I  HE  Daily  News  selected  mass  circu¬ 
lation  means  selected  homes.  It  means  more 
than  a  million  reader-friends.  It  means  Chi¬ 
cago’s  key-audience.  It  means  an  average 
of  3  readers  per  copy  and,  therefore,  max¬ 
imum  economy  for  the  advertiser.  For  these 


reasons  advertisers  have,  for  43  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  placed  more  Total  Display  linage 
in  The  Daily  News  than  in  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper— morning,  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day.*  It  is  their  conviction,  year  in  and 
year  out,  that  The  Daily  News  is  •  •  • 


THIS  WEEK:  BUTLER.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE.  URGES  FLAT  20%  NEWSPRINT  CUT 
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IN  COMPETITION 


Competition  among  New  York  newspapers  is  to¬ 
day— and  has  always  been  — at  least  as  vigorous  as 
competition  among  other  enterprises. 

New  York  families  probably  have  a  wider  choice 
of  newspapers  than  any  other  families  in  America. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  diversity  and  competition, 
the  Journal- American  has  maintained  evening 
circulation  dominance  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  kind 
of  paper  it  is— and  in  the  fervor  and  sincerity  with 
which  it  serves  the  families  who  read  it. 


IN  NEW  YORK 


IN  CHICAGO 


THE  Journal- American 


■VININO  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  Herald- American 


■VININO  AND  SUNDAY 
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Photo  courtesy  Ocndix  Aviation  Corp..  Radio  Oiv. 


• . .  the  eyes  and  ears  of  wen* 


Out  from  the  hush-hush  plants  of  the  Radio 
Division  of  the  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation 
in  Baltimore,  pours  a  stream  of  amazing  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  that  become  the  nerve  systems 
of  our  planes,  tanks,  and  battleships.  Today, 
thousands  of  Baltimoreans  work  at  these  vital 
war  jobs. 

When  peace  comes,  these  same  new  instru¬ 
ments  will  perform  the  happy  functions  of  giving 


Americans  new  luxuries  and  comforts  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  in  their  homes  and  offices,  thus 
assuring  steady  employment  for  skilled  men 
and  women. 

Baltimore,  stable  in  peace  as  in  war,  will 
represent  to  the  advertiser  one  of  his  first 
major  markets.  As  usual.  The  Sunpapers  will 
be  his  first  means  of  approach  to  this  responsive 
and  responsible  market. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

The  Sunpapers 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Circulation  for  July:  Morning  and  Evening  —  347,204;  Sunday — 266,705 
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Will  I  have  a  warin' home  this  winter? 


Th  at’s  a  hard  question  to  answer,  but  it  looks  more  and 
more  likely  that  you  will  have  enough  heat,  if  you  heat 
with  Bituminous  Coal. 

But  don’t  think  of  your  family’s  dependence  on  coal  just 
in  terms  of  heat.  Quite  aside  from  that,  you  depend  on 
Bituminous  Coal  in  ways  you  may  ne\’er  have  thought  of! 
Every  time  you  turn  on  the  light,  listen  to  the  radio— every 
way  in  which  you  use  electricity  in  the  home  — the  chances 
are  that  Bituminous  Coal  produced  the  electric  power.  Coal 
pulls  nearly  all  trains.  It  makes  all  of  our  steel.  More  than 
200,000  different  products  depend  on  coal. 

Yes,  American  civilization  is  built  on  Bituminous  Coal! 
And  last  year  the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal  industry  mined 
more  c-oal  than  had  ever  been  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
any  country  at  any  time  in  tlie  history  of  the  world. 


What  Van  i  Da?  . . .  You  can  help  the  attractive  picture 
of  a  warm  home,  shown  above,  to  come  true  for  you.  Burn 
your  coal  efficiently.  And  order  your  supply  of  Bituminous 
Coal  now.  In  that  way  you  help  the  men  who  mine  the  coal, 
the  railroads  that  transport  it,  your  local  coal  dealer,  and 
your  own  family. 


Bitummovs  Com 

60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Science  may  discover,  research  refine. 
Invention  improve,  laboratories  learn  more 
about,  experiments  expose,  technology  take 
big  steps  forward  .  . .  and  most  people  turn 
to  the  comics  strips  where  that  sort  of  thing 
goes  on  all  the  time! 

Postwar  plans  and  products  publicity 
have  promised  so  much  that  the  public 
remains  in  Missouri,  refuses  to  get  high 
blood  pressure  over  possibilities. 

After  all,  people  are  pretty  realistic.  The 
bride  who  wants  a  dream  house  looks  for  it 
in  department  stores. 

Department  stores  are  realistic,  too. 
When  they  want  customers,  they  check  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  advertise  in  newspapers. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  realistic, 
also;  sells  merchandise  in  very  real  qualities. 

If  postwar  plans  and  products  are  still  a 
puzzle,  uncertain  and  unsettled,  newspaper 
advertising  may  find  the  answer. 


Take  some  space  in  a  g(x)d  newspaper,  know,  street  and  number  .  .  .  And  people 

in  one  city,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred.  Say  to  the  can  look  in  a  window,  stop  in  a  store,  look  it 

public:  This  is  what  we  can  make.  It  will  do  over,  ask  questions,  find  out  if  it  fits  their 

so  and  so,  better,  cheaper,  quicker,  or  what-  needs;  and  if  they  want  it,  reach  in  their 

ever.  It  will  cost  about  so  much,  be  ready  for  pockets,  write  a  check,  stop  at  the  bank, 

delivery  about  when.  Do  you  like  it?  Would 
you  want  it?  Will  you  buy  it?  Let  us  know, 
phone  or  write,  no  obligation  . , .  And  you’ll 
get  action,  and  possibly  orders! 

The  public  will  say:  This  outfit  means 
business,  no  foolin’!  And  give  your  proposal 
earnest  attention.  And  since  newspapers 
reach  people  who  want  virtually  everything, 
you’ll  get  response  enough  to  indicate  a 
market,  or  a  mistake! 

If  your  postwar  products  are  definite, 
don’t  expect  much  reaction  until  you  have 
approached  the  public  in  newspapers. 

Because  newspaper  advertising  makes 
things  real  to  people — says  it’s  here  (and 
tells  where),  come  and  see  it,  come  and  get 
it;  costs  so  much,  sold  by  somebody  you 


INewspapers  report  realities,  things 
people  want  toknow,  need  toknow  today;  are 
more  read,  more  bflieved,  more  respected, 
more  necessary  to  more  people  than  ever 
before.  And  newspaper  advertising  is  a  form 
of  news,  about  things  that  people  want  or 
like  or  will  have _ 

It  reaches  large  masses  of  people;  it 
reminds,  suggests,  stimulates;  wraps  up  the 
ready  demand,  converts  desire  into  demand, 
turns  out  of  the  nowhere  into  the  now;  calls 
for  action,  gets  action;  sells  people,  idea?, 
goods — sooner,  positively,  profitably. 

And  newspaper  advertising,  now  ...  is 
the  surest,  cheapest  insurance  of  a  new 
market  for  any  new  product  tomorrow! 


mrer 


IT  ***  the  first  advertising  medium  of  Philadelphia  , , ,  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  in  behalf  of  newspaper 

advertiiing . . .  and  if  available  to  any  newspaper  for  reproduction  or  publication,  without  credit  . .  . 

Nationae  Advertisi.vc  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  G).,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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Statuman 


orator . . .  deftnder  of  the  Union . . .  Daniei  Webster  profoundly  influenced 
the  youthful  Lincoln;  and  through  him  the  whole  future  history  of  America. 


Reading  powered  Ms  Fight 
to  save  the  NATION ! 


Reading  is  not  yours  for  a  fleeting  instant 
only.  It  is  ytmrsjor  all  time. 

This  richly  rewarding  experience  is 
provided  in  its  most  fascinating  form  by 
The  American  Weekly,  For  in  its  pages,  life 
as  we  live  it  is  vividly  portrayed ...  a  mov> 
ing  panorama  of  human  struggle  and 
achievement,  love  and  sacrifice,  heart¬ 
break,  and  triumph . . .  the  march  of  science 
. . .  the  advances  of  medicine ...  the  power 
and  beauty  of  literature,  art,  religion. 

The  articles  in  The  American  Weekly  are 
read  in  more  than  7,750,000  homes  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  also  are  used  widely 
in  the  classrooms  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  manufacturer 
who  associates  his  product  or  his  com¬ 
pany  with  such  an  influence  is  tying  in  with 
th*  gnatmtf  known  fore*  in  advnrtbing  ? 


He  was  a  big  man,  was  Daniel 

Webster!  When  he  stood  up  to 
speak,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came  right 
out  in  the  heavens.  Why,  even  after  he 
was  buried — they’ll  tell  you — you  could 
still  hear  the  deep  boom  of  his  voice 
rolling  out  the  immortal  question: 
"How  stands  the  Union?” 

Yet,  as  a  lad  on  the  New  Hampshire 
farm  where  he  was  born,  Daniel  was 
the  delicate  member  of  his  rugged 
family.  His  footsteps  lagged  in  the  fur¬ 
rowed  fields.  His -mind  lay  fallow, 
thirsting  for  knowledge.  He  had  a 
passion  for  books.  And  with  his  wise 
father  guiding  his  footsteps,  Daniel 
read  and  read  far  into  the  night  .  .  . 
reading  by  candlelight  .  .  .  beginning 
with  the  Bible  .  .  .  remembering  it 
word  for  word. 

”1  cannot  recollect  a  time  I  could 
not  read,”  he  said.  "We  had  so  few 
books  that  to  read  them  once  or  twice 
was  nothing.  We  thought  they  were 
all  to  be  got  by  heart.” 

Thus,  his  knowledge  sprang  from 
books.  His  eyes,  poring  over  the 


READING  has  moulded  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  figures  of  history.  Knowledge  is  power 
.  .  .  and  reading  is  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  source  of  knowledge. 

Only  through  the  unhurried  eye  of  the 
reader  can  ideas  and  information  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  completely,  in  detail.  When  you 
read,  you  can  set  your  own  pace  ...  go 
back  and  read  again  .  .  .  stop  and  think. 


THEAMERICAN 

.-sTAWEEKIvY 


•“The  Nation’s  Reading  Habit” 

Main  Oppicb:  9S9  Eighth  Avenue,  New  Yoek  19,  N.  V. 
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The  C€iodyeiMPTireibRiiiliihiar€IiiMi[Mwy 


AlDNUly  OUlo 

Cmaimman  oftmk  BOAno 


October  7,  1944 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

The  accomplishments  of  our  American  scientists  during  these 
war  years  have  been  many  and  great. 

Yet  we  think  you’ll  agree  with  us  that  our  young  engineers  of 
Goodyear  Research  have  recently  succeeded  in  making  one  of  the  most 
impressive  contributions  not  only  to  the  war  effort  but  to  the  whole 
future  of  synthetic  rubber  production  for  civilian  goods. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  new  continuous  process  for  making 
GR-S  synthetic  rubber,  announced  to  the  nation's  press  a  few  days 
ago  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Dinsmore,  Goodyear  Vice-President  in  charge  of 
Research  and  Development. 

Polymerization  of  GR-S  rubber  latex  has  been  the  bottleneck  of 
synthetic  rubber  production.  Now  this  new  Goodyear  process  speeds  it 
up  40%.  This  means  that  if  this  new  process  is  fully  utilized  by 
the  industry,  plant  production  of  synthetic  rubber  can  reach  182%  of 
design  capacity  or  a  total  production  potential  of  1,338,000  long 
tons.  Full  significance  of  this  figure  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
larger  than  the  total  prewar  world  requirement  for  natural  rubber. 

Furthermore,  this  gain  in  efficiency  can  be  used  to  make  GR-S 
rubber  more  closely  approximate  the  processing  advantages  of  natural 
rubber.  This,  of  course,  means  an  ultimate  reduction  in  costs. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  this  process  results  in  a  more  uniform, 
superior  end-rubber  product  —  in  short,  faster  production  of  better 
synthetic  rubber  tires. 


Vi 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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- 3()fie  Jletof  Jlirrk  SimiejS - 

“All  the  Neivs  That's  Fit  to  Print" 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1944, 


The  New  York  Times  published  7,074  columns 


(2,122,204  lines)  more  news  than  any  other 


newspaper. 


In  order  to  accomplish  this  presentation 


of  news,  since  newsprint  is  limited,  The  Times 


during  this  period  had  to  omit  several  millions 


of  lines  of  advertising  offered  it  for  publication. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Says  Sliding  Scale  Principle 
Creates  Unfair  Competition 

J.  H.  Butler,  Houston  Chronicle,  Urges 
Advisory  Group  Adopt  Flat  20%  Cut 


CHARGING  that  the  sliding 

scale  formula  for  restricting 
newsprint  consumption  is  an  un¬ 
fair  regulation,  and  that  many 
other  newspaper  publishers 
agreed  with  him  on  this,  J.  H. 
Butler,  business  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Newsprint  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  WPB  last 
week  and  stated  that  as  a  result 
of  this  practice  practically  three- 
fourths  of  the  newspapers  had 
their  1944  quotas  increased  over 
1943  and  that  140  newspapers 
bore  the  entire  burden  of  news¬ 
print  saving. 

Referring  to  individual  papers 
in  his  presentation,  Mr.  Butler 
cautioned  that  his  remarks  were 
not  intended  as  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  accusations  but  that  he  was 
using  them  in  order  to  be  spe¬ 
cific. 

Butler  Presentation 

Mr.  Butler  stated: 

“I  have  deliberated  over  the 
sliding  scale  formula  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  “unfair."  At  my  request  on 
Aug.  1  Mr.  Arthur  Treanor  sent 
me  a  typewritten  sheet  titled 
“First  Quarter  1944  Statistics” 
showing  the  number  .of  daily 
publications  that  come  under  the 
L-240  order.  This  report  also 
showed  the  amount  of  tonnage 
they  used  and  the  percentage  of 
restrictions  appli^  to  each 
group.  I  imagine  this  committee 
has  seen  this  statistical  report, 
but  I  was  wondering  if  they  an¬ 
alyzed  it  in  detail  when  delib¬ 
erating  over  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  sliding  scale  formula. 

“This  report  showed  there 
were  1,610  newspapers  involved. 
However,  there  were  654  news¬ 
papers  that  were  using  less  than 
25  tons  per  quarter  and  auto¬ 
matically  became  exempt  from 
order  L-240.  This  left  956  news¬ 
papers  that  came  under  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  formula  of  L-240. 

“In  the  last  quarter  of  1943 
these  956  newspapers  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  only  90*;;  of  the 
newsprint  used  by  them  for 
their  net  paid  circulation  in  1941, 
plus  3^  for  waste.  In  other 
words,  all  newspapers  that  came 
under  order  L-240  were  required 
to  make  the  same  percentage  of 
reduction  of  consumption  over 
1941.  This  reduction  was  prac¬ 
tically  10%  with  an  allowance 


of  3'i  for  waste.  Everybody 
was  on  the  .same  footing. 

“Then  we  approached  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1944  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Industry  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  was  convinced  that  a  larger 
reduction  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  necessary.  This 
committee  recommended  the 
sliding  scale  formula  to  bring 
about  that  additional  reduction 
in  consumption  of  newsprint.  I 
feel  confident  that  when  they 
made  the  recommendation  of  the 
sliding  scale  formula  they 
thought  they  were  doing  the 
right  thing,  but  let’s  analyze 
what  happened.  Suppose  we  re¬ 
view  the  1944  first  quarter  sta¬ 
tistics  which  Mr.  Treanor  for¬ 
warded  to  me.  Please  bear  in 


TWENTY  -  TWO  representatives 

of  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  vitally  interested  in  the 
transmission  of  news  from  the 
South  Pacific  met  at  dinner  Mon¬ 
day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  and  charged 
that  a  Navy  proposal  for  im¬ 
provement  and  speed  up  of  news 
facilities  in  that  area  is  inade¬ 
quate. 

A.  Warren  Norten,  president  of 
Press  Wireless,  presiding  at  the 
dinner,  revealed  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  selected  by  the 
Army  as  a  carrier  for  some  un¬ 
named  point  in  the  South  Pacific. 
It  was  learned  later  that  FCC  ap¬ 
proval  will  probably  be  auto¬ 
matic.  It  was  not  stated  when 
“Prewi”  equipment  would  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  unnamed  spot  or 
when  operations  from  there 
would  commence. 

This  okay  was  undoubtedly 
given  “Prewi’’  by  the  Army,  it 
was  stated,  because  of  the  type 
of  service  being  rendered  from 
the  front  in  Europe  direct  to  this 
country  through  its  400-watt 
mobile  transmitter.  Mr.  Norton 
said  that  65  newspapers  and  four 
press  associations  were  utilizing 
the  mobile  transmitter  which  is 
now  somewhere  in  Belgium  and 
that  90  to  95';  of  the  pre.ss  ma- 


mind  that  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1943  all  956  newspapers  that 
came  under  the  order  L240 
were  required  to  make  the  same 
percentage  of  reduction  in  news¬ 
print  consumption  over  1941,  but 
when  the  sliding  scale  formula 
was  adopted,  here  is  what  hap¬ 
pened: — 743  newspapers,  or  77% 
of  the  total  number  of  news¬ 
papers  that  were  operating  un¬ 
der  L-240  and  which  previously 
had  a  10%  restriction  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1943,  actually  had 
their  quotas  of  newsprint  ‘in¬ 
creased’  for  the  year  1944. 

"In  other  words,  we  approached 
1944  with  a  very  serious  news¬ 
print  problem  and  we  adopted 
a  plan  whereby  77%  of  the 
newspapers  were  to  receive  'in¬ 
creased  newsprint  quotas.’ 

“These  restrictions  were 
changed  as  follows: — 490  of  these 
newspapers  were  called  upon  in 
1944  to  save  2.51*:!  instead  of 


terial  being  brought  into  this 
country  today  is  handled  by 
Press  Wireless.  Another  “Prewi” 
station  is  operating  in  Paris. 

The  Navy’s  plan  of  transmis¬ 
sion  by  Navy  radio  from  Guam, 
and  other  South  Pacific  points 
undoubtedly,  becomes  effective 
Oct.  15.  It  was  concurred  in  by 
representatives  of  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  Mackay,  and  RCA  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Navy  in  Washington 
Sept.  27.  Presented  to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  by  E.  J.  Kerrigan, 
“Prewi”  vice-president,  the  Navy 
proposal  is  as  follows: 

“(a)  Press  will  be  transmitted 
without  the  company  who  is  to 
copy  it  being  designated.  It  will 
be  addressed  either  to  Press 
Pool,  one  of  the  news  associa¬ 
tions,  or  to  an  individual  news¬ 
paper,  in  accordance  with  ad¬ 
dress  on  copy  released  by  censor. 
The  Navy  has  no  interest  in 
which  company  receives  the 
Press  as  long  as  the  company 
designated  has  efficient  receiv¬ 
ing  equipment  so  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  make  repetitions 
required  solely  by  inefficient 
equipment  at  receiving  stations. 

“(b)  The  order  in  which  the 
Press  will  be  transmitted  will  be 
determined  solely  by  the  Public 
Relations  and  ( or )  Censorship 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


10^;.  over  1941;  139  of  these 
newspapers  were  called  upon  to 
save  only  4.88%  instead  of  10% 
over  1941;  and  114  of  these  news¬ 
papers  were  called  upon  to  save 
only  7'/^'.o  instead  of  lO'o  over 
over  1941;  then  there  were  73 
newspapers  that  were  called 
upon  to  save  only  12.23':i  over 
1941. 

“The  restriction  on  these 
73  newspapers  was  increased 
only  2.23  %  over  the  last  quarter 
of  1943. 

“I  later  received  a  tabulation 
showing  the  second  quarter  sta¬ 
tistics  of  1944  for  all  newspap>ers 
coming  under  order  L-240  and  it 
showed  that  even  greater  con¬ 
cessions  were  offered  to  778 
newspapers. 

Quotas  Increased 

“Think  of  that,  gentlemen — 
practically  three-fourths  of  the 
newspapers  had  their  quotas  in¬ 
creased  in  the  year  1944  when 
the  newsprint  situation  was 
more  serious  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  and  the  entire  bur¬ 
den  of  making  up  the  additional 
saving  which  your  committee 
was  trying  to  effect  was  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  only  140 
newspapers.  The  analysis  of  the 
figures  which  I  have  just  read 
is  the  primary  basis  for  my  con¬ 
tention  that  the  sliding  scale 
formula  is  definitely  an  unfair 
formula. 

“However,  I  have  a  few  other 
objections: — 

“I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  group  of  small  newspapers 
di(l  not  use  very  much  tonnage, 
and  for  that  reason  if  the  regu¬ 
lations  attempted  to  equalize 
their  percentage  of  saving  with 
the  larger  newspapers  that  it 
would  not  amount  to  a  very 
large  saving  in  tonnage.  I  don't 
concur  in  that  viewpoint. 

More  ToHnave  for  743 

“According  to  the  report  that 
Mr.  Treanor  sent  me.  the  743 
newspapers  that  are  beneficiaries 
of  additional  tonnage  this  year 
by  reason  of  the  new  regulations, 
together  with  the  73  newspapers 
whose  restrictions  were  only  in¬ 
creased  2.23' r,  had  an  adjusted 
base  quota  tonnage  for  the  year 
before  the  sliding  scale  reduc¬ 
tion  of  148.468  tons.  This  is  quite 
a  large  lump  of  tonnage.  It 
amounts  to  18%  of  all  the  ton¬ 
nage  used  by  the  1,610  daily 
newspapers,  including  the  654 
that  are  exempt  from  the  regu¬ 
lations. 

“I  would  like  to  pause  here 
for  a  moment  to  mention  the 
fact  that  I  have  read  and,  it  has 
also  been  told  to  me  through  an 
authorative  source  that  the  small 
newspapers  wanted  to  share  in 
the  newsprint  conservation  pro¬ 
gram.  I  emphasize  this  point 
in  connection  with  the  large 
amount  of  tonnage  which  the 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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American  Newspapers 
Cover  War  News  Best 

U.  P.  Man  Cites  Shortcomings  of  Foreign 
Press,  Calls  U.  S.  Best-Informed  Nation 

By  Harrison  Salisbury 

Foreign  News  Editor.  United  Press 


MR.  SALISBURY  was  named 
foreign  news  editor  of  U.  P. 
this  week.  He  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  20-month,  50,000- 
mile  tour  to  every  theater  of 
war.  In  February,  1943,  he 
went  to  London  as  manager 
of  the  U.  P.  bureau  there.  Last 
fall  he  handled  U.  P.  coverage 
of  the  Teheran-Cairo  confer¬ 
ences,  following  which  he 
spent  seven  months  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  left  Moscow  in 
August  of  this  year,  returning 
to  the  U.  S.  by  way  of  Iran, 
India,  Ceylon,  Australia  and 
the  Pacific. 


THE  AMERICAN  newspaper 

reader  gets  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  account  of  the  war 
than  almost  any¬ 
one  else  in  the 
world  with  the 
exception  of 
President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill 
and  Marshal 
Stalin. 

In  traveling 
for  20  months 
through  all  the 
war  theaters  I 
have  never 
found  it  pos¬ 
sible  in  any 
Allied  headquarters  or  in  any 
foreign  newspaper  to  get  the 
complete,  clear  and  sharp  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
which  any  American  gets  for 
five  cents  or  whatever  the  price 
of  his  daily  newspaper. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  do  outside  of  the 
United  States  these  days  is  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

10 

Bright  Ideas 

24 

Cartoons 

13 

Classified 

42 

Editorials 

38 

Fehlman 

46 

Obituary 

70 

Party  Line 

11 

Personal 

39 

Photography 

30 

Shop  Talk 

72 

Short  Takes 

24 

Syndicates 

50 

Army  newspapers,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Army  radio  stations,  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  Company 
help  to  fill  the  void.  But  there’s 
a  big  gap  between  where  they 
leave  oil  and  the  standard 
American  newspaper  begins. 

Great  efforts  are  constantly 
being  made  by  the  Army  with 
the  cooperation  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  to 
provide  speedy  delivery  of  pony 
editions  and  plastic-plate  edi¬ 
tions  to  distant  war  theaters. 

But  the  hunger  for  real  Amer¬ 
ican  new.spapers  persists.  It  is 
just  as  real  as  the  yearning  for 
a  genuine  porterhouse  steak  or 
a  glass  of  fresh  orange  juice. 

The  freshest  copy  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  which  I  saw  in 
the  time  I  was  abroad  was  a 
two-day-old  copy  of  the  New 
York  Times.  I  saw  that  not  in 
London,  Algiers.  Moscow  or  any 
of  the  other  world  news  capi¬ 
tals.  I  saw  it  in  Abadan,  one  of 
our  sweltering  supply  ports  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  An  ATC  pilot 
had  brought  it  in,  fresh  from 
New  York.  Within  a  day  that 
copy  of  the  Times  was  literally 
in  shreds.  It  had  been  read 
from  Page  One  dispatches  to  the 
last  want-ad  by  probably  200 
officers  and  men. 

One  of  the  most  difficult 
places  to  obtain  outside  news  is 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  press  de¬ 
votes  about  one  page  a  day  to 
foreign  news.  But  the  selection 
is  made  to  fit  Russian  needs  and 
desires  and  the  Russian  press 
does  not  follow  the  American 
practice  of  printing  both  sides 
of  a  controversial  story. 

To  fill  the  gap  both  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  embassies  in 
Moscow  issue  mimeographed 
news  bulletins  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  correspondents  and 
diplomats  in  Moscow. 

The  British  bulletin  digests 
British  press  comment  on  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects  and  on  European 
issues,  such  as  the  Polish  contro¬ 
versy,  French  politics,  and  de¬ 
velopments  among  the  exiled 
Greek  factions. 

The  American  bulletin  is  more 
general.  It  carries  American 
editorial  comment  on  Russia  but 
it  also  digests  news  from  the 
war  fronts,  and  tries  to  give 
highlights  of  the  principal 
American  news.  It  carries  the 
front-page  headlines  of  the  New 
York  Times  each  day. 

Even  with  this  aid  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Moscow  frequentiy  do 
not  learn  of  important  U.  S. 
news  breaks  until  copies  of  the 
news  magazines  dribble  in  a 
month  or  more  after  publica¬ 
tion. 

Correspondents  in  Britain,  of 
cour.se,  are  much  better  off  than 
any  of  their  other  colleagues  so 
far  as  access  to  the  world's  news 
is  concerned. 


But  even  London  presents  dif¬ 
ficulties.  When  I  landed  there 
in  February.  1943,  the  shortage 
of  newsprint  was  so  severe  and 
the  demand  for  newspapers  so 
great  that  they  were  practically 
unobtainable.  Finally,  by  slip¬ 
ping  a  porter  a  ten-bob  note  and 
with  occasional  refreshers  there¬ 
after  I  was  able  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  Times  of  London  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph  each  morning. 

At  that  period  the  only  way 
to  get  the  Times  was  to  write 
the  editors  a  letter,  stating  ex¬ 
actly  why  you  felt  you  were 
entitled  to  a  subscription.  They 
would  take  up  your  case  and  if 
they  felt  the  request  justified 
would  enter  your  name  on  a 
waiting  list.  'Then,  as  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Times  died  or  halted 
the  paper  for  another  reason, 
your  name  would  gradually 
move  up  the  list.  Many  persons 
had  been  waiting  a  year  or  two 
with  no  indication  they  would 
ever  get  the  paper. 

New.spapers  which  attempt  to 
present  any  comprehensive  news 
coverage  are  exceedingly  rare 
across  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  Due  to  newsprint 
and  staff  shortages  as  well  as 
inadequate  news  service  the 
French  North  African  press 
publishes  only  skimpy  reports 
of  anything  other  than  French 
politics  and  local  news. 

Middle  East  newspapers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Palestine 
Post,  merely  skim  the  surface 
of  world  news. 

The  Indian  press  is  generally 
so  concerned  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  Indian  political  situation 
that  it  devotes  little  space  to 
what  an  American  would  call 
news. 

The  Australian  press  rates 
next  to  the  British  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  news  coverage. 
But  Australia  is  a  long  way  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Despite  the  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
icans  who  have  now  been  more 
than  two  years  in  Australia 
there  is  little  United  States  news 
in  the  papers  of  Melbourne. 
Sydney  or  Brisbane.  And  the 
reports  of  the  European  war 
naturally  are  -  little  more  than 
digests  of  the  full-dress  picture 
presented  by  the  ordinary 
American  paper. 

■ 

Wartime  Problems 
Concern  C.M/s 

Difficulties  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  and  means  for.  continu¬ 
ing  service  under  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  were  discussed  at  a 
meeting  recently  in  Greensboro. 
N.  C.,  of  circulation  men  from 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

The  25th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  will  be 
held  Oct.  15-17  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.. 
John  L.  Pool,  president,  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Wire  Equipment 

Washington,  Oct.  2 — Revoca¬ 
tion  of  major  WPB  controls 
governing  wire  communication 
equipment  on  V-E  Day  and  per¬ 
mission  to  increase  inventory 
stock  now  to  hasten  reconver¬ 
sion  to  peacetime  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  telephone 
equipment  and  supply  section  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 


Salisbury 


San  Antonio  Light 
Stall  Honors  McIntosh 

About  400  Son  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  employes  and  members  of 
their  families  attended  an  in¬ 
formal  party  at  La  Villita,  San 
Antonio,  at  which  the  employes 
honored  William  M.  McIntosh, 
publisher,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  his  going 
to  the  Light. 

Mr.  McIntosh  joined  the  Light 
in  September,  1924,  shortly  after 
purchase  of  the  paper  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  He  was 
at  first  business  manager. 

Receiving  the  guests  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McIntosh  were  C.  L. 
Buchanan,  present  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Mrs.  Buchanan. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  8-10 — Central  States 
Circulation  Manager’  Assn., 
convention,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  12-14  —  Advertising 
Typographical  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  18th  annual  meeting. 
French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Oct.  13-14  —  Northern 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn, 
fall  meeting,  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oct.  13-14 — Illinois  Press 
Assn,  fall  meeting  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  journalism 
conference,  Urbana. 

Oct.  13-15 — Texas  Circula- 
lation  Managers’  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing.  Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas. 

Oct.  14-15 — New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Exec¬ 
utives’  Assn.  6th  annual  me¬ 
chanical  conference.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  15  —  American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives’  Assn, 
annual  meeting,  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago. 

Oct.  15-17  —  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn, 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Sir 
Walter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oct.  16 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
regional  meeting,  daily-paper 
members  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  William  Penn  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  16-17  —  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution,  16th 
annual.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  16-18  — New  York 
Herald-Tribune  Forum.  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Oct.  16-18 — Life  Insurance 
Advertisers  Assn.  annual 
meeting,  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Oct.  17-18  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Assn,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17-18  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn,  convention.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-20 — Newspaper  As- 
sociation  Managers,  Inc.  meet¬ 
ing.  Morrison  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  19 — Adult  Bureau  of 
Circulation  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20-21 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn,  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  annual 
Advisory  Council  meeting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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S.  E.  Missourian  Completes 
40  Years  as  Civic  Builder 


Naeter  Brothers'  Daily  at  Cope 
Girardeau  Is  Community-Minded 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


TWO  IMPORTANT  events  in 

the  lives  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  citizens  took  place  this 
week  when  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  won  their  first  Amer¬ 
ican  League  pennant  and  the 
Naeter  brothers’  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian  observed  its  40th  anni¬ 
versary,  Oct.  3. 

To  those  who  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  mixing  of  baseball  with 
newspaper  anniversaries,  it 
should  be  explained  the  Browns 
do  their  spring  training  in 
Cape  Girardeau  and,  as  a  result, 
have  been  “adopted”  by  the 
citizenry  of  that  community  as 
“their”  baseball  team.  Hence 
there  was  great  rejoicing  at 
"the  Cape”  when  Luke  Sewell’s 
boys  staged  a  garrison  finish  to 
win  the  pennant  and  square  off 
against  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
in  the  1944  World  Series. 

Actually,  of  greater  import¬ 
ance,  but  attended  with  much 
less  fanfare,  was  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Fred  and  George  A. 
Naeter  as  owners  and  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian,  Cape  Girardeau’s  civic- 
minded  newspaper  and  the  only 
daily  in  that  district  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Quiet  Observance 

’There  was  no  special  edition 
of  the  paper,  nor  any  elaborate 
ceremonies,  marking  the  mile¬ 
stone  of  two  brothers  who  have 
converted  the  small  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  of  1904  into  a  news¬ 
paper  nationally  recognized  as 
outstanding  in  its  class.  Typical 
of  the  Naeter  brothers’  philoso¬ 
phy  and  love  of  their  com¬ 
munity,  was  the  quiet  unveiling 
in  the  business  office  of  four 
mural  paintings,  depicting  the 
city,  its  industries,  its  culture 
and  the  surrounding  rich  farm¬ 
ing  area. 

In  40  years.  Cape  Girardeau 
has  grown  from  an  undeveloped, 
unsightly  Mississippi  River  land¬ 
ing  to  a  modern  city  of  20,000 
population,  surrounded  by  rich 
farms  nestled  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Ozarks.  There  are  no 
war  industries  in  the  town,  so 
there  should  be  no  post-war 
headaches. 

The  Southeast  Missourian  is 
the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Cape  Girardeau  and  the  nine 
counties  comprising  Southeast 
Missouri.  Delivered  each  eve¬ 
ning  in  more  than  40  towns  and 
communities,  and  sent  by  mail 
throughout  the  territory,  the 
paper  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
approximately  12,000. 

Forty  years  ago.  when  the 
present  publishers  took  charge 
of  a  defunct  print  shop  and 
began  publishing  the  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  there  was  no  one  per¬ 
son  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
advertising.  There  were  three 
brothers  then.  ’The  late  Harry 


Naeter,  who  died  in  1918.  was 
associated  with  Fred  and  George 
in  getting  the  paper  on  its  feet. 
George  set  type,  Harry  gathered 
the  news,  and  Fred  solicited  ad¬ 
vertising  and  job  printing,  kept 
the  books  and  joined  the  other 
two  in  sweeping  out  occasion¬ 
ally. 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
four  decades,  the  Naeter 
brothers  pause  to  ask:  “Does  a 
newspaper  grow  with  its  com¬ 
munity,  or  does  a  community 
grow  with  its  newspaper?” 

Three  Paper*  in  Town 

When  they  issued  their  first 
paper  there  were  no  subscrib¬ 
ers,  little  advertising,  not  much 
general  printing  business,  still 
less  enthusiasm  in  the  com¬ 
munity  over  the  new  sheet,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  two  other  dail¬ 
ies  serving  the  town  of  about 
8,000  people. 

“We  had  never  seen  a  Girar- 
dean  until  we  came  here  and 
no  citizen  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  us,”  recalled  Fred 
Naeter.  “It  was  a  case  of  mu¬ 
tual  uncertainty.” 

Today,  a  visitor  does  not  have 
to  go  very  far  in  Cape  Girardeau 
to  meet  townspeople  who  know 
and  love  the  Naeter  brothers. 
They  have  built  themselves  into 
the  community  life  to  a  greater 
degree  than,  perhaps,  many 
newspaper  publishers  have  done 
in  towns  of  similar  size. 

The  Missourian  building,  with 
its  tall  chimney,  its  deep  blue 
paint,  its  ancient  Moravian  tiles, 
its  white  walls  domed  with  a 
coat  of  many  colored  Spanish 
slabs,  is  one  of  the  finest  news¬ 
paper  plants  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  It  was  erected  in  1925 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  marks 
the  fourth  home  the  newspaper 
has  occupied  since  its  inception. 
The  publishers  have  living  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  upper  fioor. 

George  Naeter  is  74  and  his 
brother  Fred  will  be  70  on  his 
next  birthday.  They  are  still 
the  active  heads  of  a  newspaper 
and  job  printing  company  with 
a  total  gross  income  last  year  of 
$324,500,  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  60  full-time  workers. 

Native*  of  Missouri 

Natives  of  Shelbina,  Mo.,  the 
Naeter  brothers  began  earning 
a  living  at  an  early  age  with 
little  formal  schooling.  Their 
father  died  when  they  were 
boys.  George  became  a  printer. 
Harry  left  home  to  be  a  reporter 
and  eventually  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
City  News  Bureau  staff  when 
the  brothers  joined  hands  again 
to  start  their  paper  in  Cape 
Girardeau. 

Fred,  having  also  learned  the 
printing  trade,  joined  with  the 
late  Fred  Haskin.  who  later 


conducted  the  nationally-known 
Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  buying  the 
weekly  Shelbina  Torchlight. 
They  sold  the  Torchlight  after 
five  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  and,  after  paying  off  their 
debts,  had  $5,000  left. 

They  then  did  what  Fred  now 
terms,  “a  very  foolish  thing.” 
Naeter  and  Haskin  went  to 
Quincy,  Ill.,  where  there  were 
already  two  evening  papers  and 
one  morning  journal,  and  start- 


Fred  Naeter  Geo.  Naeter 


ed  a  weekly  which  didn’t  last  a 
year.  They  had  the  distinction, 
however,  of  taking  the  first 
type-setting  machine  to  Quincy 
with  George  as  operator. 

George  returned  to  St.  Louis 
as  a  type-setter,  while  Fred 
came  a  printer  again  and  then 
tried  for  a  time  to  manage  a 
daily  in  Alexandria.  La.  The 
paper  went  broke.  Fred  then 
went  to  the  old  St.  Louis  Star 
as  a  printer.  He  tried  to  learn 
to  operate  a  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine,  but  for  some  reason,  he 
never  could  master  the  knack 
of  it.  His  pudgy  fingers  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  operate  the 
keyboard.  In  fact,  today  Fred 
Naeter  pounds  a  typewriter  with 
two  fingers  and  an  overhand 
stroke  that  reminds  one  of  a 
drummer  playing  the  kettle 
drums  in  a  symphony  orchestra. 

Bought  Defunct  Daily 

Somewhat  discouraged,  short 
of  funds  and  none  too  optimistic 
about  the  future  early  in  the 
fall  of  1904,  the  Naeter  brothers 
learned  of  the  defunct  daily 
newspaper  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
which  could  be  bought  for  $1,- 
800.  After  arranging  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  paper  with  a  $200 
down-payment,  they  went  back 
to  St.  Louis  and  in  one  month 
raised  not  $200,  but  $425,  calling 
on  printer  friends  and  others 
to  help  along  with  small  loans. 

They  had  no  sooner  started 
publishing,  when  a  third  daily 
was  launched  and,  if  the  former 
owner  had  permitted  them,  the 
Naeters  would  have  gone  back 
to  St.  Louis  as  printers.  In¬ 
stead,  he  let  the  Naeter  boys 
have  the  $200  to  keep  their 
sheet  going  and  they  “froze  out" 
the  third  paper  within  the  first 
year. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
the  Naeters  were  occupying  an 
attractive  newspaper  home, 
erected  on  the  persuasions  of  a 
friend  who  insisted  on  endors¬ 
ing  their  note  for  $18,000. 
“What  do  you  want  us  to  do 
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about  safeguarding  this  loan?” 
they  asked.  ’Their  benefactor 
replied: 

“Promise  me  that  you  will 
never  give  any  attention  to  any 
other  business;  that  you  will 
center  your  energy  on  this  one 
business,  that  you  will  not  buy 
any  stock  in  any  other  concern. 
Then  there  can  never  be  any 
danger  of  my  getting  stuck  on 
these  notes.” 

The  Naeter  brothers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  that  advice  to  the  letter, 
and  they  have  never  had  a 
cent  from  any  source  but  their 
newspaper  and  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

’They  worked  from  the  ground 
up,  first  building  circulation  and 
then  going  after  advertising. 
They  eventually  found  that  it 
was  better  business  to  separate 
the  newspaper  from  the  job 
printing  department  and  a  sep¬ 
arate  printing  company  was 
formed.  ’They  found,  also,  that 
the  name  Daily  Republican  was 
not  conducive  to  building  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  Democratic  terri¬ 
tory,  so,  in  1918,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

The  Naeters.  however,  have 
continued  to  operate  their  news¬ 
paper  as  an  independent  Repub¬ 
lican  paper.  Community  serv¬ 
ice,  nevertheless,  has  been  the 
keystone  around  which  they 
have  erected  their  journalistic 
edifice. 

’They  have  been  more  than 
“boosters”  for  Cape  Girardeau. 
In  fact,  the  Naeters  detest  the 
word  “booster”  in  the  cheap 
meaning  of  the  word.  They 
have  been  willing  to  champion 
unpopular  projects  which  they 
felt  would  eventually  benefit 
the  town. 

Suggests  Flood  Control 

At  present,  the  Missourian  has 
set  forth  a  suggestion  for  con¬ 
structive  flood  control  for  Cape 
Girardeau,  which  is  anything 
but  popular  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  whose  stores  are  located 
on  Main  Street  along  the  river 
front.  ’The  Missourian  is  advo¬ 
cating  either  that  a  retaining 
wall  be  erected  along  the  river, 
with  the  property  being  raised 
above  flood  level,  or  that  the 
merchants  move  their  stores  to 
a  higher  level  and  create  one 
big  shopping  center. 

In  a  full-page  editorial,  metic¬ 
ulously  illustrated  to  show  what 
can  be  done,  the  Missourian 
followed  up  its  original  pro¬ 
posal  under  the  heading:  “Where 
’There  Is  No  Vision  the  People 
Perish.”  It  concluded  with  the 
assertion:  “Shall  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  remain  a  flood  town  or 
shall  it  be  lifted  high  and  dry 
and  given  a  new  heart?  Cross¬ 
roads  now  confront  the  town. 
’The  old  community  spirit,  if 
brought  again  into  action,  can 
make  it  everlastingly  the  trad¬ 
ing  center  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
trict  of  its  kind  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  Forward.  Cape 
Girardeau!” 

While  George  devoted  his  ma¬ 
jor  attentions  to  the  printing 
and  production  side  of  the  dual 
business,  Fred  became  the  “pro¬ 
motion  manager”  along  with  his 
other  duties  as  co-publisher. 
One  of  the  earliest  promotions 
was  to  advertise  extensively 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Why  Put  the  “Why” 
In  Advertising  Copy? 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THIS  MODERN  world  in  which 

we  live  makes  it  hard  to 
remember,  among  many  other 
forgotten  things,  that  not  so 
many  years  ago  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  dinner  table  were 
synonymous  with  warm  weather 
out-of-doors.  Today,  however, 
we  eat  fresh  foods  the  year 
round  and  tomorrow,  if  the 
study  recently  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Edward  S.  Evans  Transpor¬ 
tation  Research  is  prophetic,  no 
matter  where  they  are  grown 
we’ll  be  eating  them  fresh 
scarce  24  hours  from  garden. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  as 
expressed  in  the  foreword,  was 
“to  explore  the  possibility  of 
transporting  relatively  low- 
value  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  long  distances  by 
air  at  carrying  charges  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  consuming  public's 
willingness  and  ability  to  pay 
at  points  of  destination." 

Lettuce  by  Air 

Lettuce  was  selected  for  the 
tests  and  flown  from  Salinas, 
Cal.,  a  major  growing  area,  to 
Detroit.  According  to  the  study, 
all  present  lettuce  movement  is 
by  rail,  the  best  pre-war  time 
being  eight  days,  but  by  air  it 
is  currently  possible  to  trans¬ 
port  it  in  12  hours,  51  minutes. 

When  moved  by  air  the  let¬ 
tuce  arrived  in  virtually  the 
same  condition  it  was  in  when 
it  left  Salinas  and  remained  in 
a  salable  condition  consider¬ 
ably  longer  than  the  rail-borne, 
which  unlike  the  air-borne  let¬ 
tuce,  was  kept  on  ice. 

Also,  while  no  vitamin  tests 
were  made,  the  Bureau  of  Hu¬ 
man  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  states  regarding  vege¬ 
tables,  including  lettuce,  that 
they  lose  from  20  to  '75%  of 
their  ascorbic  acid  when  held, 
after  picking,  from  three  to  17 
days  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
33-34  degrees  F.,  that  they  al.so 
lose  thiamine,  and  that  certain 
enzyme  changes  may  take  place 
which  spoil  the  “fresh”  flavor. 

It  concludes,  “Any  method  of 
transportation  which  cuts  down 
the  time  period  of  transit  so  that 
fresh  foods  may  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  48  hours  will  do  much 
toward  conserving  the  vitamin 
value  of  foods. ■’ 

And  what,  you  are  no  doubt 
wondering,  has  all  this  to  do 
with  advertising?  Chiefly  that 
though  the  study  covered  “Post¬ 
war  Air  Transport  Costs  and 
Markets  for  Lettuce”  no  real 
tests  were  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  intelligent,  infor¬ 
mative  advertising  on  sale  of  dif¬ 
ferently  transported  lettuce. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  air¬ 
borne  lettuce  was  five-cents 
higher  per  head  than  the  rail- 
borne  when  it  was  unidentifled. 
slightly  more  air-borne  than 
rail-borne  heads  were  sold. 
When,  however,  a  10-inch  square 


placard  reading :  "Lettuce 
Transported  by  Airplane — Har¬ 
vested  in  California  Yesterday” 
was  placed  over  the  one  and  a 
card  stating:  “Lettuce  Trans¬ 
ported  by  Rail”  put  over  the 
other,  more  rail-borne  heads 
were  sold. 

“What’s  Wrong  With  That 
Picture?”  shouldn’t  take  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  longer  than  to 
open  his  mouth  to  answer.  Yet 
the  study  states:  “The  quantity 
of  lettuce  used  in  these  trials 
was  inadequate  to  permit  any 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  regard¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  the  lettuce  was  air¬ 
borne.  It  may  be  that  more 
consumers  will  pay  a  differen¬ 
tial  they  believe  to  be  based 
on  ‘original’  quality  than  one 
called  to  their  attention  as  a 
matter  of  transportation  costs.” 

Here’s  an  excellent  object  les¬ 
son  in  advertising,  for  “’The 
Case  of  the  ‘Advertised’  Lettuce 
That  Didn’t  Sell”  makes  it  plain 
that  the  mere  act  of  advertising 
is  not  enough. 

Had  an  advertiser  conducted 
such  an  experiment  in  the  same 
way  and  been  convinced  that 
he  had  done  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary,  you  may  be  sure  his  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  that  it  pays 
not  to  advertise. 

Selling  after  this  war  is  over 
is  going  to  be  just  as  competi¬ 
tive  as  it  ever  was,  but  buying 
is  going  to  be  very  different, 
and  consequently  the  competi¬ 
tive  differentials  are  going  to 
be  changed.  No  housewife  is 
going  to  care  whether  or  not  her 
lettuce  is  shipped  by  air  unless 
she  knows  that  it  is  better  be¬ 
cause  it  is  air-borne  from  the 
field  to  her  store. 

Why  advertise?  There  are 
few  reasons  unless  you  adver¬ 
tise  why. 

To  Jump  Or  Not 

JUST  in  case  you  didn’t  happen 

to  read  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
interview  with  John  Waters, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Brisbane  (Aus. )  Courier  Mail 
(Sept.  16.  p.  58),  the  newspapers 
down-under  have  an  interesting 
point  of  view  on  one  of  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  advertising 
and  editorial  matter. 

Mr.  Waters  personally  dis¬ 
likes  the  make-up  system  which 
places  in  the  middle  of  a  news 
story  that  little  parenthetical 
remark  “Continued  on  page  20,” 
but  more  than  that  he  believes 
it  is  something  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  liability,  chiefly  because 
many  persons  don’t  bother  to 
turn  to  page  20. 

He  explained  that  Australian 
newspapers  do  not  have  “jumps” 
and  commented;  “It’s  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  write  stories  so  long. 
People  want  to  get  the  facts  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  all  of  a  story  in  one  ‘crack’, 
we  usually  split  it  and  make 


CARE  SAVES  WEAR 

Esso  Marketeers  launched  this 
week  a  comprehensive  fall  and 
winter  campaign  for  their  service 
station  deolers.  To  run  in  news¬ 
papers  in  18  eastern  states  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana  in  cartoon 
form,  ads  remind  owners  that  pro¬ 
per  care  now  can  help  to  keep 
their  cars  on  the  road.  Radio 
and  outdoor  ads  are  also  being 
used.  The  agency  is  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. 


each  story  independent  with  a 
good  news  pointer.  That  dresses 
up  the  inside  pages  more. 

“Your  editors  say  the  adver¬ 
tisers  like  runovers,  but  we  feel 
that  by  dressing  up  the  pages 
more  we  give  them  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  setting  for  their  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

It’s  a  point  worth  investigat¬ 
ing.  At  least  one  magazine  is 
convinced  that  readers  prefer 
their  stories  “complete-in-one- 
issue”  and  others  have  reduced 
the  number  of  installments  per 
continued  story.  Do  newspaper 
readers  prefer  their  news  stories 
complete-on-one-page?  Possibly 
one  of  the  readership  studies 
could  answer  that  question. 

No,  No,  Mr.  Shakespeare 

MORE  proof  of  the  truth  in  the 

statement  that  nothing  is 
precious  until  it  is  threatened; 
Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York 
specialty  store,  is  on  the  brand- 
name  bandwagon  this  week 
with  a  large-space  ad  spot¬ 
lighting  many  brand  labels, 
saluting  “the  makers  behind  our 
reputation  for  quality.”  Pano¬ 
ramic  screens  of  labels  also  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  store’s  windows. 

And,  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Co.  tells  industrial  executives 
“You  plan  that  post-war 
product,  let  Dennison  plan  the 
tag.  ”  Yes,  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
there  are  many  more  kinds  of 
roses  than  there  were  in  your 
day.  and  advertisers  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  determined  that 
their  “rose”  isn’t  going  to  be 
confused  with  anyone  else’s. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

USING  40  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  United  States 
Lines  is  launching  a  campaign 
to  point  out  how  jobs  in  12 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


OWI  Ad  Aid 
Not  Extended  to 
Freed  Nations 

Rumors  that  the  advertising 
service  of  the  Special  Promotion 
Division,  OWI  Overseas,  New 
York,  will  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  neutral 
countries  now  covered,  the  lib¬ 
erated  countries  are  unfounded, 
Harold  D.  Frazee,  chief  of  that 
division,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

However,  the  service  which  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  place¬ 
ment  of  American  advertising 
in  foreign  publications  is  con¬ 
tinuing  and  according  to  export 
advertising  agency  men  is  prov¬ 
ing  extremely  helpful. 

Ads  Are  Weapons 

Special  Promotion  Division, 
which  the  OWI  emphasizes  is 
not  an  advertising  agency,  crys- 
talized  the  program  in  booklet 
form  last  summer,  giving  spe¬ 
cific  data  on  Sweden,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal.  Turkey  and  Egypt.  In  that 
publication  it  pointed  out  that 
advertising  today  will  help  as¬ 
sure  foreign  markets  for  Amer¬ 
ican  merchandise  tomorrow  and 
that  “advertising  by  American 
industry  is  also  a  powerful 
weapon  of  economic  warfare.” 

Despite  war  interference  with 
delivery  and  production,  Ger¬ 
man  industries,  the  brochure  as¬ 
serts.  have  continued  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  increasing  volume  in  neu¬ 
tral  countries,  a  situation  which 
corroborates  “the  German  phil¬ 
osophy  that  even  if  they  lose 
the  war  militarily,  they  intend 
to  win  it  economically.” 

With  the  fastest  and  surest 
means  of  communication  at  its 
command  and  outposts  on  the 
scene,  the  OWI  has  been  able  to 
keep  American  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  apprised  of  media 
changes  and  informed  as  to  the 
best  means  for  transmitting 
campaign  material  and  handling 
correspondence;  saved  them 
time  and  money  by  making  OWI 
transmission  facilities  available 
and  has  given  them  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  OWI  overseas  represen¬ 
tatives.  Either  directly  or 
through  their  agencies  such  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  Firestone,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  General  Foods.  Koly- 
nos  Co.,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  and 
the  Norge  Division.  B  o  r  g  - 
Warner,  have  made  u.se  of  the 
S6rvic0. 

The  U.  S.  Steel  Export  Co.,  for 
example,  comments;  “This  news¬ 
paper  advertising  keeps  the  pro¬ 
gressive  activities  of  American 
industry  constantly  before  the 
buying  public  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  preparatory  to  the  day 
when  international  trade  will 
resume  the  proportions  of  peace¬ 
time  normalcy.  The  OWI  has 
assisted  valuably  ...  in  sched¬ 
uling  our  newspaper  insertions 
in  various  countries  overseas.” 

In  addition  to  the  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  program  the  OWI 
booklet  includes  the  results  of 
economic  surveys  made  of  the 
countries  nam^,  approximate 
appropriations  for  typical  cam¬ 
paigns  and  rate  scales  for  the 
newspapers  in  these  countries. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

NOT  FOR  A  MINUTE  does  this  department  feel  it  knows  what 
is  wrong  with  our  profession,  if  anything,  or  what  should  be 
done  on  the  staffs  of  over  a  thousand  different  newspapers  of 
both  high  and  low  degree.  We  do  know  this:  It's  high  time  for 
you  to  be  thinking  about  your  post-war  advertising  staff. 

You,  like  all  of  us,  have  lost  men  from  your  selling  staff. 
You  have  probably  filled  in  with  women.  They,  no  doubt,  have 
done  a  good  job.  They  are  probably  hired  for  the  “duration.” 
You  know,  when  your  men  come  back,  if  they  want  the  old  job, 
you  are  duty  bound  to  give.  But  the  question  is,  do  they  want  it? 

We  have  in  mind  two  former  advertising  men.  One  always 
wanted  to  be  in  radio.  The  other  was  interested  solely  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Neither  could  get  the  education  wanted  along  these  lines. 
They  were  drafted!  The  one  wanting  to  know  radio  got  radio! 
The  one  wanting  to  know  medicine  got  medicine! 

Now,  after  a  couple  of  years  in  work  they  always  wanted, 
do  you  think  they  will  return  to  be  advertising  solicitors?  We 
think  not!  Then  the  question  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
those  who  have  taken  their  place?  They’re  probably  not  as 
good  and,  because  of  the  “duration”  angle  do  not  have  their 
hearts  in  it.  You  probably  have  not  trained  them  as  you  would 
have  trained  a  good  prospect  you  thought  would  be  a  salesman. 

There  is  a  trend:  Associated  Business  Papers  has  formed  a 
group  on  reemployment  of  veterans;  some  New  York  advertising 
men  have  formed  an  organization  to  teach  advertising  to  interned 
and  “P.W.”  who  want  to  learn  advertising;  other  branches  of 
industry  are  training  men  for  their  line  of  industry  in  post-war. 
What  has  newspaper  advertising  done?  What  have  you  done? 

“G.I.”  is  coming  back  after  making  more  money  in  the  clear 
than  he  ever  did  before.  He’ll  demand  more!  Better  start  train¬ 
ing  youngsters  who  are  interested  in  advertising.  Plenty  of 
them  if  you’ll  give  ’em  a  chance. 

*  *  * 

OLD  THEME;  “Dairy  Council  Digest”  doesn’t  say  if  you  drink 
more  milk  you’ll  live  longer,  but  at  times  it  does  give  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  figures  you  can  use  one  way  or  another.  Thus; 

Of  more  than  130  million  people  in  the  U.S.,  nine  million 
are  over  65  years  old.  Since  1900,  more  than  15  years  have  been 
added  to  average  life  expectancy.  Average  span  in  U.S.  now 
close  to  65. 

*  *  * 

AUNT  E’THEL!  With  absence  of  inner-springs,  etc.,  one  of 
best  sellers  in  furniture  these  days  is  that  little  contraption 
you  can  shuffle  around  most  anywhere  in  the  house.  Trade  calls 
it  a  "roll-away  bed.”  In  Chicago,  “Carson’s”  been  plugging  and 
sold  scads.  If  your  furniture  account  has  them,  for  his  next  ad 
suggest;  “What  Shall  We  Do  With  Aunt  Ethel?” 

*  •  * 

AND  LADY  LOBSTER!  A  number  of  letters  have  been  received 
about  that  Lady  Lobster  being  tenderer  than  the  male!  Even 
if  it  makes  your  mouth  water,  a  suggestion  for  your  restaurant 
selling  same.  Was  lifted  from  ad  of  “The  House  of  Eng”  in 
Chicago.  Copy  went  on;  “’The  lobster  is  served  disjointed  in 
’  a  soft  egg  sauce  artistically  blended  with  ground  fresh  barbecued 

I  pork,  and  tiny  black  beans.  It  is  accented  with  aromatic  Oriental 

.  spices  and  a  very  discreet  tohisper  of  garlic.” 

*  *  * 

DIRECT  MAIL!  Dispatch  to  “Retailing”  from  Buffalo  reports 
’  that  direct  mail  has  failed  to  attract  the  consumer  response 

expected  during  the  war  period  by  furniture  retailers  operating 
i  on  installment  basis.  This  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  larger 

[  furniture  dealers  whose  business  is  based  on  the  time  payment 

;  plan. 

>  Thought  here  to  handle  your  accounts  using  circulars.  “Sear’s” 

;  other  day  attracted  attention  with  “throw-away”  stressing  use 

’  of  telephone.  With  newsprint  scarce,  bound  to  be  some  of  this. 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

Looks  like  getting  to  be  too  much.  Every  adverse  plug  now 
will  have  effect  later! 

*  *  • 

SMALL  ADS!  Consistently  run,  means  cash  registers  consistently 
_  humming.  Time  to  work  these  up!  Trade  reports  “small  ads” 
pushed  “Pebeco  Powder”  to  $l-million.  .  .  .  Good  example  you 
are  probably  carrying  is  “Pal  Blades.” 

Idea!  “Pal”  gives  dates  and  circumstances  regarding  use  or 
invention  of  things.  Tie  in  with  fact  that  “Pal’’  patented  hollow 
ground  blade.  As  “Robert  M.  Green  invented  first  ice  cream 
soda!”  .  .  .  “Ben  Franklin  invented  the  rocking  chair!  .  .  .  Any 
good  encyclopedia  gives  a  thousand  other  copy  ideas.  Tie  in  with 
“.  .  .  but  Jones  &  Smith  made  shopping  a  science” — “.  .  .  but 
Jones  &  Smith  made  gift  selection  a  picnic.” 

•  •  • 

THAT  LI’TTLE  WORD  “FREE”  is  getting  the  squeeze.  FTC 

says  can  be  used  only  when  contingent  charges  cover  actual 
postage.  Say  in  future  must  mean  exactly  what  it  says  .  ^  .  free— 
without  cost  to  customer  either  in  fees  or  services. 

*  «  • 

WILL  YOU  BE  GROUNDED  ...  in  that  post-war  flying  era? 

Something  to  think  about  when  planes  are  common  as  autos, 
air  strips  around  like  filling  stations.  Chas.  I.  Stanton  of  CAA 
says  within  three  years  after  will  be  300,000  civilian  aircraft  in 
U.S.  with  approximately  90%  privately-owned.  Estimated  now 
about  3,000  Class  1  and  2  airports,  1,100  Class  3  and  4.  .  .  .  Says 
will  need  double  that,  biggest  increase  in  smaller  fields.  One 
concern  now  has  “packaged”  airports— everything  but  the  land. 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  mailing  deadline  for  overseas  over  15th.  Still  an 
idea  for  you  in  the  fact  that  Post  Office  and  ODT  are  stressing 
that  gifts  for  folks  at  home  should  be  sent  by  December  1st. 

*  «  * 

NEW  AUTOS  may  or  may  not  be  rationed  when  they  come. 

OPA  hasn’t  yet  made  up  mind.  But  this  is  known:  dealers 
still  have  20,000  pre-war  cars  that  have  never  been  on  the  road. 

*  •  • 

FAMOUS  INITIALS!  .  .  .  Jacoby  &  Bender,  manufacturer  of 

watch  attachments,  currently  running  series  ads  in  trade  mags 
under  heading  “Famous  J-B’s.”  Have  you  an  old  established 
store  that  pl4ys  on  its  name?  One  we  know  is  “Glenn-Mlnnich.” 
Let’s  see  that  encyclo.  again!  There’s  George  B.  McClellan-— 
George  Barr  McCutcheon — Guglielmo  Marconi — Glenn  Martin- 
Guy  de  Maupassant — George  B.  Meade — George  Meredith — Gouv* 
rneur  Morris — and  on  into  the  night.  TTie  encyclo.  will  also 
give  you  copy  to  use  on  each. 

•  *  * 

DID  YOU  KNOW  .  .  .  that  America  wastes  43V!'  tons  of  food 
every  minute? 

*  *  • 

“SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER!”  .  .  .  Here’s  a  tip  for  you  fellows 
in  the  states  neighboring  on  Canada  that  you  may  or  may 
not  know  about.  Gifts  of  200  cigarettes  a  week  (if  you  can 
get  ’em),  or  50  cigars  a  week,  or  pound  of  manufactured  tobacco 
can  be  forwarded  from  U.S.  to  persons  in  the  service  in  Canada 
exempt  from  custom  and  excise. 

•  *  * 

A  STORY  TO  TELL!  .  .  .  Geo.  D.  Skinner  of  Ayer’s  in  “Jeweler’s 
Circular-Keystone”  says:  “’The  jewelers  have  a  story  to  tell 
that  the  public  is  eager,  greedy  to  hear  .  .  .  that  means  you’ve 
got  a  natural.”  He  calls  attention  to  their  campaign  current, 
to  promote  recognition  of  term  “Registered  Jeweler”  and  work 
of  American  Gem  Society.  Says  “You  can’t  build  up  the  Reg¬ 
istered  Jeweler  unless  you  first  build  up  the  jeweler.”  Note  this: 
“The  advertising  of  most  retail  jewelers  is  as  far  behind  that 
of  the  department  stores  as  their  other  types  of  promotion”  .  .  . 
not  because  of  greater  size  of  Department  Store  or  greater  amount 
of  space  taken  in  the  papers.  It’s  rather  in  the  alert,  lively, 
imaginative,  human-appeal  quality  of  the  advertising. 

Your  jewelers  have  read  this!  Why  don’t  you  help  them  to 
tell  the  story? 

All  correspondence  relative  to  The  Party  Line  should  he  ad.lressed  to  Edito«  * 
PrSLISHF*. 
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Douglas  McMurtrie 
Type  Designer,  Dies 


DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE,  56, 

director  of  typography  of 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  Chicago, 
designer  of  typography  for  more 
than  100  U.S.  daily  newspapers, 
and  an  international  authority 
on  printing,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  home  in  Evanston, 
Ill.,  Sept.  29. 

Well  known  to  newspapermen 
and  those  in  the  printing 
industry,  Mr.  McMurtrie  not 
only  was  tlie  creator  of  a  num- 
bar  of  popular  type  faces,  but 
he  also  wrote  extensively  on 
the  graphic  arts.  He  was  also 
a  1  authority  on  the  care  of  the 
crippled,  especially  those  wound- 
in  World  War  I. 

As  an  outstanding  authority 
in  the  field  of  graphic  arts,  Mr. 
McMurtrie  devoted  his  business 
and  professional  life  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  typography  and  to  re¬ 
search  in  the  history  and  bibli¬ 
ography  of  printing. 

Publiahor  at  13 

Bom  in  Belmar,  N.  J.,  on  July 
20,  1888,  the  son  of  a  distin- 
^iiahed  chemical  engineer, 
Douglas  Crawford  McMurtrie, 
a?  a  boy  of  13,  started  upon 
the  road  which  he  was  to  follow 
the  rest  of  his  life.  While  a 
pupil  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  New  York,  he  joined 
three  schoolmates  in  publishing 
a  school  paper,  the  Junior  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Young  McMurtrie  later  spent 
four  years  at  the  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  where  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  school's 
yearbook,  in  which  he  first  tried 
his  hand  at  the  typographical 
design  of  a  book.  He  entered 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  where  he  complied  with 
his  father’s  wishes  to  the  extent 
of  roistering  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering.  But  even  then,  print¬ 
ing  became  his  chief  interest. 
He  became  “Tech”  correspond¬ 
ent  for  three  Boston  newspapers 
and  was  chosen  to  edit  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  Institute’s  yearbook. 

Leaving  the  Institute  in  1909, 
Mr.  McMurtrie’s  first  position 
was  with  the  Pittsburgh  ’Ty¬ 
phoid  Fever  Commission  as  a 
statistician.  He  soon  left  Pitts- 
biirgh  for  New  York,  where  he 
became  a  free-lance  designer 
ar  d  producer  of  printing.  One 
of  his  customers  was  Edward 
Goodman,  a  boyhood  associate  in 


Award  to  E.  &  P. 

THREE  newspaper  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER. 
Notional  Publisher  and  Pub¬ 
lishers*  Auxiliary,  received  ci¬ 
tations  from  the  Kiwanis  Club 
cl  Chicogo,  along  with  2,000 
c'ailies  ond  weeklies,  Oct.  5, 
in  connection  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  program  oi  Kiwanis  Clubs 
to  pay  tribute  to  newspapers 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during 
National  Newspaper  Week. 


the  publication  of  the  Junior 
Spectator.  Goodman  had  be¬ 
come  a  theatrical  producer  and 
McMurtrie  designed  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  weekly  programs  for 
Goodman’s  productions. 

One  of  these  programs  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Ingalls 
Kimball,  co-designer  with  Ber¬ 
tram  Goodhue  of  Cheltenham, 


Douglas  McMurtrie 


one  of  the  most  widely  known 
typefaces  of  the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Mr.  Kimball,  as  president  of 
Cheltenham  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  soon  had  Mr.  McMurtrie  on 
his  staff  as  general  manager  of 
the  Cheltenham  Press  and  typo¬ 
graphical  advisor  lo  the  agency. 

In  1917,  Mr.  McMurtrie  became 
director  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  printing  office.  He  held 
this  position  until  1919.  when 
he  became  president  of  the  Ar¬ 
bor  Press.  He  was  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  a  modern 
printing  plant  on  a  10-acre  site 
at  Greenwich.  Conn.  Unfore¬ 
seen  financial  difficulties  arose, 
resulting  in  the  sale  of  the  plant 
to  Conde  Nast  Publications,  in 
1921.  Mr.  McMurtrie  remained 
as  general  manager  of  the  Conde 
Nast  Press  until  1923. 

Joined  Ludlow  in  '27 

The  following  year  he  again 
set  himself  up  as  an  independent 
producer  of  printing  in  New 
York,  this  time  as  president  of 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Inc. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  to 
Chicago  to  become  director  of 
typography  for  Cuneo  Press.  In 
1927,  he  became  director  of 
advertising  and  typography  with 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Co., 
which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  his  work  with  Ludlow,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  that 
company’s  typeface  committee. 
While  he  was  more  interested 
in  good  usage  of  typefoces  than 
in  details  of  typeface  design, 
the  Ultra-Modern  ( McMurtrie  > 
typeface  family  was  produced 
by  Ludlow  in  1928  under  his 
direction. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  made  innum¬ 


erable  contributions  to  printing 
trade  journals  and  in  books  and 
monographs  concerning  the  art 
of  printing.  Among  his  best 
known  works  are  “The  Book, 
the  Story  of  Printing  and  Book¬ 
making,”  now  in  its  third  edi¬ 
tion  since  its  first  appearance 
as  “The  Golden  Book”;  “Wings 
for  Words,”  the  latter  the  life 
story  of  Johann  Gutenberg, 
father  of  modern  printing;  and 
“Modem  Typography  and  Lay¬ 
out.” 

To  the  history  of  the  press  of 
U.S.,  Mr.  McMurtrie  made  nu¬ 
merous  contributions.  With  the 
assistance  of  Albert  H.  Allen, 
associated  with  him  in  this 
work  since  1927,  he  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  histories  of  the  press 
in  several  states  of  the  union, 
with  bibliographies  and  their 
early  imprints.  Another  proj¬ 
ect  was  the  American  Imprints 
Inventory,  conducted  under 
WPA,  which  aimed  at  listing. 


LONDON,  Sept.  25  —  M  a  n  y 

American  press  associations 
and  newspaper  correspondents 
are  now  heard  in  Germany  and 
the  European-occupied  countries 
by  means  of  ABSIE,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Station  in 
Europe,  which  is  located  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  is  operated  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Every  day  American  news¬ 
papermen  appear  before  this 
station’s  microphones  to  give 
eye-witness  accounts  of  actions 
in  France  or  analysis  of  the 
general  war  situation. 

The  correspondents  work  with 
the  station’s  Special  Events  De¬ 
partment,  which  has  set  up  a 
section  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  handling  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents’  material  and  schedule. 
The  operation  is  geared  to  the 
convenience  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  time,  but  is  now  working 
so  smoothly  that  correspondents 
have  been  able  to  appear  at 
ABSIE  almost  immediately  after 
filing  their  stories  to  their  Amer¬ 
ican  offices. 

Services  Gratis 

None  of  the  correspondent 
receives  remuneration  for  this 
service.  Many  have  made  more 
than  one  appearance.  The  news¬ 
paper  men  write  their  own  copy 
either  in  their  own  offices  or 
with  ABSIE  facilities.  Their 
copy  is  subject  to  regular 
SHAEF  censorship. 

The  correspondents’  copy  runs 
to  approximately  300  words  or 
about  three  to  four  minutes  on 
the  air. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  scheduling  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  recordings  are  made 
of  the  stories  and  used  on  ap¬ 
propriate  programs.  Bilingual 
and  polylingual  correspondents 
make  recordings  of  their  copy 
in  all  their  languages  and  the 
recordings  are  used  on  as  many 
language  programs  as  possible. 
ABSIE  broadcasts  in  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian. 

The  newspaper  men  and 


in  thousands  of  American  li¬ 
braries,  of  every  title  printed 
and  published  in  the  U.S.  within 
certain  date  limits.  After  th* 
WPA  had  been  discontinued, 
this  work  was  resumed  in  1^ 
by  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  educational 
committee.  Last  year,  he  be¬ 
came  keenly  interested  in  a 
new  direction — the  underground 
press  of  Europe  in  the  Nazi- 
occupied  countries.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  and  he 
had  made  the  beginnings  of  a 
book  on  this  subject. 

In  1915,  Mr.  McMurtrie  mar¬ 
ried  Adele  Koehler.  She  sur¬ 
vives  him.  together  with  three 
children.  Havelock  Hayden. 
Mrs.  Helen  Josephine  Hodgson, 
and  Thomas  Baskerville,  the 
latter  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


women  who  have  broadcast  at 
ABSIE  to  date  are: 

United  Press  —  Phil  Ault, 
Frank  Breese,  Walter  Cronkite, 
Jack  Frankish,  Joseph  Grigg, 
Sam  Hales,  Bill  Higginbotham. 
Bruce  Munn,  Bob  Musel,  Henry 
Tosti  Russel,  Collie  Small, 
Everett  Vilander,  Doug  Werner. 

Associated  Press — Ernest  Ag- 
new.  Jack  Chester,  Abe  Gold¬ 
berg,  Wilmot  Hercher,  Gladwin 
Hill,  Russell  Landstrom,  Ned 
Nordness,  Alec  Singleton,  Bar¬ 
bara  Wace,  Tom  Yarborough. 
Taylor  Henry. 

International  News  Service— 
Charles  Smith,  Joseph  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith,  William  Wade, 
Richard  Tregaskis,  John  Jarrell, 
William  Stoneman,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Tom 
Watson,  Thurston  Macauley. 

New  York  Times,  Harold  Den¬ 
ney,  Raymond  Daniell,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Daniell,  E.  C.  Daniel. 
Drew  Middleton,  John  MacCor- 
mack;  Baltimore  Sun,  Holbrook 
Bradley;  New  York  News,  Gra¬ 
ham  Miller;  Chicago  Tribune, 
William  Strand;  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Richard  L. 
Tobin,  Joseph  Barnes,  Gill  Robb 
Wilson;  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Laurence  Youngman;  Chicago 
Sun,  Frederick  Kuh,  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker,  William  Hum¬ 
phreys,  John  Macklin. 

Mutual  Network,  Arthur 
Mann;  WGAR,  David  Bailor; 
Magazine  correspondents  —  Lee 
Miller,  Vogue;  Sgt.  Reg  Kenny, 
Yank;  Demaree  Bess,  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  Dennis  Scanlan, 
Time  and  Lije;  Henry  Wolfe, 
This  Week;  Arch  Whitehouse, 
Saturday  Everting  Post,  and  Joe 
Evans,  Newsweek. 

Others  are;  Bert  Brandt  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  Sam  Ad¬ 
kins  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  George  Backer,  Lt.-  t 
Com.  Herbert  Agar;  Alec  Uhl  of  j 
PM,  Howard  Chernoff  of  West  f 
Virginia  Network,  W.  C.  Heinz 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  Charles 
Collingwood  and  Ed  Murrow  of  t 
CBS,  and  George  Hicks  of  the 
Blue  Network. 


Correspondents  Make 
Radio  Talks  to  Germans 
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BANNERS  OF  LIBERTY 

Wallace  Dunning,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 


THE  PROBLEM  CHILD 

Anne  Mergen,  Miami  Daily  News 


ABOUT  TO  SPIN  ON  A  NEW  AXIS 

Charles  Werner,  Chicago  Sun 


Sixth  War  Loan  Drive 
Plans  Get  Under  Way 


PROMOTIONAL  plans  for  the 

forthcoming  Sixth  War  Loan 
Drive  were  presented  to  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  approximately  500  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  by  U.  S. 
Treasury  and  War  Advertising 
Council  officials  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  Times  Hall  Oct.  5. 

Scheduled  to  get  under  way 
Nov.  20,  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
will  have  as  its  objective  the 
sale  of  14  billion  dollars  of  War 
Bonds,  of  which  five  billion 
will  be  sought  from  individuals, 
Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  War 
Finance  Division,  reported.  The 
advertising  campaign  encom¬ 
passing  all  media  will  be  slanted 
toward  the  Pacific  war. 

Drive  Nov.  20 — Dec.  16 

The  time  for  the  drive,  Nov.  20 
to  Dec.  16.  was  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Gamble  said.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  drive  was  delayed  a 
short  time  because  of  elections 
to  avoid  any  political  emphasis. 

The  copy  policy  and  “rough” 
advertising  copy  for  the  Sixth 
War  Loan  contained  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  booklet,  he  explained, 
were  necessarily  written  even 
before  the  dates  for  the  loan 
could  be  determined.  It,  of 
course,  was  important  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  material  to  recognize 
the  possibility  of  a  German  de¬ 
feat  before  or  during  the  drive. 
For  that  reason  both  the  policy 
and  suggested  advertising  copy 
was  geared  strongly  to  that 
eventuality. 

However,  it  was  stressed  that 
it  is  highly  important  that  un¬ 
less  military  events  should  war¬ 
rant  otherwise,  copy  should  not 
give  the  impression  that  the  war 
in  Europe  is  nearly  over. 

"Regardless  of  what  happens 
in  Germany,  the  need  for  extra 


bond  sales  will  continue  for 
some  time,”  Gamble  pointed  out. 
“The  public  generally  feels  that 
we  have  passed  the  worst  of  the 
war,  whereas  we  are  going  to 
have  to  borrow  to  meet  war  ex¬ 
penditures.  We  need  66  billion 
before  March,  1945.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  shock  to  the  people  to 
learn  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  continue  expenses  dur- 
in  the  12  months  ahead.  It  is 
largely  a  psychological  problem 
that  will  have  to  be  combatted 
by  advertising. 

“In  the  Sixth  War  Loan  Fund 
we  have  to  advance  personal 
economic  reasons  if  we  were 
going  to  successfully  carry  out 
the  drive,”  Mr.  Gamble  also  said. 

Paul  B.  West,  acting  chairman 
of  the  War  Advertising  Council, 
stressed  the  continuing  need  for 
advertising  support  of  home 
front  campaign,  and  paid  tribute 
to  American  business  for  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  date. 

Following  Mr.  West,  Stuart 
Peabody,  advertising  director  of 
the  Borden  Company  and  War 
Advertising  Council  coordinator 
on  war  finance  campaigns,  who 
presided  over  the  meeting,  told 
advertisers  that  in  all  War  Bond 
drives,  as  in  the  development 
of  commercial  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  “the  first  job  is  to  get 
the  facts,”  An  exhaustive  field 
survey  has  followed  each  of  the 
bond  drives  to  gauge  public  re¬ 
action  to  specific  appeals  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  succeed¬ 
ing  appeals,  he  stated. 

To  give  further  details  of 
these  survey  findings,  Mr,  Pea¬ 
body  called  on  Dr.  Rensis  Li¬ 
kert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  showed  a  slide  film 
reviewing  each  of  the  drives. 

“Figures  show  that  as  the  so¬ 
licitation  increased,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “the  effectiveness  in¬ 


creased.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  on  solicitation.” 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  in 
the  buying  of  bonds  by  farmers 
during  the  Fifth  War  Loan, 
caused  probably  by' June  and 
July  being  heavy  work  months 
and  also  months  when  farmers 
do  not  have  much  ready  money, 
it  was  explained,  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  this  time  to 
contact  the  farm  laborer. 

A  sound  film  tracing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  first  five  bond  drives 
in  terms  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  during  these  periods,  and 
also  presenting  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  and  outdoor  campaigns 
for  the  new  drive,  was  shown 
bv  Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of 
advertising,  press  and  radio,  of 
the  War  Finance  Division. 

Agencies  Volunteer  Aid 

The  basic  appeals  mapped  out 
by  the  six  volunteer  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  agencies  ac¬ 
tive  on  Treasury  campaigns  are 
contained  in  the  information 
booklet.  Dates,  goal,  slogans, 
copy  ideas  and  factual  data  on 
the  Pacific  war  are  also  given. 

Newspaper  layouts  pictured 
include  ads  emotional  in  ap¬ 
proach,  as  well  as  other  “reason- 
why”  ads  emphasizing  the  great 
cost  of  the  Jap  war. 

The  agencies  that  prepared 
the  Treasury  campaign  material 
are  Young  &  Rubicam,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co..  G.  M.  Basford  Company, 
and  Joseph  Katz  Company. 

In  a  joint  letter  to  advertisers 
urging  support  of  the  campaign, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Elmer 
Davis,  OWI  director,  said:  “In 
carrying  the  story  of  the  Sixth 
War  Loan  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  even  more  than 
explaining  the  urgent  need  for 
billions  of  dollars.  You  can  help 
make  clear  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  full-sized  war  on  our 
hands  in  the  Pacific  and  that  this 
war  will  go  on  until  the  enemy 
is  completely  defeated.” 


British  Again 
Criticize  U.  S. 
News  Coverage 

Criticisms  to  the  effect  that 
British  troops  fighting  in  Europe 
are  not  receiving  sufficient 
credit  in  American  newspapers 
again  flared  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  last  week  when  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  asked  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Information  what  steps  he 
was  taking  to  make  known  gen¬ 
erally  the  achievements  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops. 

An  answer  to  the  criticism 
came  from  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph’s  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  in  an  illustrated  story 
carried  in  the  same  edition 
of  the  British  paper  that  pub¬ 
lished  the  Commons  story. 

“While  there  was  every  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  European  invasion  for  the 
views  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  yesterday  about  the 
failure  of  the  American  press 
and  radio  to  recognize  sufficient¬ 
ly  the  part  played  by  British 
forces,”  the  correspondent  wrote, 
“the  picture  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  days.” 

Corroborating  his  statement 
the  writer  radioed  a  photograph 
of  headlines  from  the  New  York 
Times,  News,  Sun  and  Herald 
Tribune,  all  emphasizing  British 
action  in  Holland. 

“The  epic  of  Arnhem  and  the 
British  Second  Army’s  lunge 
towards  the  Siegfried  Line  took 
first  place  in  the  news  every¬ 
where,”  he  continued,  “clearly 
demonstrating  that  when  the 
troops  of  their  Allies  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  dramatic  action 
American  editors  are  only  too 
eager  to  print  all  the  details  they 
can  get.” 

In  Commons,  the  Minister  of 
Information  was  asked  to  give 
public  relations  officers  in  the 
field  better  communication  fa¬ 
cilities  and  to  procure  greater 
uniformity. 


^  ■ _  T  1  •  to  stop  because  Harry  Goodwin 

Country  Journalism  |'^xnr-.reS,''su.“i!cs 

Makes  Good  in  Big  City  one  old  brooch,  and  right  away 

^  "  the  readers  brought  in  20  more, 

n  u  1  .  MAO  So  we  had  to  stop  those  too. 

Bronx  Home  News  Circulates  106,000  Apparently  everybody  in  the 

Under  Noses  of  N.  Y.  City  Giants  brooch.” 

_  rk.  •  u,  T>  A  I  News  of  Bronx  boys  in  ser- 

By  Dwight  Bentel  vice  is  something  else  again.  It 

■ATAWT  L  sets  precedence  over  any  other 

YOU  MIGHT  think  the  nine  twists,  that  would  make  many  a  local  feature.  Promotions,  deco¬ 
newspaper  giants  which  daily  cross-roads  editor  rub  his  eyes,  rations,  casualties,  inductions, 
stalk  across  the  five  boroughs  To  understand  the  Home  News  discharges  receive  a  careful  and 
comprising  the  greater  City  of  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  sympathetic  presentation  that 
New  York  would  soon  trample  Bronx,  the  town  within  a  city,  consumes  great  areas  of  white 
out  lesser  journalistic  enterprise  Or,  as  some  would  insist,  the  space  in  an  era  of  newsprint 
in  their  domain  beneath  the  city  with  a  small-town  com-  shortage,  makes  heavy  demands 
thunderous  tread  of  their  com-  plex — with  a  deep-seated  com-  on  four  engravers  in  a  modern 
bined  5,000,000  circulation.  munity  pride,  and  a  civic  out-  engraving  plant,  three  photogra- 

But  they  don’t.  A  consider-  look  characterized  by  the  well-  phers,  and  various  and  assorted 
abie  and  varied  newspaper  ac-  known  “Bronx  cheer”  which  is  staff  members  and  executives, 
tivlty  flourishes  in  their  back  traditionally  directed  from  these  including  Mr.  Goodwin,  but  pays 
yards,  on  their  front  porches  parts  at  any  presumption  of  big  dividends  in  reader  inter- 
and  even  in  their  living  rooms,  equality,  not  to  mention  superi-  est  and  the  kind  of  goodwill  that 
so  to  speak.  As  for  example,  the  ority,  anywhere  else  in  the  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  suc- 
Bronx  Home  News.  world.  cessful  rural  journalism — even 

In  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  Community  Apart  New  York  City  rural  journal- 

there  will  adorn  the  news  stands  ~  „  .  .  .  ^  ism. 

and  door  sills  on  any  day  the  -About  90^!.  of  the  ‘Uotown- 

New  York  Times.  Herald  Trib-  of  New  York  City,  but  is  spiritu-  About  90  o  of  the  Uptown 

line.  Daily  News,  Daily  Mirror.  aHv  apart  from  it.  Its  residents  S!  of£es  bv 

PM,  Post,  Journal-American,  call  theinselves  “Bronxites  —  Jo  the  Home  News  offices  b^^ 

Sun,  World-Telegram  .  .  .  and.  fnd  the  Bronx  Home  News  is  Ss  Mr  Go^w!n 

the  Home  News  their  paper.  “Hell,  says  City  men,  says  ivir.  uooawin. 

11/  II  pj-4  j  c  II  Mitor  Harry  Parsons,  one-time  People  parade  m  and  out  of 

Succoftstul  moving  picture  dssist&nt  dircc*  here  £roin  the  time  ^ve  open 
That  is  to  say,  for  the  pur-  tor,  “they  waik  in  and  out  of  this  till  the  tinie  we  close,  either  to 

poses  of  this  piece,  particularly  place  like  it  was  their  own  bring  the  latest  letter  from  the 

the  Home  News— a  prosperous,  kitchen.”  •  boy  overseas  or  to  find  put  why 

well-edited  and  well-printed  And  in  a  sense  it  is  It  cooks  we  dWn  t  run  the  one  they  had 

Journal  that  flaunts  a  daily  cir-  a  frand  of  news’  for  them  ^at  already  brought.  For  a  while  we 

culation  of  106,000  (110,000  Sun-  coJj™  no®  even  get  inside  the 
days)  in  the  typographical  faces  ?°ont  d^r  of  aS  of  itt  bi| 

colossi  of  New  “downtown”  contemporaries.  Their  Own  Paper 

lA  AW*  A  newspaperdom,  de-  tnuch  less  into  their  columns.  The  sense  of  proprietorship 

spite  the  fact  it  is  ensconced  in  “We’ve  even  got  to  be  careful  with  which  BronxUes  regard  the 

their  own  north  bedroom,  geo-  ^ot  to  give  it  only  three  para-  Home  News  extends  even  to  a 

shaking.  graphs  if  we  gave  somebody  working  participation  in  its  news 

..  The  Home  News  has  b^n  hit-  else’s  four,”  says  Mr.  Parsons,  gathering  activities.  'Die  paper 
ting  the  Br^x  streets  and  door-  "They’ll  be  back  to  ask  how  runs  a  weekly  “news  tip”  contest, 
*"  ****  early  afternoon  come.  and  it’s  not  unusual  to  get  fifty 

even  have^^an^  iri^rioritjf^om-  ***®‘*^  daughter’s  gradua-  Tips  are  entered  on  a  triplicate 

even  nave  an  inierioriiy  com  ragweed  has  recorder  and  the  duplicate  car- 

nriAspnoe  or  rAthpr  its  eon-  flrown  in  the  lot  next  to  their  bons  are  kept  ready  at  all  times 
tinu^  if^lhealth’^  ^nLitutes  a  bouse,  an  interesting  old  brooch  to  show  some  of  the  tipsters,  who 
to^ffl  Dh?nomenon  as  in-  somebody’s  grand-  will  most  surely  be  in  to  check. 

terestlnl  as  SXr  ffLlf  and  ”^other.  or  the  latest  doings  of  who  was  the  first  with  the  infor- 
lereSiUlg  as  uie  paper  ana  cnm»Vww1v  enn  in  fh**  .QAP-  mafinn  T^pir  nam^.Q  nrintAH 


Bronx  Home  News. 

In  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
there  will  adorn  the  news  stands 
and  door  sills  on  any  day  the 
New  York  Times,  Herald  Trib- 


the  Home  News. 

Well-Edited,  Succeeeiul 


boy  overseas  or  to  find  out  why 


A„,i  o  ii  to  II  we  didn’t  run  the  one  they  had 

.  J  already  brought.  For  a  while  we 

a  brand  of  news  for  them  that 


**'For  *tei”Home*News ’  desnite  '^®y  bring  in  all  kinds  once  a  week— and  the  resulting 

u-  fo-af  of  stuff  that  would  be  trivial  to  column  of  solid-set  agate  type  in- 

tereiSolv  brick  Snd  ^one  downtown  but  is  dicates  pretty  clearly  that  not 

u  I -L  _ f  momentous  to  them — and  there-  much  happens  in  the  Bronx  that 

saK‘275.“fwS,1?'«fre1di;  (or.  Importtn.  to  us."  ,h.  Home  N.w,  doesn’t  hear 

torial  employes,  and  its  metro-  the  Home  News  handles  ^  . 

politan  setting  is  frankly  and  these  items  reveals  pretty  ac-  In  addition  to  a  heavy  prepon- 
admitt^ly  a  country  newspaper,  curately  the  nature  of  the  paper  derance  of  local  news,  a  good 
It’s  as  country  as  pumpkins  itself.  “Graduation  stories,  country  newspaper  might  be  ex- 
along  the  edge  of  a  corn  field,  or  christenings.  Bar  Mitzvahs  ( Jew-  pected  to  carry  a  tip-top  women’s 
hand-churned  sweet  butter  ’  i^b  confirmation — population  of  page — needlework,  dress  making, 
“We’re  rural  journalism  in  a  the  Bronx  is  more  than  40%  canning  tips,  medical  advice,  etc.. 


somebody  else’s  son  in  the  ser-  mation.  Their  names  are  printed 


hand-churned  sweet  butter  ’  i^b  confirmation — population  of  page — needlework,  dress  making, 
“We’re  rural  journalism  in  a  ibe  Bronx  is  more  than  40%  canning  tips,  medical  advice,  etc., 
city  suit  ”  says  Harry  Godwin  Jewish )  we’ve  got  to  be  careful  etc. — and  the  Home  News  does, 
its  genial  managing  editor  and  about.  We  used  to  carry  them  It  would  be  expected  to  devote 
former  head  of  a  sheet  music  all,  and  started  an  avalanche  considerable  attention  to  social 
company,  who,  incidentally,  ibat  nearly  buried  us.”  and  church  news,  which  the 

walks  down  a  Bronx  street  greet-  The  ragweed  stories  “we  had  Home  News  does,  and  to  concern 
Ing  people  by  their  first  names  ' 

“■xS’lSfli.d  oiTsoSolw"  Supreme  Court  AP  Hearing  Nov.  13 

WASHINGTON.  Oct.  5— The  Su-  opinion,  already  has  ruled  that 


York,  then,  you  have  the  picture 
of  a  country  newspaper  circu- 


preme  Court  has  scheduled  its  Associated  Press  must  amend  its 


latlnii  more  than  a  hundred  hearing  of  the  Associated  Press  by-laws  to  give  wider  opportu- 
thouMnd  copies  to  a  populati^  appeal  from  a  loww  court  dwi-  nity  of  admisrion  to  applicant 
of  supposed  urban  sophisticates,  Nov.  13.  Tl^  AP  brief,  newspaper^ 

many  of  whom  never  saw  a  cow  which  must  outline  the  case  It  is  tion  elected  to  fight  the  rating 
except  maybe  in  the  Bronx  Zoo.  going  to  present,  must  be  filed  and  has  the  support  of  the 
And,  it  should  be  added,  it  with  the  court  by  Oct.  25.  TOe  ANPA. 

firactices  the  principles  of  rural  government  s  brief  must  be  filed  The  Associated  Press  Board  of 
ournalism  with  a  free-handed  within  10  days  after  that.  Directors  was  meeting  at  its 

flourish,  and  some  ingenious  A  lower  court,  by  divided  New  York  offices  Oct.  4  and  5. 


e  Harry  Goodwin  itself  editorially  largely  with 
and  just  reading  local  affairs,  which  it  does  sIm 
them  made  him  And  then,  as  a  concession  to 
the  world-mindedness  which  is 
iVe  did  a  story  on  to  be  expected  of  cosmopolitan 
1,  and  right  away  readers,  even  Bronxite  Cos¬ 
ought  in  20  more,  mopolites,  the  Home  News  ca^ 

0  stop  those  too.  ries  a  daily  summary  of  Unitrt 
verybody  in  the  Press  world  news,  two  columns 
an  interesting  wide,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
Page  One.  ’There  are  no  comic 
■onx  boys  in  ser-  strips,  no  sports, 
ing  else  again.  It  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  neat 
;e  over  any  other  job  of  journalism,  regardless  of 
Promotions,  deco-  how  you  classify  it.  The  .snnit 
ilties,  inductions,  astuteness  that  has  gone  into  the 
eive  a  careful  and  interpretation  of  what  Bronxites 
presentation  that  want  to  read  results  also  in  a 
it  areas  of  white  physical  product  that  looks  very 
era  of  newsprint  well  indeed  alongside  their  ma¬ 
ss  heavy  demands  jesties  from  Manhattan.  As  a  ' 
vers  in  a  modern  matter  of  fact,  a  quick  glance  at 
it,  three  photogra-  their  front  pages  wouldn’t  re- 
'ious  and  assorted  veal  much  difference.  Almoit 
I  and  executives,  any  day  the  war  gets  the  head- 
Groodwin,  but  pays  lines,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  reader  inter-  on  any  day  “the  war  is  the  best 
id  of  goodwill  that  local  story  we  have.  Everybo^ 
irnerstone  of  sue-  in  the  Bronx  either  has  a  son 
cessful  rural  journalism — even  in  service,  or  knows  somebody 
New  York  City  rural  journal-  who  has.  You  can’t  beat  that 
ism.  for  local  news.” 

“About  90%  of  the  ‘Uptown-  I" 

’  news  is  brought  and  almost  everything 

News  offices  by  else-  the  Hoine  News  has  long 
ipnds  nt  thp  spr-  dedicated  itself  to  the  furthering 
'yrMr  Godwin,  of  racial  harmony-and  its  s«- 
le  in  and  out  of  o®®®  *®  indicated  by  the  minimum 
e  time  we  open  of  racial  dissonance  which  exists 
^e  close,  either  to  there  as  compared  with  thefom 
St  letter  from  the  other  boroughs  of  New  York 
ir  to  find  out  why  City.  For  its  efforts  it  hM  re- 
the  one  they  had  ooived  th^e  plaudits  of  the  Bronx 
It.  For  a  while  we  ^nterfmth  Council.  affiliated 
•ks  behind.  Now  the  National  Conference  of 
o  weeks  behind.”  J«ws.  From  the 

.  _  Jewish  War  Veterans  it  has  re- 

Jwn  Faper  ceived  a  large  American  flag,  as 

of  proprietorship  a  tribute  to  its  interfaith  efforts, 
onxftes  regard  the  Loading  Citixon 

xtends  even  to  a  t  -j  *  n  -a  u  u  i.  a  j 
Ipation  in  its  news  ,  Incidentally  it  should  be  imted 
rities  The  naner  tn  passing  that  Harry  Goodwin 
“news  tin’’ contest  1®  the  first,  and  Chamber  of 
lusual  to  get  fifty  Commerce  nomination  for  the 
ry  says  Mr  Good-  Bronx  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
"  the  Year,”  a  contest  sponsored 

, _ _  by  the  Bronx  Lions  Club. 

^bis  position  he  has  re- 
ceived  an  endorsement  that  re- 
veals  a  great  deal  about  his 
standing  not  only  in  the  com- 
munity  but  in  his  own  plant: 
“The  executive  Committee  of  the 
thP  Home  News  unit  of  the  New 

ivno  in?  York  Newspaper  Guild  heartily 
*  cndorses  the  nomination  of  Mr. 

that  Harry  (Gkiodwin  as  candidate  for 
hpa^  ^hc  Lions  Club’s  1944  Outstsnd- 
ews  doesn  t  hear  Citizen  Award. 

n  o  hAAoin,  nvonnn.  “Bccause  Mr.  Goodwln’s  ser 
S)er"Sht“be®*^  ^°ar?®usSX“*perternl2d 

.^i;ai  ’  friends,  realize  the  prodigious 

Home^News  dTOs  ’  amount  of  labor  he  expends  for 
fhe  benefit  of  the  community 
^rid  the  great  amount  of  good 
Sews*  which  the  accomplished  by  these  efforts.” 

)es  and  to  concern  The  Home  News  is  politically 
>es.  ana  to  concern  ^^d  backs  neither 

party  nor  candidate  except  that 
Nov.  13  “any  local  man  with  a  good 

record  will  get  an  editorial  en- 
dy  has  ruled  that  dorsement  against  anyone  run- 
;ss  must  amend  its  ning  for  the  same  office  from 
ire  wider  opportu-  somewhere  else.”  Which  is  an 
ssion  to  applicant  editorial  variation  on  the  stand- 
The  press  associa-  ard  “Bronx  cheer”  theme, 
o  fight  the  ruling  The  formula  which  has  estab- 
support  of  the  lished  the  Home  News  in  Bronx 
affections  and  on  Bronx  news- 
ted  Press  Board  of  st®"*!®  was  conceived  in  1906  by 
3  meeting  at  its  fwo  newspapermen  who  had 
ices  Oct.  4  and  5.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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A  conference  is  held  weekly  of  ell  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  delivery  branch  supervisors.  The  usual  attendance 
is  50.  Maps  show  details  of  every  distribution  operation. 


*  Every  day  more  than  600,000  copies  of  The  Evening 
Bulletin  go  home  in  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Homes. 
The  efficient  distribution  of  such  a  vast  circulation  is 
a  complex  operation.  Literally  thousands  of  spots 
scattered  over  the  trading  area  require  The  Bulletin 
at  just  the  correct  time  and  in  just  the  correct  quantity 
to  meet  public  demand  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

*  In  such  an  operation  demanding  infinite  care  in  the 
planning  and  execution,  physical  facilities  are  highly 
important.  Over  seven  years  ago  The  Bulletin  started 
its  modernization  program  with  up-to-date  equipment, 
air  conditioning,  efficient  lighting.  Today  as  well  as 
tomorrow  each  phase  of  The  Bulletin's  circulation 
operation  has  the  advantage  of  such  facilities.  They 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  building  of  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

IS 


R.  D.  Moore  New 
Head  of  ANP  A 
Ad  Bureau 

Brush-Moore  Executive 
Succeeds  F.  E.  Tripp 
Of  Gannett  Group 

Roy  D.  Moore,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  last  week. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge,  which  governs  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  for  the  past  13  years,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general 
manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  who  resigned  after  oc¬ 
cupying  the  chair  since  1941.  Mr. 
Tripp  remains  a  member  of  the 
committee.  William  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  remains  vice-chairman. 

The  committee  considered  a 
plan  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  which 
has  been  under  study  for  a  year, 
and  decided  to  submit  the  pro¬ 
posal  immediately  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  membership  and  to  all 
other  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
project  provides  for  an  annual 
budget  of  $1,000,000  to  support 
a  new  program  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  work. 

The  committee  also  passed  ap¬ 
propriate  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  two  former  directors. 
Harry  Chandler,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  the  late  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  News. 
■ 

Joins  Met  Group 

The  Houston  (Tex.l  Chron¬ 
icle  has  been  added  to  Metro¬ 
politan  Group’s  national  new.s- 
paper  network.  Effective  with 
the  Jan.  7.  194.'5  issue,  the  Sun¬ 
day  colored  comics  section  of 
the  Chronicle  will  be  available 
to  advertisers  as  an  optional 
addition  to  Metropolitan’s  basic 
group,  it  is  announced. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
ADVERTISING  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
NOW  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

M.inufaclurer.  world's  larirest  In  Its 
fleld,  now  lookinir  for  younr  man 
to  add  to  advertising  department. 
Permanent  position  with  attractive 
postwar  opportunities.  The  youns 
man  who  can  fill  this  position  is  a 
hiyh  school  irratluate  with  at  least 
3  years'  collere  or  equivalent  and 
has  had  one  year  or  more  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  Additional  experi¬ 
ence  of  value  would  include  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  in  classified  or 
display  space  advertising.  Selliny 
experience  would  be  advantas^eous. 
Some  knowledgie  of  music  or  elec¬ 
tronics  desirable  althourb  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  riKht  man  can  build 
solid,  successful  advertising  career. 
Position  now  open.  Send  full  parti¬ 
culars  in  first  letter.  Write  Box 
10:)0,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Roy  D.  Moor« 


Lichtenberg,  Veteran 
Adman,  Dies  at  52 

Bernard  Lichtenberg,  52, 
founder  and  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Relations, 
Inc.,  past  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  public  relations  and 
industrial’  circles,  died  Oct.  3. 

Mr.  Lichtenberg  was  a  former 
vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute,  vice-chairman  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York, 
and  official  American  represen¬ 
tative,  by  Presidential  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  the  International  Press 
Exposition  at  Cologne.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1929.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  President  Hoover’s 
National  Survey  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Unfair  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Advertising  and  Selling. 

He  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  for  “valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  advertising  educa¬ 
tion.”  and  wrote  many  articles 
and  books  on  advertising. 


“7%e  0/d 

Home  Town” 

...  is  just  as  true  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  as  it  would  be  if 
it  was  located  hundreds  of 
miles  from  a  larger  city. 

Chester* s  a  Must 

on  the  most  carefully 
planned  advertising  sched¬ 
ules. 


Browns'  Victory 
Crowds  St.  Louis 
Front  Pages 

St,  Louis,  Oct.  2 — Baseball 
news  and  war  communiques 
were  in  a  neck-and-neck  race 
for  space  here  today  as  this 
city’s  three  dailies  paid  tribute 
to  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  win¬ 
ners  of  their  first  pennant  in 
the  American  League’s  43-year 
history. 

Sports  editors  and  writers, 
especially  those  who  have  trav¬ 
eled  with  the  Browns  this  year, 
were  the  most  popular  fellows 
in  the  offices  as  the  papers  began 
gearing  their  staffs  for  the  first 
all-St.  Louis  World  Series. 

The  Globe  -  Democrat,  only 
morning  paper,  had  the  break, 
of  course,  and  took  advantage 
of  it  by  devoting  about  half  of 
the  front  page  to  telling  how 
the  Browns  beat  the  New  York 
Yankees  5  to  2  yesterday,  last 
day  of  the  season,  to  nose  out 
the  Detroit  Tigers  for  the  title 
by  one  game. 

The  paper  carried  a  72-point 
banner,  “Browns  Win  First  A.  L. 
Pennant,’’  in  all  editions.  A  two- 
column  story  by  Glen  L.  Waller, 
veteran  writer,  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Browns  for  over  20 
years,  led  the  front  page.  Under 
a  panorama  picture  of  the  huge 
crowd  which  witnessed  the 
clinching  game  was  a  color 


story  by  Justin  L.  Faherty,  just 
back  in  town  from  covering 
Governor  Dewey’s  trip  to  the 
West  Coast. 

Dick  Collins,  sports  editor  of 
the  old  St.  Louis  Republic  and 
former  member  of  the  Glob^ 
Democrat  staff,  contributed  a 
story  of  memories  of  when,  as 
an  office  boy,  he  saw  the  old 
St.  Louis  Browns  win  the  world 
championship  in  1886. 

The  afternoon  papers.  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star-Times,  also 
front-paged  the  Browns’  victory. 
John  Bell  contributed  a  Po^- 
Dispatch  color  story  on  the  fin^ 
game  and  the  reaction  to  victory 
by  a  city  "no  longer  last  in  the 
American  League.” 

Donald  Drees,  sports  writer, 
reported  the  game  on  the  Star- 
Times’s  front  page.  The  sports 
pages  of  all  papers  were  filled 
with  reviews  of  the  Browns’ 
season  and  “ifs”  and  “ands” 
about  how  they  would  fare 
against  the  Cardinals,  who  got 
just  sports  page  mention  when 
they  won  their  third  straight 
National  League  flag  some 
weeks  ago. 

Picture  pages  of  the  three 
papers  were  given  over  mostly 
to  the  Browns  and  spectators  at 
yesterday’s  game. 

Incidentally,  J.  E.  Wray,  Post- 
Dispatch  sports  editor,  was  the 
only  one  of  68  baseball  writers 
in  a  pre-season  Associated  Press 
poll  to  pick  both  St.  Louis 
teams  to  win  pennants  in  their 
respective  leagues.  He  picks 
the  Browns  to  win  the  series. 


Recommend  THE 

SaV'S  ”•  Food  Brokers 


'  To«a$  Oulf  Cvett  territory 


Yours  very 
W.  R, 


Firni>  like  >i'.  It.  Woodruff  Company 
have  seen  The  lluusluii  morniiig  Post 
'Mu  the  job"  uii  food  arcoiinls  time 


Largest  Market  is 
The  South  by  Century 
of  Steady  Growth 


after  tiim - .>een  the  error  uf  thinking 

that  only  an  evening  paper  is  family- 
read. 

The  Houston  I’ost  is  edited  for  the  en¬ 
tire  family.  As  a  result,  'The 
Post’s  lead  in  food  mart  line¬ 
age  reached  22.7%  this  year. 

Take  advantage  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  power. 


Ever  since  1 850  every 
IT.  8.  census  has  shown  t 
growth  of  at  least  51.5% 
uuil  us  high  as  11.1%, 
Today  the  Ilooston  Mar¬ 
ket  comprises  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  consumers  buyinf  a 
quarter-bUllon  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  .And 
the  demand 
tor  capital 
“ goods  is  com¬ 
parable.  Hous¬ 
ton  is  a  market 
of  the  future. 
Start  now! 


Represented  by  BURKE,  KUiPERS  &  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field  in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation  \ 
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the  stores  and  the  factories  and  the  institutions 
and  the  people  it  serves.  The  Times-Star  is  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  oldest,  largest,  and  most  influential  daily 
.  .  .  your  BASIC  selling  medium  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  solid  BIG  markets. 


Mahley's  finds  other  pages  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  today  just  as  effective  as  this  front  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  1880.  Tliis  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Mahley’s  has  advertised  consistently  in 
the  Times-Star  for  67  consecutive  years. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Cincinnatians  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  Times-Star  has  grown  up  with 


HULBERT  TAFT,  Preiident  and  Editar.in-Chicf 
Owner!  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKRC 

FHILIF  R.  COTTRELL,  National  Adrertisinc  Mrr. 
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Inland  Program 
F eotures  Forums 
At  Oct.  Meeting 

War  and  post-war  newspaper 
problems  will  be  thoroughly 
covered  during  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association's  60th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Oct.  17-18,  according  to 
program  plans  announced  this 
week  by  President  L.  Mitchell 
White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Henry  Cassidy,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  home  from 
Russia,  who  will  address  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  session  on 
“Getting  the  War  News  Out  of 
Russia";  Robert  M.  Gaylord, 
president.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers;  Dean  William 
H.  Spencer,  director.  War  Man¬ 
power  Commisison,  6th  region; 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission. 

Series  ol  Forums 

President  White  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  forums  to  cover 
various  newspaper  publishing 
problems,  including  an  advertis¬ 
ing  forum  at  which  Frank  Ken¬ 
dall.  vice-president  of  National 
Research  Bureau,  will  speak  on 
successful  uses  of  local  newspa¬ 
per  ads;  Dr.  Deibler  will  share 
the  forum  on  wage  and  salary 
stabilization  with  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee;  the 
war  and  post-war  forum  will  in¬ 
clude  Ben  Knudson,  president  of 
Albert  Lea.  Minn.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  famous  Albert 
Lea  Community  Post-War  Plan; 
Earl  Smith,  president,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association;  Lt.  Col. 
O.  N.  Taylor,  newly-appointed 
head  of  Chicago  ROTC,  who  will 
discuss  the  youth  problem;  and 
C.  E.  Hostetler,  chief  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  and  Educa¬ 
tion  division,  discussing  the 
problem  of  finding  jobs  for  re¬ 
turning  service  men. 

Election  of  ofiScers  will  take 
place  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session.  The  complete  program 
follows: 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  17 

9:00  a.m. — Registration  in  the  Bal 
Pabarin  Parlors. 

10:00  a.m. — Social  Security  Forum 
“SUI  Unemployment  Compensation  Re¬ 
main  with  the  States  or  be  Federaliied?" 
— Robert  W.  Leach,  president.  Unem¬ 
ployment  Benefit  Advisers,  Inc.;  Mem¬ 
bers’  Questions:  Answers. 

10:40  a.m. — Advertising  Forum  — 
Chairman,  F.  Ward  JtMt,  business  man¬ 
ager,  IVaukeffaH  (Ill.)  News-Sun;  mem¬ 
ber  Inland  Board  of  Directors;  Introduc¬ 
ing:  “Tested  and  Successful  Uses  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  by  Local  Adver¬ 
tisers — Some  Case  Histories,"  Frank 
Kendall,  vice-president.  National  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Chicago.  “6th  War  Loan 
Promotion  Plans  and  SuggMtions,”  Presi¬ 
dent  White,  member.  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
torial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury’s  War  Finance  Division. 

11:30  a.m. — “Making  the  Newspaper 
a  Community  Sparkplt^,’’  Fred  Naeter, 
co-publisher.  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Southeast  Missourian. 

12:15  a.m. — Luncheon;  At  the  Speak¬ 
ers’  Table:  U.  S.  newspaper  association 
executives  and  new  Inland  member  ex¬ 
ecutives.  “(Jetting  the  War  News  Out  of 
Russia,”  Henry  Cassidy,  .Associated 
Press  Moscow  and  Russian  war  front 
correspondent  since  1940. 

2:00  p.m. — NVwsprint  Forum —  Chair 


man.  E.  1*.  .Adler,  Inland  Newsprint 
Chairman,  publisher,  Davenport  (la.) 
limes;  resident,  Lee  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate:  “The  Recent  Changes  in  L-240, 
and  What’s  Ahead  in  Newsprint,”  Mat¬ 
thew  G.  Sullivan,  consultant  to  the  WPB 
Printing  &  Publishing  Division;  For¬ 
mer  Chief  of  Its  Newspaper  Section  and 
Administrator  of  L-240;  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector,  (Jannett  Newspapers. 

2:45  p.m. — Forum,  Wage  and  Salary 
Stabilization  Reflations  —  CTtairman, 
Don  Anderson,  vice-president  of  Inland; 
publisher,  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  Introducing;  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler, 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board’s  Daily  Newspaper  Printing  & 
Publishing  Commission.  Members’  Ques¬ 
tions:  Answers.  George  N.  Dale,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newspaper  Commission ; 
chairman.  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  ANPA. 

3:30  p.m. — Report  of  the  Nominations 
Committee. 

3:40  p.m. — Forum,  FM  Radio  and  the 
Newspapers— Chairman,  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  vice-president.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  in  charge  of  its  AM 
and  FM  Stations;  assisted  by  A.  James 
Ebel,  technical  supervisor.  University  of 
Illinois  radio  service. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTT.  18 

9:30  a.m. — Organization  report  of  the 
1945  board  of  directors,  by  fbe  1945 
secretary  of  the  board. 

9:40  a.m. — Circulation  Management 
Forum — “What  About  (^rculation  After 
V-Day?” — James  F.  Jae,  president.  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  circulation  manager,  St.  Louis 
Glohe-Demoerat. 

10:15  a.m. — Forum,  The  Post-War 
Newspaper,  Its  Plant,  Equipment,  Etc. 
— diairman,  Fred  Seaton,  publisher, 
Hastinps  (NVb.)  Tribune;  member,  _  In¬ 
land  board  of  directors;  Introducing: 
Leslie  J.  Griner.  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  Chicago  Sun. 


SPECIAL  FORUM  (11  a.m.-3  p.m.) 

War  and  Post-War  Problems. 

11:00  a.m. — “The  Famous  Albert  Lea 
Community  Post-War  Plan,”  Ben  Knud¬ 
son,  president,  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

11:30  a.m.  —  “Post  -  Wat  Industrial 
Prosperity  in  the  Inland  States  and  the 
Nation.”  Robert  M.  Gaylord,  president. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

12:15  p.m. — Luncheon  in  Honor  of 
Inland  1945  Officers  and  Directors-^ 
President  White,  chairman.  A  Pause  in 
Memory  of  the  late  James  R.  Rhodes,  In¬ 
land  director,  publisher.  Newton  (la.) 
News.  Introduction  of  the  1945  Officers 
and  Directors  and  Guests. 

1:00  p.m. — Special  War  and  Post-War 
Problems  Forum  Continued — “What  of 
Farm  Prosperity  in  the  Bread-Basket  of 
America — The  Inland  States?”  Earl 
Smith,  president,  Illinois  .Agricultural 
Association. 

1 :30  p.m, — “What  of  Our  Youths 
After  the  War?” — Lt.  Col.  O.  N. 
("Yank”)  Taylor,  U.  S.  Army,  Ret.,  di¬ 
rector  of  military  science  and  training, 
Chicago  Department  of  Education. 

2:00  p.m. — “War  and  Post-War  Man¬ 
power  in  Your  Community  and  Your 
Plant,”  Dean  William  H.  Spencer.  War 
Manpower  Commission,  6th  Regional  Di¬ 
rector,  Chicago. 

2.30  p.m. — ‘^When  Your  Veterans 
Come  Hack  to  Newspaper  and  Other 
Jobs,”  C.  E.  Hostetler,  chief  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Di¬ 
vision  at  the  Hines.  lO.,  Facility:  rep¬ 
resenting  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  tl.  S. 
Veterans  .Administrator. 


Series  Comment 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  2 — As  a  new 
step  In  press-radio  cooperation, 
“World  Series  Comment”  pro¬ 
grams.  featuring  Grantland  Rice 
and  Manager  Billy  Southworth 
of  the  pennant  -  winning  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  are  being  spon¬ 
sored  on  the  NBC  network  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
its  radio  station  KSD.  J.  Roy 
Stockton,  Post-Dispatch  writer 
and  KSD  commentator  who  will 
soon  go  overseas  with  other 
sports  writers  and  baseball  stars 
on  a  USO  tour,  will  conduct 
the  broadcasts.  The  programs 
will  be  short-waved  overseas. 


N.  Y.  Post  Names 
Carlton;  WLIB 
Sale  Approved 

Paul  A.  Tierney,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
announced  this  week  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Leonard  Carlton 
to  the  executive  staff  of  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Carlton  will  take 
charge  of  the  newspaper’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  radio  and  allied 
fields. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Carlton  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  chief 
of  the  Evaluations  Division  ol 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 
Mr.  Carlton,  former  Post  radio 
editor,  has  been  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  with  that  agency’s  Over¬ 
seas  Branch  since  the  month 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Carlton  originally  came  to 
the  New  York  Post  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  background  in  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  affairs  and  had 
written  on  those  subjects  for  the 
Post  and  for  magazines.  He  has 
lectured  and  written  extensively 
on  radio  affairs.  For  four  years 
he  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  column,  “Listening  In.” 

Approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  of 
transfer  of  Station  WLIB. 
Brooklyn,  to  the  New  York  Post 
also  was  announced  this  week. 
In  commenting  on  the  transfer, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Post, 
said  directors  of  the  station 
would  be  herself  as  chairman  of 
the  board;  Elias  I.  Godofsky, 
who  continues  as  president  and 
general  manager;  ’Ted  O.  Thack¬ 
rey,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Post;  Paul  Gould,  vice- 
president  and  station  manager; 
Marvin  Berger,  and  L.  H.  Cook, 
of  the  Post,  who  becomes  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

Operation  of  the  station  will 
be  independent  of  the  Post, 
Mrs.  Thackrey  said. 

■ 

Wins  $1,000  Scholarship 
To  Columbia  U. 

The  $1,000  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Scholarship  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  has  been 
awarded  for  1944-45  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Claire  Weyer  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Neb.,  editor  of  “Powder 
Keg,”  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot  newspaper  in  Hastings,  it 
is  announced  by  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  dean  of  the  school. 

The  scholarship,  established 
in  1934  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  memory  of  her  husband  who 
was  U.S.  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  is  given  annually 
to  a  resident  of  Nebraska  or  a 
graduate  of  a  Nebraska  college. 

Miss  Weyer  is  22  years  old 
and  the  daughter  of  F.  E.  Weyer, 
dean  of  Hastings  College.  She 
was  graduated  from  Hastings 
in  1942  where  she  receiv^ 
the  A.B.  degree,  magna  cum 
laude.  While  in  college  she 
edited  the  campus  weekly  and 
the  college  yearbook,  and  when 
a  senior  was  society  and 
women’s  editor  of  the  Hastings 
Dai  Ip  Tribune. 


AI4BANY 


A  MARKET  OF  VALUE 

AND  DISTTNCnON 

Government  employment,  Indaatn 
and  Agriculture  all  contribute  to 
the  8oundneii8  of  its  economic  Mi- 
bility. 

MERCHANDISE 
OF  VALUE  AND 
DISTINCTION 

is  the  stock  in  trade  of  this  Albui 
store.  (Fourth  KEYHOLE 
CLOSE-UP  of  an  Albany  businca 
firm). 

DAVID’S  One  of  Albany’s  be« 
Women’s  Specialty  shops.  This  I 
Store  New  Y«>rk  and  Ohio  ebab 
developed  from  the  Original  Al¬ 
bany  Store  founded  40  years  ago. 
It  is  managed  hy  Mr.  O.  C.  Bru¬ 
ner,  a  native  Albanian,  who  is  mo«l 
active  in  the  Merchants  Bureaa 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
David’s  carries  the  exclusive  fran¬ 
chise  of  I.  Miller  shoes  in  tbe 
Albany  Area. 

In  1943  David’s  placed  104,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  TIMESUNION,  over  309( 
more  than  they  used  in  the  other 
paper. 

Albany  women  read  the  TIMES- 
UNION.  .Albany  merchants  kno* 
that  advertising  in  its  columnt. 
directed  to  these  women,  delivers. 

♦COVERAGE 

♦ACCEPTANCE 

♦ECONOMY 

♦RESULTS 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


A  HEARST  NEIUSPAPER 

Re/tresenied  Nationally  by 
HEARST  A 

|K  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  J| 
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Miracles  are  wrought 
by  men  \^ho  know  how 


suit,  this  is  the  way  to  make  a  business 
more  productive. 

You  have  to  hear  the  man  who  knows 
how — not  the  man  who  thinks  he 
knows  how — to  give  this  country 
comforts  and  conveniences,  to  lead 
it  into  eras  of  prosperous  activity. 

We  can  illustrate  with  our  own  case. 


He  meant  only  to  be  humbly 
reverent,  but  we  think 
Samuel  Morse  was  over-modest 
when  he  chose,  for  his  first  tele¬ 
graphic  message,  "What  hath 
(iod  wrought?” 


Ciod  gave  to  Morse  the  explor¬ 
ing  mind,  and  may  have  guided 
his  hand  and  thought. 


Hut  Morse  himself  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 


He  had  the  courage  to  cling  to 
an  idea  he  believed  in,  in  search 
of  a  boon  to  mankind. 


Modern-day  Morses  have  great 
laboratories— tremendous  other 
facilities  for  testing  the  un¬ 
known. 


But  they  don’t  succeed  without 
the  one  thing  Morse  also  had  to 
acquire — knowledge.  They  have 
to  gain  experience  that  no  man  before 
them  possessed. 


Too  bad  that  it  is  so.  If  it  weren’t  we 
could  just  theorize  ourselves  into 
health,  wealth  and  happiness. 


Hut  it  so  happens  that  knowledge 
and  experience  must  precede  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  worth 
while. 


We’ve  had  to  understand  news 
— which  is  another  word  for  re¬ 
cent  history — and  we’ve  had  to 
understand  its  significance — 
which  is  simply  anticipation  of 
the  future. 


Like  American  fighting  men 
facing  Japs  and  Nazis,  we’ve 
had  to  learn  as  we  go. 


We’re  not  through  learning  but 
we  think  we  can  safely  say  we 
know  quite  a  bit.  And  nearly 
5,000,000  families  in  a  dozen 
key  cities  seem  to  agree. 


In  any  event,  they  rate  Hearst 
Newspapers  high  on  certain 
definite  things  we  think  pretty 
important — as,  for  instance: 


If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate 
news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 


If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of  events 
or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel  they  want, 
they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists'  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 


There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no 
sensible  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the 
future  will  ignore. 


Someone  must  learn  how— usually 
through  painfully  learning  how  mt — 
before  he  can  say  this  is  the  way  to 
build  a  c^r,  this  is  the  way  to  make  a 


We  of  Hearst  Newspapers  have  been 
learning  how  to  be  good  and  serv¬ 
iceable  newspapermen  for  a  long 
time. 


It  is  simply  that  in  planning  fxurket- 
ing  programs  to  reach  these  people, 
he  should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first,  as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Strvimg  $b*  Amtricam  Ptopli  ~  their  Freedom,  Security  and  Prtgrest  —  hypropidimg  them  trustworthy  News,  Comment,  Counsel,  Entertainment,  and  Adsiertiting. 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Moraine  and  Suodar 
BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
Evenina 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sundar 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Mornine  and  Evening 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 
DETROIT  TIMES 
Evening  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
Morning  and  Sunday 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
Morning  and  Sunday 

OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 


SAN  ANTONIO  UGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday 

SAN  FRANOSCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN  FRANOSCO  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
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Cooper  to  Speak 
At  NEA  Advisory 
Council  Meeting 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  will  be  the 
principal  guest  speaker  at  the 
sixth  Annual  Advisory  Council 
meeting  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  to  be  held  Oct.  20*21 
at  the  Morrison  Hotel.  Chicago. 
Mr.  Cooper  will  speak  at  the 
Saturday  luncheon  session  on 
"World  Affairs — Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.” 

The  meeting  will  open  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Oct.  21,  at  an  inter-associa¬ 
tion  luncheon,  with  President  W. 
Verne  McKinney  presiding. 
There  will  be  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  function  of  news¬ 
paper  press  associations,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Ooyle 
Buckles,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice.  an  affiliate  of  NEA.  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  session.  The  complete  ten¬ 
tative  program  follows: 

FRIDAY.  OCTOUKR  .>ii.  1044 

IU;U0  a.m. —  ^tcniiil  Horn, 

.Morrison  Hotrl. 

]2:30  p.m.  —  liitrr-asMK'iatiuii  Lunch- 
oiiii,  Roosevelt  KiHiin.  .Mornsnii  Hotel. 
tY.  Verne  McKimie.v.  piesidcnt.  XK.\. 
presiding. 

1:30  p.m. — Koll  Call  li>  Slate-  liy  Oi- 
rill  R.  Taylor,  chan  man  memlK-rship 
eommittee.  NEA. 

1:45  p.m.— Pre-iilent'-  Re|Miit  liy  \V, 
Yerne  McKinney,  pre-i<lent,  NE.V 

2;1S  p.m. — “NewspajK-r  1‘ress  .\— ■> 
riations  and  Their  Real  I’nipo-e  Today." 
Introducing  Doyle  linckles,  president. 
.\rw.H|>a|>er  Association  Managers. 

2:30  p.m. — Cran-ton  William-,  general 
manager,  .\mrriran  Xt»-pa|K-r  I’nli1i-li 
ers  .Xssociation. 

2:45  |i.m. — John  .Mever.  -ei-relary  ami 
general  manager.  Inland  D.iilr  I’ve— 
,\ssociation. 

3:15  p.m. — C.  \’.  Charters,  managing 
director,  Catiadian  Weekly  XewspaiKi- 
.Vssociation. 

3:30  p.m.  Waller  Johnson,  general 
manager.  Southern  Xe»-|>a|>ir  l’nhli»h- 
ers  Association. 

.Adjournment. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21.  1944 

9:00  a.m. —  llre:dcfasl  session.  Roose¬ 
velt  Room,  Morrison  Hotel.  Edwin  F. 
.\l»els,  vice-president,  XAS,  presiding. 

9:30  a.m. — Xewspa|>er  .Advertising 
Service  reirort  and  suggested  program. 
Edwin  F.  Aliels. 

9:50  a.m. — Discus-ion  of  X.AS  pro¬ 
gram  led  by  C.  W.  llrown,  chairman, 
inililisher  relation  .and  policy  committee. 
Committee  members  response:  Schuyler 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 


Ofaio’s  LarqesI  Market 

— <(r«ater  CUwlaiNl 


and 

Ohio’s  Second  Laniest 
Market 

— 2A  Adjacent  Cotutties 


with  the 


CLEVEUUB  nm  DEAUI 

CI*v«teWs  Nmm  Wewtfpor 


Mar>liaJIs  St.  Johns  {Mxyh.i  Hipitblican- 
Setvs;  Herbert  Harris,  (.irccnzi'Otxi  (Iml.) 
W-ws;  William  Oertel,  in^naKer,  .New 
Vork  Press  Association,  ‘‘Weekly  New** 
|ia|>er  Research. 

1 1 :00  a.m.— SuKKcsteil  program  for 
ilevelopment  by  Kd  M.  AiHler.son,  chair¬ 
man.  NEA  legislative  eommittee. 

1 1  :.U)  a.m. — A«ljoiirnment. 

12:30  p.m. — State  Vrts>  As.«.ociaiions 
President  Lunebeon,  R*»osevelt  Room, 
Mftrrison.  Pete  McKechnie,  president, 
Kansan  Press  Association,  presiding. 

1:30  p.m. — Address  by  Kent  Cooper, 
Associated  t*ress.  “Worhi  affairs-  - 
Peace  C'onference.  .State  Press  Associa- 
tmn  presidents  (li^cus^ion  of  proldems 
oi  >tnall  town  iiewspaiHT'*.  present  and 
ixcNt-wai . 

4:3U  p.m.  .Adjournment. 

■ 

Pony  Editions  Ordered 
Charged  to  Quotas 

Washington,  Oct.  2  —  News¬ 
print  used  in  publishing  special 
editions  of  a  newspaper  for  serv¬ 
icemen’s  clubs,  overseas,  pony, 
or  other  specials,  must  be 
charged  against  the  quota  of  the 
publisher  even  though  the  paper 
is  financed  and  distribute  by 
other  parties,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  ruled. 

The  ruling  affects  the  growing 
practice  of  digesting  news  for  a 
miniature  edition  of  a  paper  and 
making  the  paper  available  to 
those  who  finance  its  publication. 

In  .some  instances,  newsprint 
quotas  have  been  increased  for 
publishers  who  print  a  special 
edition  to  serve  an  adjacent  mili- 
tarj’  installation,  but  there  is  no 
precedent  to  indicate  what  ac¬ 
tion  the  appeals  board  might 
take  in  a  case  where  service  of 
needs  in  the  immediate  locality 
is  not  involved. 


‘‘Retail, 

Retail, 

Retail 


W.  H.  Wall 
Gfiit'i-al  MaiuiKvr 
Upper  l)arl»y 

“There  are  26  •competing' 
weeklies  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa.  Everyone  is  chasing  around 
like  crazy  trying  to  get  their 
share  of  the  retailer’s  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  Meanwhile  the 
Upper  Darby  News  registers 
consistent  gains  each  month 
in  this  iiiul  every  other  classl- 
llcatioii. 

“Linage  and  paid  circulation 
gains  come  naturally,  for  we 
use  no  tricks,  we  Just  publish 

a  d -  good  newspaper  every 

Thursday. 

“National  advertising  can  learn 
a  trick  or  two  from  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smart  retailers.  If 
you  want  coverage  In  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburban  area  write, 
wire  or  phone  me  for  all  the 
latest  dope. 

“Our  three  newspapters  —  the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  German¬ 
town  Courier — have  a  total 
readership  of  about  60,000  men, 
women  and  children. 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phoac  Greenwood  6050 


Early  Denies 
News  Bon  on 
Capital  Melee 

Washington,  Oct.  3 — Stephen 
Early,  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary,  has  made  formal  denial  of 
the  report  that  effort  was  made 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  suppress 
news  of  a  fracas  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  on  the  night  of  Sept.  23. 
shortly  after  President  Roose¬ 
velt  had  completed  his  first  cam¬ 
paign  speech. 

Reports  were  current  that 
Daniel  Tobin,  president  of  the 
Teamsters’  Union  which  .spon¬ 
sored  the  address,  had  com¬ 
municated  with  Early  on  the 
subject.  Tobin  denied  with 
equal  vehemence. 

■ 

OWI  Promotes  Barrett 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  executive 
director  of  the  Overseas  branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
since  last  January,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Robert  E. 
Sherwood.  director  of  the 
branch,  who  resigned  to  aid 
President  Roosevelt’s  campaign 


for  reelection.  Thurman  L.  Bar¬ 
nard,  assistant  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  at  present  inspecting  OWI 
work  in  the  Mediterranean  area, 
is  appointed  executive  director. 
■ 

Netvswomen  Covering 
Congress  Warn  Sisters 

Washington,  Oct.  2  —  Most 
members  of  Congress,  and  the 
campaign  rivals  of  each,  for  a 
certainty,  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  a  closely-guarded 
publication  which  has  been  put 
out  in  limited  edition  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  hand  by  women 
reporters  greeting  additions  to 
their  ranks  in  the  Congressional 
Press  Gallery. 

It  bears  the  title,  “Men  You 
Should  Stay  on  the  Other  Side 
of  the  Desk  From.”  Not  a 
grammatical  gem.  or  very  re¬ 
vealing,  it  actually  captions  a 
list  of  members  of  Congress 
“on  the  wolfish  side.” 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  number  of  women  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  press  gallery  has 
increased  from  42  to  135.  Some 
of  their  number  compiled  the 
list  for  the  protection  of  the 
newcomers,  listing,  as  it  were, 
an  “occupational  hazard.” 


—  a  Top  Market 
for  Present  qn 
Post-War  Sale 


/ 


— — — 

»•*  tu ••"-'•t « ••••-' 

loc  «'•  tlnv*  «•  ^ 

I  33.000  - 

•  Olid 

®  .r  prod**'  •*  ^ 

la»  P®  .  Gat  Ifo*'  ^ 


polifliic 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 
Only  Daily  Nnwspapnr  —  Ovnr  38,000  Net  Paid. 
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The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

J  * 

1944  Annual  Forum  on 
Current  Problems 

"BUILDERS 
OF  THE 

WORLD  AHEAD” 

to  be  held  at  tbe 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  Yorb 
Monday,  October  16  (rrening) 
Tuesday,  October  17 
Wednesday,  October  IH  (rrening) 


The  Annual  Forum  on  Current  I 
J  -iPr^lems  began  in  1950  as  a  yj 

L'l 

=■  uv  small  conference  of  selected 
C  w  leaders.  It  has  since  become 
America's  annual  puUic  meet- 
It  ing  directed  to  forward  thinking.  ^ 

Kf  jlijs  yearns  four  sessions  will 
^  be  devoted  largely  to  problems 
whkh  concern  the  younger  gm- 
eration6<~the  builders  cd  the 
world  ahead.  Since  this  is  an 
election  year,  one  session  will 
deal  with  the  issues  of  the 
campaign. 

Fedmuted  clubs,  profes^onal  or- 
ganizaUmis,  universities,  schools 
and  war-activity  groups  have 
I  been  invited  to  send  deiegatea. 

[  As  much  of  the  program  as 
possible  will  be  broadcast  to  tlm 
nation.  And  a  complete  report 
of  all  meetings  will  becarrfed  in 

y  the  New  Y«ic  H«rald  Tribune. 

i' 

It  is  eiqiected  that  the  ftesident 
I "  of  the  United  ^ates, has  bem 
cu^omary,  wiU  bring  tlm  Forum 
■  proceedings  to  a  close. 

;  NEW  YORK 

.  I€eralb  3rtibune 
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Jeep,  Germans 
Take  Toll  of 
Correspondents 

Watt  of  Montreal  Star 
Hurt  .  .  .  Reuters'  Smyth 
Thought  Seized  by  Enemy 

By  Dwight  Bantel 

To  a  long  and  growing  liat  of 
war  correspondents  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  harmless- 
looking  but  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  American  jeep  was  added 
this  week  the  name  of  Sholto 
Watt,  Montreal  Star  newsman  in 
France  and  Belgium,  who  re¬ 
ceived  three  broken  ribs  in  a 
jeep  accident  near  Brussels. 

He  is  confined  to  a  Brussels 
hospital  where  his  injuries  are 
described  as  “not  serious." 

Watt's  was  the  latest  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  jeep  mishaps  that  have 
raised  almost  as  much  havoc 
with  warfront  reporters  during 
the  last  two  months  as  enemy 
.shells  and  bombs.  Since  Tom 
Treanor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  killed  Aug  20  and 
Sonnee  Gottlieb  received  leg  in¬ 
juries  when  the  jeep  in  which 
they  were  riding  was  crushed 
by  a  tank,  five  other  corre¬ 
spondents  have  come  to  grief 
while  piloting  or  riding  in  the 
midget  vehicles. 

Eklward  Kennedy,  chief  of  the 
Rome  bureau  of  Associated 
Press,  Robert  C.  Wilson  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Hugh  Baillie,  pres¬ 
ident  of  United  Press,  and  Bert 
Brandt,  Acme  New^ictures  are 
among  those  reported  to  have 
survived  jeep  crashes  with  in¬ 
juries  of  varying  seriousness. 

Reuters  Mon  Captured 

As  an  aftermath  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  retreat  of  the  British  sky 
army  near  Arnhem  last  week 
came  a  report  Oct.  3  that  Jack 
Smyth,  Reuters  correspondent, 
had  Jumped  with  the  parachute 
troops  there  and  was  believed 
captured  by  the  Germans. 

Reuters  said  this  belief  was 
supported  by  accounts  from  the 
front,  where  Smyth  was  known 
to  have  gone  through  a  wooded 
section  with  a  column  which 
was  heavily  attacked.  He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  left  hand 
by  shrapnel  but  otherwise  was 
all  right,  survivors  said. 

Meantime  the  news  blackout 
continued  to  hang  heavy  over 
the  western  front.  The  feeling 
that  “something  big"  was  brew¬ 
ing  there  as  an  explanation  for 
the  scarcity  of  front-line  news 
may  have  been  wishful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  American  news¬ 
men  attempting  to  account  for 
it,  but  the  news  scarcity  itself 
was  an  undeniable  reality. 

By-line  stories  were  fewer, 
and  the  London  or  SHAEF  date¬ 
lines  on  most  dispatches  gave 
little  hint  as  to  where  the  200 
various  and  assorted  warfront 
correspondents  were  deployed. 
That  many  of  them  were  feeling 
the  heaviest  censorship  restraint 
since  the  invasion  was  evident. 

W.  C.  Heinz  of  the  New  York 
Sun  reported  Oct.  4  how  soldiers 
were  holding  the  corre^mndents 
themselves  responsible  for  the 
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news  stoppage.  Revealing  for 
the  first  time  that  the  unit  which 
spearheaded  the  American  drive 
from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to 
the  borders  of  the  Reich  was  the 
Third  Armored  Division  of  the 
First  Army,  he  said: 

“This  outfit  is  made  up  of 
fighting  guys  who  in  odd  mo¬ 
ments  when  they  weren't  cut¬ 
ting  the  Germans  to  ribbons 
were  running  up  to  you  and 
asking  why  everybody  was  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  3rd  Army  and  not 
the  3rd  Armored  Division. 

“It  was  especially  difficult,"  he 
said,  "when  they  showed  you  a 
letter  just  arrived  from  home 
which  remarked  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job  Gen.  Patton  and  his  boys 
must  be  doing. 

Some  Were  Peeved 

“  'Why,  we're  the  guys  who 
took  Soissons  and  Chateau 
Thierry,'  these  GI  guys  would 
shout,  and  some  of  them  would 
be  quite  mad." 

You  couldn't  know  how  many 
GI's  shouted  things  like  that  all 
the  way  across  Belgium,  wrote 
Heinz.  “They  shouted  it  at  you 
while  they  were  digging  in  as 
you  went  by,  and  you  remember 
one  tank  sergeant  who  had  to 
shout  very  loud  because  incom¬ 
ing  mortar  shells  were  plopping 
all  around.  'Dammit.'  he  was 
shouting,  and  you  thought  he 
was  going  to  take  you  apart, 
‘you’re  a  newspaper  guy  and 
I’ve  just  got  to  get  this  off  my 
chest.  .  .  .’ 

“So  you  stood  there  and 
nodded  your  head  up  and  down 
while  the  sergeant  shouted  at 


you.  and  you  tried  to  pull  your 
helmet  down  to  your  waist,  as 
you  do  every  time  stuff  seems  to 
be  coming  in  faster  than  it's  go¬ 
ing  out,  and  you  waited  for  cen¬ 
sorship  to  give  you  the  go-ahead 
on  one  of  the  most  amazing  divi¬ 
sions  in  this  campaign.  ” 

With  the  Allied  forces  substi¬ 
tuting  center  bucks  for  the  more 
spectacular  end  runs,  forward 
passes  and  other  wide-open  plays 
that  characterized  the  war  after 
the  Normandy  break-through, 
news  of  the  fighting  this  week 
lacked  not  only  the  stand-up- 
and-cheer  qualities  to  which  the 
American  reading  public  had 
become  accustomed,  but  much 
of  its  color  and  human  interest 
as  well. 

In  general  it  was  a  .sober- 
sided  war. 

Movements  of  correspondents 
during  the  week  included  the 
transfer  of  Frank  Fisher  of  Brit¬ 
ish  U.P.  to  Dunkirk  from  Bel¬ 
gium.  Fisher  witnessed  the  fall 
of  Dunkirk  to  the  Germans,  re¬ 
turned  to  see  its  recapture  by 
the  Allies. 

Walter  Kronkite  of  U.P.  also 
had  gone  to  Dunkirk. 

Kingsbury  Smith  of  INS  had 
returned  to  London  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and 
was  again  in  charge  of  European 
operations  for  his  service. 

Charles  Chamberlin,  now  in 
Engiand  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  AP,  is  sending  dispatches 
from  a  glider  base.  Before  he 
went  overseas,  he  was  on  the 
sports  .staff  of  AP’s  Chicago 
office. 


TOP  COVERAGE 

ON  THE  NEWS  FRONT.  TOO! 
Check  This  All-Star  Line-up! 

•  Associated  Press  Wire  and  Feature  Service 

•  Pull  United  Press  Wire  Service 

•  International  News  Service 

•  INS  Sound  Photos 

•  Full  NEA  Service  and  Features 

•  Two  Pages  of  Comics  Doily 

•  Washington  and  New  York  Whirligig 

•  Complete  Women's  Features 

•  Gallup  Polls 

•  Edgar  Guest 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
August  Average  over  35,81 1  A.  B.  C. 
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requiring  extensive  employment.  Furthermore,  every 
,,  one  of  the  millions  of  eggs  sold  in  the  shell  annually 

^  has  to  be  candled,  graded  and  packaged  for  sale 

"*  around  the  world. 

Inlerriewer ;  Is  this  true  of  Washington  farm 
products  generally  ? 

|;  Berrnink;  It  is  true  on  a  large  scale.  Milk 

ions  of  cases  and  cartons  of  our  fruits,  berries  and 
K  \  ^  vegetables  are  processed  in  one  form  or  another.  Quick 

I  freezing,  in  which  this  state  pioneered,  has  become  one 

/of  our  biggest  industries.  The  State  of  Washington 
accounts  for  20  per  cent  of  all  the  frozen  fruits  and 
berries  processed  in  the  United  States.  It  produces  1} 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  frozen  vegetable  pack.  This 
year  alone  we  will  produce  the  equivalent  of  4,600,000  cases  of  canned  peas, 
making  us  the  second  biggest  producer  in  the  nation. 

Inierriewer;  Do  these  products  enter  distant  competitive  markets? 

Bttrmni:  Yes,  indeed.  The  fertility  of  our  soil,  coupled  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  growing  climate,  gives  us  a  much  greater  than  average  per-acre  yields 
hence  our  production  is  economical.  Thus  we  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets.  It  broadens  our  selling  areas  materially. 

Inltrviewrr:  What  of  post-war  prospects? 

Bternink:  Unquestionably,  Washington’s  farm-faaoties  face  an  era  of 
great  expansian.  The  demand  for  these  products  is  steadily  increasing  as  they 
become  better  known,  and  the  war  has  introduced  them  to  new  markets  all  over 
the  world. 

Just  as  The  Post-Intelligencer  has  been  of  tremendous  he^  in  recruit¬ 
ing  farm  labor  during  these  war  years,  the  farm-factories  of  tiw  slate  will  again 
look  forward  to  your  invaluable  aid  in  helping  solve  their  postwar  problems  of, 
expansion. 


Woshingten  Cooperative 
Egg  and  Poultry 
Aiieciotion 


x  OU  don’t  think  of  a  factory  when  someone  mentions  farming,  yet 
fsnn  products  sustain  many  big-time  industries  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Take  the  biggest  farm  organization  in  the  state  today— the  Washing¬ 
ton  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association — and  you  will  find  2J  of  its  40 
ndKon  dollars  of  sales  this  year  represents  factory-processed  farm  products. 

Henry  J.  Beemink,  president  of  this  28  year  old  association  of  30,000 
latin  families,  smiles  tolerantly  at  the  commonly-held  belief  that  "farmn^’’  ends 
It  the  farms.  In  an  interview  with  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  he  provides  a 
new  insight  into  what  farming  in  the  State  of  Washington  means  to  industrial 
paytolb  in  the  State. 

Intervitwer :  To  what  extent  do  farm  products  create  industrial  payrolls 
in  thb  state?  , 

Beernink:  There  are  more  than  125  plants— factories,  if  you  please — 
whose  sole  business  b  the  processing  of  farm  products.  They  give  employment 
to  tens  of  thousands.  Most  of  these  farm -factories  have  developed  into  major 
■ndustries  in  the  past  15  years.  Their  sales  run  into  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Interviewer:  Will  you  name  some  of  the  products? 

Bttrnink:  Yes,  I’ll  start  with  our  own.  We  manufacture  thousands  of 
ptNinds  of  dry  eggs.  We  freeze  eggs.  We  mill  feed.  We  cook  and  can  tens  of 
thousands  of  ftounds  of  chicken  and  turkey.  All  these  are  factory  operations 


Seattle 
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Dog  Show  Appeals 

A  PROGRAM  designed  to  be 

educational  and  humanitarian 
was  conducted  by  the  Albany 
(N.  Y. )  Timet-Union  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  campaign,  during  Na¬ 
tional  Dog  Week,  Sept.  17-23, 
which  attracted  widespread  in¬ 
terest  among  school  children  of 
all  grades  in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  in  the  area. 

The  program  was  divided  into 
two  parts:  a  dog  show  on  the 
last  day  of  National  Dog  Week, 
and  a  series  of  essay  contests 
which  ran  during  the  week. 
Contests  were  so  broken  down 
that  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  had  one  theme:  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  another;  first 
and  second  year  high  schools 
still  another;  and  junior  and 
senior  students  were  given  a 
more  mature  subject. 

The  result  was  that  more  than 
7,000  essay  papers  were  entered 
in  the  contests,  and  the  winners 
in  each  group  received  equal 
awards  of  $15  first  prize;  $10 
second  prize,  and  $5  third  prize. 
Four  civic  clubs  of  the  city 
acted  as  judges  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  group. 

The  dog  show  attracted  every 
size,  shape  and  color  of  dog, 
each  held  in  tow  by  a  proud 
youngster  eager  to  have  his  dog 
win  first  award  of  a  $25  War 
Bond.  The  show  had  five  events : 
biggest,  smallest,  homeliest,  tail- 
waggingest.  and  best  trick  dog. 
Besides  a  $25  War  Bond  prize 
for  each  event,  the  Times-Union 
gave  90  other  prizes,  consisting 
of  theatre  tickets,  ribbon  awards 
and  a  special  prize  of  a  full  out¬ 
fit  for  a  dog  valued  at  $35.  Plans 
are  already  under  way  to  make 
this  program  an  annual  event. 


Readers'  Forum 

CITIZENS  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  are 
being  given  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  perti¬ 
nent,  timely  questions  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer's  new  Read¬ 
ers’  Forum.  A  question,  such  as 
“Must  women  give  up  their  jobs 
after  the  war  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers?”  is  asked  of  a 
dozen  or  more  persons,  at  least 
some  of  whom  have  a  particular 
interest  in  the  question  selected. 

Produce  Story 

IN  ADDITION  to  its  regular  box 
listing  of  rationing  facts  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  is  now  printing  daily  in¬ 
formation  on  fresh  foods  in  the 
markets.  Housewives  are  in¬ 
formed  of  what  is  in  season,  how 
long  they  will  be  purchasable 
and  at  what  price  they  are 
selling. 

Press  Sponsored  Opera 
GRAND  OPERA  from  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  in  New  York  is 
being  brought  to  South  Bend. 
Ind..  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
Verdi’s  great  opera  "La  Travi- 
ata”  will  be  presented  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Oct.  17  in  the  John 
Adams  auditorium,  which  seats 
nearly  4.000  persons.  South  Bend 
being  a  city  of  lovers  of  classical 
music,  nearly  half  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  was  sold  the  day  the 
seat  sale  opened.  Prices  were 
scaled  low  that  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  would  be  able  to  attend. 

Books  for  Schools 

AS  A  year-round  feature,  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.  >  News- 
Age-Herald  operates  a  Library 
Exchange,  collecting  books  for 
schools  that  need  them.  The  ex¬ 
change  has  operated  for  eight 
years  and  in  that  time  has  col¬ 
lected  and  distributed  221.397 
books.  Artemus  Calloway  is 
director. 


READERS  of  Eldon  Roark’s 
“Strolling”  column  in  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  received  something  of  a 
shock  when  they  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  his  items 
the  terse  statement,  “I  ought  to 
hang  in  our  art  gallery.  ”  It’s 
quite  plain  to  us,  however,  that 
Mr.  Roark  had  been  handsomely 
framed  by  a  renegade  printer 
who  dropped  the  “t”  which  orig¬ 
inally  followed  the  “I.” 

■ 

WHEN  the  United  Press  dis¬ 
patch  on  the  ruckus  which 
followed  Dan  Tobin’s  union  din¬ 
ner  held  recently  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington  first  came 
in  on  the  wire  it  promised  sen¬ 
sational  ramifications.  However, 
investigation  showed  that  it 
really  wasn’t  meant  to  read  as 
follows: 

“The  officers’  dances  are  a 
regular  Saturday  night  affair 
and  usually  break  up  about  mid¬ 
night.  a  hotel  spokesman  said. 

“  ‘Some  of  the  incest  girls  in 
town  attend,’  he  added.” 

■ 

THE  following  headline  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  over  an  INS  dispatch 
from  London: 

H«ar  Bulgars  Sever 

Hungry  Relations 

To  which  a  good  many  hus¬ 
bands  probably  added  a  wishful 
“Amen.” 

■ 

IN  ELECTION  year  everyone 
expects  a  little  mudslinging 
even  in  the  best  of  political 
families,  but  this,  we’re  prone 
to  say,  is  going  a  bit  too  far. 
The  following  appeared  in  a 
classified  auction  sale  notice  in 
the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  : 


“The  undersigned  will  offer  it 
public  sale  .  .  .  Allis  Chalmers 
Tractor,  Carriage  and  Work 
Harness,  New  Deal  Manure 
Spreader,  etc.” 

■ 

THIS  must  have  been  a  hard 
one  to  explain  away.  In  a 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  obit¬ 
uary  this  startling  comment 
sneaked  in  after  a  paragraph 
describing  the  conditions  of  the 
man’s  death:  “Humph!  it’s  about 
time.” 

■ 

’THE  following  headline  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  no  doubt 
has  the  right  idea,  ljut  its 
usually  spelled  with  a  “b.” 

U.  S.  Veterans  Freed 
From  Labor  Control 
Returning  Yanks 
May  Take  Any 
Joy  They  Want 
■ 

Advertising  Women 
Sponsor  16th  Course 

For  the  16th  year  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  is 
sponsoring  its  “Survey  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Courses  for  Women,”  a 
series  of  22  lectures  by  repre¬ 
sentative  executives  in  the  field 
The  lectures  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  written  assignments 
and  a  variety  of  special  field 
trips,  and  members  of  the  club 
are  available  to  students  (or 
consultations. 

Opportunity  is  also  given  stu¬ 
dents  to  compete  for  scholarship 
prizes  for  further  advertising 
study. 

Registration  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  the  club’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  47  West  34th 
St.,  New  York.  ’The  raening 
session  is  scheduled  for  Oct  11 
at  7  p.m.  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  building  and  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  16  all  subsequent  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evenings. 
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TIME 

THt  WIIKLY  NIWSMACAtlNt 

O  MEMO  nioM  Time 

puBkiaHKR'*  orrict 

Up  to  now.  eight 

newspaper-owned-or-oon- 

trolled  radio  stations 
are  presenting  The  World 

&  Amerioa-TIME's  newest 

radio  program.  Here’s 

«  +r»id  our  readers 

how  we  toio  oui 

about  it. 


I. 


lames  Agee.  Louise  Wells  Baker,  Robert  W.  Boyd  Jr., 

Robert  Cantwell.  Robert  T.  Llson.  Calvin  Fixx.  Otto 
Kuerbrinfer.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  Joseph  Furtell, 
Williaton  Rich,  Winthrop  Sargeant.  Robert  Sherrod. 

Walter  Stockly,  Leon  Svtrsky,  John  Walker 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 

Scmia  Bigman,  Connie  Burwell,  Gilbert  Cant,  William 

.  I^uel  Denney, 

Thomas 

_  _  _ _ _ _  Frances 

HendWson.  Sinclair  Hertell.  William  W.  Johnson,  J<ma- 
than  Norton  Leonard.  Philipp  Iwohman,  John  T«  Me- 
Cullou^,  Peter  Mathews,  Hlltis  Mills,  Anna  North, 

Robert  Okin,  Ted  Robinson  Jr.,  Murray  J.  Rossant, 

Paul  Scalera.  Penrose  Scull,  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  Jr.,  Lois 
Stover,  Craig  Thompson,  Eleanor  Welch,  Ben  Williamson 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCHERS 

Sherley  Ashton,  Dorothea  Bourne,  Elizabeth  Budelman. 

E^rma  .Celventra,  Terry  Co'man,  Carol  Donohug^  Jane 
Dunn,  i^leen  Durning,  Bbuiche  Finn.  Manoci  Gaulin, 

Mary  Z.  Gleason,  Dorothy  Goodgion.  Lois  C.  Holsworth, 
Constance  Lailey,  Essie  Iwce*  Helen  MacCreery.  Jane 
McGafhn,  Marian  MacPhail.  Ruth  Nichols,  Ixwise 
Omwake,  Ann  D,  Powers,  Marylois  Purdy,  Margaret 
Quimby,  Constance  St.  Onge,  Mabel  Schubert,  \'irginia 
Schwartz,  Hilda  Scott,  Kathleen  Shortall,  Marjorie 
G.  Smith,  Elizabeth  Soner,  Frances  Stevenson,  Yi  Ying 
Sung,  Eleanor  Tatum,  Mary  Vanaman,  Muriel  Welles, 

Jane  Wilson,  Harriet  Zwierschke 

BUREAU  HEADS 

David  W.  Hulburd  Jr.  (Chief),  Charles  Christian  Werten 
baker  (Chief  Military  Correspmident),  Felix  Belair  Jr. 
(Washington),  Robert  Hagy  (Chicago),  Walter  Greabner 
(London).  William  Howland  (Atlanta).  Jeff  Wylie  (Bos* 
ton),  Herbert  Brean  (Detroit).  Hugh  Mofiett  (Denver j, 

Sidney  L.  James  (Loe  Angeles),  Robert  de  Roos  (San 
Francisco),  W’ill  Lang  (Italy),  John  Barkham  (Cairo), 

Harry  Zinder  (Nyw  Delhi),  Theodore  H.  White  (Chung¬ 
king),  Holland  McComl)S  (Buenos  Aires),  Hart  Preston 
(Rio  de  Janeiro),  Donald  Newton  (Mexico  City),  John 
Scott  (Stockholm).  Charles  i'hristian  WertenlMker 
(Paris),  Percival  Koauth  (Ankara),  Richard  Lauterbach 
(Moscow) 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENTS 

John  R.  Beal,  Jack  Belden,  Helen  Bradford,  Jane  Braga, 
Raymond  Brecht,  Bridges.  William  Chickering,  J<mn 
I>eaaon^  Ben  Dulaney,  James  Felton,  William  Fisher, 

Fritz  Goodwin,  William  P.  Gray.  Scott  Hart,  Serretl 
Hillman.  Reg  Ingraham,  Edward  I..ockett.  Sherry 
Mangan,  Jeffrey  Mark,  Robert  P.  Martin,  Frank  Me- 
Naugh  ton.  John  Metcalf.  Stoyan  Pribichevich,  Jack 
Purcell,  Wilmott  Ragsdale.  Jacqueline  Saix,  Dennis 
Scanlan.  Robert  Sheehan,  James  Shepley,  Daniel  del 
S^lar,  Eleanor  Steinert,  Lael  Tucker,  William  Walton. 

Muy  VVelsh,  W’ilUam  W,  White,  Dwight  Whitney 

PUBLISHER 
P,  1.  Prentice 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
,  H.  H.  &  Phillips  Jr. 

Address  all  correspondence  regarding  subscriptions, 
iadmu  binders,  bouiKl  volumes,  to  the  CirctUation  Alsus- 
gsr,  J30  I^t  22nd  Street,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

Editorial  and  advertising  ofhees,  Tims  8c  Life  Building. 
RocMeller  Center.  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Tk4  AssofiaUd  Prt$s  is  exclusively  entitled  to  the  use 
for  republication  of  the  local  telegraphic  and  cable  news 
publisncd  herein,  ori^nated  by  Tims,  The  Weekly  News- 
maimsin*  or  obtained  from  Tm  AsMciatsd  Frtss. 
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Sonia  Bigman,  t^onnie  tsurweu,  oiioert  j 

McK.  Chapman,  Sanford  Lee  Cooper.  Reuel  t 
Nigel  Dennis,  Walker  Evans.  KendaU  Foes, 
Griffith,  Fr^erick  Gruin.  Barker  T.  Hartshorn.  1 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


This  week  Time  launches  a  new 
kind  of  radio  program  for  you. 

It  is  called  “The  World  and  Amer¬ 
ica” — and  right  from  the  start  it  will 
be  broadcast  over  19  stations  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Honolulu. 


No  one  has  ever  tried  to  do  the  job 
“The  World  and  America”  does  in 
quite  the  way  this  program  does  it.  In 
a  series  of  52  broadcasts,  it  aims  to 
teach  U.S.  history  by  letting  you 
eavesdrop  on  the  conversation  of  two 
everyday  Americans  who  like  the  sort 
of  country  they  live  in  and  want  to 
find  out  how  it  got  that 
way. 


correspondent  and  eight  writers.  One 
of  these  writers  is  John  McNulty, 
whose  short  stories  you  may  have 
read  in  other  magazines — another  is 
Carl  Carmer,  professor,  reporter,  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  who  has  traveled  through 
every  state  of  the  Union  gathering 
material  for  his  famous  best-sellers: 
Stars  Fell  on  Alabama,  The  Hudson, 
The  Hurricane’s  Children,  Listen  for 
a  Lonesome  Drum. 


We  have  been  working 
on  this  series  for  over  a 
year  now — and  for  the 
past  three  months  our  ex¬ 
perimental  broadcasts 
over  Manhattan  Radio 
Station  WQXR  have  been 
bringing  in  highly  enthu¬ 
siastic  comments  from  educators  and 
listeners  alike.  For  example,  Profes¬ 
sor  William  Ernest  Hocking  of  Har¬ 
vard  wrote:  “/  have  been  learning  a 
lot  of  history  from  this  broadcast.  It’s 
the  setting  up  of  the  wide  chess-board 
that’s  so  fascinating.  Many  thanks  for 
the  fun,  and  a  new  look  at  things.” 
And  Winifred  Fisher,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Council,  passed  on  a  comment 
Dean  Langmuir,  investment  counselor 
and  brother  of  the  electrical  Irving,  re¬ 
cently  made  to  her.  “  ‘The  World  and 
America’  is  perfectly  wonderful,”  he 
said.  “/  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  anything. 
I  ought  to  know  these  things  but  I 
don’t,  or  if  I  ever  knew  them  I’ve  for¬ 
gotten  them.” 

This  new  project  is  the  work  of  the 
Radio  Programs  Department  we  set 
up  back  in  August,  1942  under  Frank 
Norris,  who  has  been  with  Time  since 
1929,  first  as  a  writer,  later  as  a  man¬ 
aging  editor,  since  1941  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Radio  March  of  Time. 
Working  with  him  is  a  large  staff  that 
includes  an  editor,  two  directors,  three 
researchers,  a  full-time  Washington 


“The  World  and  America”  is  just 
one  of  the  new  ideas  this  team  has  de¬ 
veloped.  For  instance,  there’s  “Let’s 
Learn  Spanish,”  radio’s  first  major  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  Americans  a  foreign 
language,  broadcast  so  far  over  63 
stations  in  31  states. 
There  is  our  South-of- 
the-Border  program, 
“Aprendamos  Inglis” 
created  to  help  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  learn 
English  painlessly.  (More 
than  70  stations  in  17 
Latin  American  countries 
tiief  ,-rf  are  broadcasting  this  pro- 
.AnP  t.lKc  IT,  gram.)  And  then  there  is 

“Time  Views  the  News,”  which  brings 
listeners  the  exclusive  news  reports 
that  come  to  Time  every  day  from  our 
own  correspondents  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe  (these  newscasts  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
over  188  Blue  Network  stations). 


“The  World  and  America”  (and 
each  of  our  other  programs)  tries  to 
do  with  the  spoken  word  the  same  job 
Time  does  with  the  printed  word :  get 
important  information  into  the  heads 
of  busy,  intelligent  Americans — and 
make  it  stick. 

And  make  it  interesting  too!  For 
we  think  you  will  have  a  good  time 
letting  this  new  radio  series  tell  you 
things  you  never  knew  before  alraut 
the  history  of  our  country.  And  so  I 
am  listing  below  the  stations  already 
scheduled  to  carry  this  program.  I 
hope  you  will  plan  to  tune  in  on  one 
of  them. 


Cordially, 


You  can  hear  **The  World  and  America**  over  these  stations. 


Aloboina— WIRC.  Birming¬ 
ham,  Fri.,  Oct.  6,  9:45  p.m. 
Arkoato. — KLRA.  Little  Rock. 

Sun..  Oct.  1,  5:00  p.m. 
Colifariiia  —  KARM,  Fresno, 
Tues..  Oct.  3,  9:45  p.m. 
San  Francisco.  (See  local 
newspaper  for  time  and 
station.) 

Distriat  eif  Colambio— WINX. 

Washington.  (See  local 
newspaper  for  time  of  broad¬ 
cast.) 

H«w«N— K«U.  Honolulu, 
Fri.,  Nov.  3,  7:45  p.m. 


Illiaeit— Chicago.  (See  local 
newspaper  for  time  and 
station.) 

Motae— WGAN,  Portland. 
Sun.,  Oct.  I,  6:15  p.m. 

Maryland— WFBR,  Baltimore, 
Wed.,  Oct.  4,  7:15  p.m. 

Miehiqaa— CKCW.  Detroit, 
Mon.,  Oct.  9,  7:45  p.m. 

Minoaseto— KSTF,  Minneapn- 
lis-St.  Paul,  Sun.,  Oct.  1, 
5:00  p.  m. 

New  York— WHAM.  Roches 
ter,  .Sun..  Oct.  1,  1:00  p.m. 


WHfC,  Rochester,  Thors., 
Oct.  5.  8:15  p.m. 

WFAS,  White  Plains,  Sun¬ 
days. 

Ohio— WCPO,  Cincinnati, 
Tues.,  Oct.  3,  7:15  p.m. 
Tenoastee — WIIR,  Knoxville, 
Sun..  Oct.  1. 

WHIP.  Memphis.  Wed., 
Oct.  3,  6:30  p.m. 

(Hob— KOYL,  Salt  Lake  Ctr. 

Sun..  Oct.  1.  9:30  p.m. 
Wbcootia  — WISH,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Sun.,  Oct.  1,  12:15  p.m. 
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17  War  Themes 
Need  Support 
After  V-E  Day 

Of  the  32  major  current  in¬ 
formation  campaigns  supported 
by  advertisers,  17  will  require 
continued  attention  after  the 
end  of  the  European  war,  a  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  War  Advertising  Council 
and  the  OWI  and  released  this 
week,  shows. 

The  Council  emphasized  that 
public  support  of  these  17  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  needed  to  insure 
the  speediest  possible  victory 
over  Japan  and  an  easier  read¬ 
justment  to  peace.  Data  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  officials  of  the 
governnrient  agencies  responsi¬ 
ble,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
study,  also  indicated  that  nine 
o^er  campaigns  will  probably 
diminish  in  importance  follow¬ 
ing  the  German  collapse  and  six 
will  terminate  with  it. 

Campaigns  expect^  to  re¬ 
quire  the  greatest  continued  at¬ 
tention  are  manpower  and  war 
production,  war  financing,  the 
fight  against  inflation  and  civil¬ 
ian  supply.  Where  manpower  is 
concerned,  the  Council  ex¬ 
plained.  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  needed  war  workers  at 
their  posts  on  the  one  hand  and 
find  jobs  for  those  released  by 
cut-backs,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

Also,  regardless  of  when  the 
European  war  concludes,  war 
expenditures  are  expected  to 
continue  at  peak  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  the  inflationary  threat  to 
increase  after  V-E  Day  until 
reconversion  is  so  far  advanced 
that  supply  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  demand. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
the  campaigns  demanding  prime 
attention  after  V-E  Day  are: 
accident  prevention  and  safety 
<  traffic  and  home  aspects  only ) , 
American  Red  Cross,  cadet 
nurses,  food  price  ceilings,  for¬ 
est  fire  prevention,  gasoline 
black  markets,  merchant  marine 
recruiting.  National  War  Fund, 
nutrition,  paper  salvage,  secur¬ 
ity  of  war  information,  venereal 
diseases.  V-Mail,  and  WAC  re¬ 
cruiting. 

Those  of  diminishing  impor¬ 
tance  are:  accident  prevention 
and  safety  ( industrial  aspects 
only),  don't  travel,  fat  .salvage. 


fuel  conservation,  rubber  con¬ 
servation,  labor  turnover,  tin 
can  salvage,  local  recruiting  of 
women  for  war  jobs  and 
WAVES  recruiting. 

Those  terminating  after  V- 
Day  are:  crop  corps,  farm  pro¬ 
duction  goals,  fight  waste,  vic¬ 
tory  gardens  and  national  re¬ 
cruiting  of  women  for  war  jobs. 

The  OWI  has  assured  that  “no 
information  programs  sponsored 
by  OWI  will  be  continued  a  day 
beyond  actual  and  urgent  need. 
As  an  information  need  is  met. 
and  the  purposes  of  a  special  in¬ 
formation  program  are  either 
realized  or  abandoned  because  of 
unpredictable  developments,  all 
commitments  for  the  support  of 
that  program  will  be  canceled 
and  the  media  involved  will  be 
notified  immediately.”  . 

■ 

Soys  Newspaper  Ads 
Con  Help  Keep  Peace 

National  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  can  help  keep  the  peace  in 
the  post-war  period,  according 
to  ideas  advanced  by  Edmund 
Jacobson,  whose  "The  Peace  We 
Americans  Need”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  Kroch  &  Son  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Jacobson  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Laboratory  for  Clini¬ 
cal  Physiology,  Chicago. 

Referring  to  the  part  played 
by  advertising  during  wartime, 
Mr.  Jacobson  states:  “Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  helped  make 
Americans  aware  of  require¬ 
ments  of  the  WACs,  WAVES, 

.  .  .  thus  giving  a  clear  picture 
of  the  serious  implications  of  the 
war  itself. 

“A  similar  program  now  and 
in  the  post-war  era  would  clari¬ 
fy  the  steps  required  for  keeping 
the  peace  and  would  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  challenge  to  all  Americans, 
thereby  helping  to  prevent  a 
third  war  with  Germany.” 


NAM  Campaign 
Awaits  End  of 
War  in  Europe 

The  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Information  Committee  and 
its  parent  organization  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  had  under  consid¬ 
eration  since  early  1944  has  again 
been  postponed.  Tentative  plans 
call  for  release  at  about  the  time 
of  victory  in  Europe. 

According  to  the  -NIIC  bulle¬ 
tin  to  subscribers,  when  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  has  been  approved 
by  Nile’s  Program  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committees,  is  released, 
"through  a  series  of  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  ads.  a  realistic  and 
aggressive  business  program  for 
a  better  America  will  reach 
80%  of  all  daily  new.spaper 
readers  in  the  nation.” 

The  ads.  based  on  the  theme 
"Americans  Can  Earn  More,  Buy 
More,  Have  More,”  have  been 
prepared  by  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  the  agency  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  on 
the  account.  NIIC  describes  the 
campaign  as  “a  challengingly 
different  means  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  free  enterprise”  and  believes 
it  “offers  a  convincing  answer  to 
the  collectivists  who  claim  that 
our  economy  is  mature  and  that 
we  must  turn  everything  over 
to  a  paternalistic  government  to 
administer  for  us." 


TROY... 


Shortly  before  the  campaign 
gets  under  way  a  portfolio  prer 
entation  of  the  ads  will  be 
mailed  to  the  organization's 
members  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  organizations  and  individ¬ 
ual  business  concerns  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  campaign,  sup¬ 
plementing  it  with  independent 
efforts  of  their  own. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  phase 
of  Nile's  work  are  Alfr^  P 
Sloan,  Jr.,  General  Motors,  chair¬ 
man,  and  James  S.  Adams. 
Standard  Brands,  vice-chairman 
of  NIIC.  and  John  Orr  Young, 
advertising  consultant.  Philip  L. 
Kerby,  director  of  national  n>e- 
dia  of  NIIC,  has  resigned.  As 
yet  no  one  has  been  named  to 
replace  him  and  he  has  not  an¬ 
nounced  his  own  plans. 

■ 

Paper  Saving  Ad 
In  World-Telegram 

Cooperating  with  the  paper 
saving  campaign  of  the  Period¬ 
ical  Publishers  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  has 
published  a  full-page  donated 
advertisement  in  several  of  its 
editions  entitled  “Lady  Be 
Good,”  requesting  women  to  re¬ 
member  to  carry  articles  with¬ 
out  wrapping  and  to  bring 
shopping  bags  for  small  loose 
purchases. 

Reprints  of  the  page  are  being 
sent  to  12,000  grocers  to  serve  as 
posters  and  aid  them  in  encour¬ 
aging  paper  saving  without  for¬ 
feiting  good  will. 


a  big  market 


New  L.  A.  Agency 

Formation  of  the  advertising 
agency  of  Smalley,  Levitt  & 
Smith  in  Los  Angeles  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jack  Smalley,  man¬ 
ager  of  Batten.  Barton,  Durstinc 
&  Osbtorn’s  Hollywood  office.  He 
is  president  of  the  new  agency. 
Charles  Levitt,  former  OWI  pro¬ 
gram  manager,  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Ray  W. 
Smith,  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Downtown  Business  Men's 
Assn.,  is  secretary-treasurer. 


TODAY  and  TOMORROW 


^Sow  Yoar  Story  NOW  and  Reap 
A  Continnous  Sales  Harvest  .  .  . 


A  recent  Burver  spontored  by  Ute 
Troy  Savinra  Bank  and  conducted 
by  Fact  Finders  Associatea  of 
New  York  slTea  you  concrete  erl- 
dence  of  the  Troy  Market'a  poet- 
war  potential. 


frireratort,  washins  machines,  ra¬ 
dios,  furniture  and  automobiies. 

Tee  .  .  .  Troy  is  a  BIO  maAst 
today  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
BIO  market  tomorrow. 


my  home  is  HERE  IN  GREA'TER  Y(^K.  There’ll  be 
no  peace-time  job  let-down  HERE.”  That's  how  some 
14,000  high-wage  skilled  slant  workers  of  over  196  all-type 
industries  feel  .  .  .  that’s  why  this  92,627  Greater  York 
market  is  a  schedule  “OK.” 

The  York  Safe  &  Lock  Co.  is  a  permanent  industry  .  .  . 
now  U.  S.  owned  with  an  allied  nearby  ordnance  plant, 
but  the  several  thousand  expert  employees  are  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  future.  Greater  York’s  plant  names  are 
nationally  established  luines.  An  evening  paper.  The 
Dispatch,  is  the  most  practical  paper  for  a  farm-industry 
market.  It’s  an  ABC  paper,  too. 

Raprmaantad  by 

MYNOLDS-PITZaiRALO,  Irc. 

New  York  Chicago  PhnadalpMa 

San  Francisco  Lot  Angelas  (Mrolt 
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THE  YORK 
DISRVTCI 1 


In  addition  to  the  many  millions 
to  be  spent  for  food,  drugs  and 
other  necessities  of  life,  the  people 
in  The  Troy  A.B.C.  City  Zom  are 
going  to  spend  967,287,900  after 
Victory. 


You  can  tell  your  sales  story  in 
this  market  of  123,000  consumers 
to  “Everybody”  through  The  Rec¬ 
ord  Newspapers,  Troy’s  only  dail¬ 
ies.  They  give  you  complete  cov¬ 
erage  at  only  12c  per  line. 


4,560  families  plan  to  build  new 
homes. 


2,340  families  plan  to  buy  homes 
already  built. 


13,140  families  are  going  to  mod¬ 
ernise  their  present  bomee. 


Millions  will  be  spent  for  new  re- 


Circalotiea  of 
Th«  Rgeerd  Ngwspopora: 


40,411 


(A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Ststement  for 
i-month  period  ending  Mar.  31,  1944) 
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Union  Security 
Ordered  in  19 
Guild  Coses 

ANPA  Report  Shows 
Maintenance  Issue 
Pending  in  12  Coses 

Chicago,  Oct.  2 — Maintenance 
of  membership  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  in  19  out  of  21  guild  dis¬ 
pute  cases,  according  to  a  review 
of  cases  involving  the  union  se¬ 
curity  issue,  as  compiled  by  the 
Special  Standing  Conunittee  of 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

In  only  one  case  has  union  se¬ 
curity  bron  denied  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  the  other  case  a 
guild  shop  was  denied  when 
maintenance  of  membership  was 
not  requested  by  the  union  as  an 
alternative  to  a  guild  shop. 

Appeals  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  order  have  been  made  by 
newspaper  publishers  in  seven 
of  the  cases,  two  of  them  re¬ 
sulting  in  denials,  while  final 
action  has  not  as  yet  been  taken 
in  the  other  five  cases.  The  is¬ 
sue  also  is  under  dispute  in  12 
other  guild  cases  upon  which 
final  action  has  not  been  taken 
by  the  Commission.  Included  in 
these  are  three  in  which  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  was  or¬ 
dered  in  early  cases  involving 
the  same  newspaper. 

Services  Included 

In  addition,  the  Commission 
has  ordered  union  security 
clauses  in  guild  contracts  with 
three  news  services,  including 
the  Associated  Press.  United 
Press,  and  International  News 
Service. 

"No  reliable  information  is 
available  to  this  office  in  respect 
to  compliance  in  these  cases," 
stated  the  ANPA  report.  “When¬ 
ever  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dis¬ 
pute  appeals  from  a  decision,  the 
terms  of  the  order  are  stayed  im- 
til  final  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Commission  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board." 

Following  is  the  appeals  status 
in  guild  dispute  cases  in  which 
membership  maintenance  has 
been  ordered: 


Ntmet  of  Newspapers  Appeals 

AllenSoum  (Pa.)  Call  Chrimicle 

Sr  News  .  nwie 

Buffalo  News  .  none 

Cincinnati  I’-st  . none 

Denver  Post  . ilenini 

Denver  Rock-y  .Ut.  Wsvs .  none 

Detroit  News  (rnaintenance  em¬ 
ployes)  . none 

Et  Paso  Herald-Post  iSr  Timi  s .  .  none 

Fort  IV Orth  (Tex.)  Press . iu>ne 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 


appeal  in  Ci>mini.s>iun 
'HoUywood  Cititen-\ ctes 

ap|>eal  in  \Vu>liini:tun 

Houston  Press  .  none 

Indianapolis  5'(ar.  .appeal  in  WashiiiKtun 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union _ none 

Knosnitle  (Tenn.)  Journal 

appeal  in  Washington 
Minneapolis  5'(ar-/ourn<i(.Tni>MHe 

appeal  in  Commission 


New  York  World-Telegram .  none 

'‘Rochester  (N.  V.)  Times-Union  Sr 
Ckeonide  none 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard .  .  none 

Irashinc  don  Star  . denied 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. ,  none 
(The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  case  is 
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the  only  one  in  which  inaiiiten.ance  ot 
membership  has  been  denied.) 

*  Case  beard  originally  by  hearings  of¬ 
ficer. 

Newspapers  in  which  de¬ 
cisions  have  not  been  reached  on 
maintenance  of  membership  in¬ 
volving  guild  disputes  are: 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  Denver 
Post  (second  case),  Washington 
Star  (second  case).  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Cal.)  Union,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  (second  case),  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  and  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

■ 

Coast  Newsmen  in 
Oii-the-Record  Meet 

Seattle,  Oct.  2 — Winding  up 
a  three-day  off  the  record  meet¬ 
ing,  publishers  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  were  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  re¬ 
cently. 

Virtually  all  of  Washington’s 
dailies  were  represented  at  the 
meeting,  which  opened  at  the 
offices  of  the  association  in 
Olympia  ’Thursday. 

On  Friday  the  publishers  con¬ 
vened  at  the  Washington  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  in  Seattle  with  Wer¬ 
ner  Rupp,  publisher  of  the 
Aberdeen  World  and  president 
of  the  group,  presiding. 

Speakers  included  R.  J.  La- 
mont,  president  of  Todd  Pacific 
Shipyards,  and  Charles  B.  Linde- 
man.  acting  publi^er  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
m 

Joins  Paper  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Oct.  2 — Election 
of  Donald  D.  Davis  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Co.,  was  announced  to¬ 
day.  Davis  resigned  Sept.  30 
as  War  Production  Board  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  field 
operations. 

■ 

Gallantry  Medal 

Washington,  Oct.  2 — Richard 
M.  Day,  Red  Cross  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  has  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  ac¬ 
tion  during  an  American  land¬ 
ing  on  Wake  Island.  Day  took 
the  wheel  when  the  coxswain 
was  killed  by  enemy  fire.  - 


Jerry  Walker 
Named  E<SP 
MonagingEditor 

City  Editor  of  Albany  j 
Knickerbocker  News 
Joins  Stoii  Oct.  16 

Jerry  Walker,  city  editor  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
for  many  years,  will  join  Editor 
&  Publisher’s 
New  York  staff 
as  managing 
editor  on  Oct. 

16.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  15  years  < 

ago  on  a  part- 
time  basis  when 
this  paper  was 
printed  in  Al¬ 
bany.  He  Has 
contributed  wii. 

many  articles  to  walker 

£  &  P. 

Walker’s  newspaper  career 
began  24  years  ago  as  copy  boy 
on  the  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  when  he  was  15 
years  old.  While  attending 
State  College  for  Teachers,  he 
was  editor  of  Albany  Sunday 
Telegram  for  five  years.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  daily  field,  he 
served  as  police  reporter,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  news  editor  and 
Sunday  editor  of  Albany  Times- 
Union;  rejoined  the  Press  as 
city  editor  in  1931,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  when  the  Press 
and  Albany  News  were  merged 
as  the  Knickerbocker  News. 

He  is  president  of  the  Old 
Philologians.  graduate  society 
of  Albany  High  School;  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Albany  Boys'  Club,  member- 
at-large  of  Fort  Orange  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  .secre¬ 
tary  of  Albany  County  Chap-  j 
ter.  National  Foundation  for  | 
Infantile  Paralysis;  and  captain  { 
of  the  newspaper  team  in  the  ; 
Albany  War  Chest.  | 

■ 

Announce  NAEA  Dates  , 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  , 
Executive  Association  will  meet 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
Chicago,  Jan.  15-16  for  a  mid¬ 
winter  meeting,  to  replace  the 
fall  conference,  previously  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  month. 


TOPS  IN  RETAIL  OUTLETS 

Important,  yes,  is  a  growing  and  wealthy 
City  Zone  population  of  51,336  and  a 
handsome  $30,000,000  payroll,  BUT  .  .  . 
such  a  market  must  be  served  by  smartly 
modern  retail  outlets.  Jamestown  has 
them,  together  with  streamlined  show* 
rooms  for  the  many  nationally  famous 
plants  permanently  located  here.  An  ac¬ 
tive  Retail  Merchants  Association  sees 
to  it  that  YOUR  goods  are  serviced  In 
the  grand  manner. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1944,  total 
bank  deposits  were  $60,919,786.97  ...  a 
splendid  buying  reservoir  for  the 
future. 

Inquirir*  Direct  to 
National  .\dvrrtiains  Dept, 
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V.  S,  Army  Atf  TranufMttt  Vlane  on  AfrU-on  desert,  Photo  by  Ivan  Dmitri, 


AIR  IS  EVERYWHERE,  IMPARTIALLY 


ment  proved  unsuccessful.  Camel  caravans,  travel¬ 
ing  at  about  2^  miles  per  hour,  are  still  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Contrast 
that  speed  with  the  300  miles  an  hour  of  our 
modern  transport  planes ! 

The  increasing  use  of  the  air  realm  for  national 


the  national  and  international 


Amebican 


editor  a  RUILISHIR  fM>  7.  1944 


Airlines  ^hc. 


"No  problem  has  f,rtaUr  bearing  upon  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  nation  than  that  of  the  postwar 
use  of  universal  air.’’ 


Tlie  founders  of  our  nation  came  here  to  get  away 
Iroin  Europe. 

Due  largely  to  pre-air  geography,  our  na- 
liunal  liistory  has  been  one  with  emphasis 
upon  self-determination,  self-sufficiency  and 
isolation . . .  resulting  in  the  greatest  nation 
"II  earth  with  the  highest  standard  of  living. 

The  descendants  of  our  founders,  how¬ 
ever,  invented  a  machine — the  airplane  — 
iliat  makes  us  more  accessible  to,  and  brings 
us  infinitely  closer  to  all  of  the  earth’s  in¬ 
habitants  than  ever  before.  Daily  the  world 
liecoiiies  effectively  smaller. 

About  88  years  ago  our  government  in¬ 
troduced  camels  into  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  carry  the  mail.  The  experi¬ 


and  international  vehicular  traffic  rapidly  is 
changing  the  relauonship  of  all  nations  and  of 
all  peoples.  This  trend  will  increase,  not  di¬ 
minish,  after  the  war.  It  presents  national  and 
personal  problems  and  opportuniues. 

The  U.  S.  has  the  world’s  best  Airlines;  there¬ 
fore  we  believe  the  way  to  adjust  to  this 
world  change  is  for  us  first  to  become  an 
airfariiig  nation  at  A<mie— tlomestically  and 
liemispherically. 

After  the  war  our  aviation  impetus  should 
be  accelerated,  not  retarded. 

We  need  surface  transi^rtation,  but  in 
addition,  we  must  travel  above  the  earth  in 
order  to  have  security  upon  the  earth. 


PRESENTATION 
OF  NEWS 


EUOTOGRAPHY  land  and  obtained  the  package  cooperation  with  the  StilJ 

*  from  Captain  Wall — a  roll  of  ,  Pool  was  maintained. 

.  35mm  film  exposed  in  a  Leica.  „Ten  days  after  D-Day,  Majoi 

HirtlirA  Storv  The  Aim  was  rushed  back  to  McEvilly  was  assigned  to  France 

X  London  by  plane  where  it  was  ~  assist  the  various  photo  unit! 

__  developed  and  print^.  The  best  In  working  out  a  smooth  opera- 

AXX V vUm wIX  shots  were  radioed  via  the  Army  tion  for  transmitting  news  pic- 

\9T  11  T>i  m  transmitter  to  the  United  States,  tures  back  spe^ily.  The  photc 

Woli  JrlQnil0Cl  In  accordance  with  the  Pool  coinpany  covering  an  Army  ii 

agreement  the  photos  were  broken  into  many  small  units  ol 

Top  Men  from  Newspaper  shared  with  that  organization.  four  men,  two  still  photogra- 
Field  Added  (o  D  FVtv  ^  I®^  hours  prior  to  the  send-  Phers  and  two  motion  picture 

rield  Added  to  D-Day  pj^tures  word  was  operators.  These  units  are  scat; 

Army  Photo  Corps  received  that  Bert  Brandt  of  f®re<i  about  the  Army  area  ano 

Acme  had  arrived  in  London  almost  every  instance  thej 
By  Jock  Price  with  pictures  of  the  invasion,  where  the  action  is  hottest 

Although  the  invasion  of  Brandt  had  been  assigned  with  . J"®  Pictures  t^en  by  thoK 
France  by  the  Allies  is  now  his-  one  of  the  first  units  to  reach  nhMn« 

toiy,  the  pictorial  record  is  still  France  and  had  miraculously  Jr^uce*^  ShnS  *  hote  ^  m 
being  compiled.  Just  as  all  returned  in  time  to  permit  his  Proauce  lecnmcai  snots.  in« 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  Photos  to  be  the  first  actual  in-  news  pictures  of  the  invMior 
planned  their  campaigns  so  did  vasion  pictures  radioed  to  “ndeyelop^  tt 

the  Army  Pictorial  Service  of  America.  Incidentally,  in  order  London  by  courier  but  the  tech- 
the  U.S.  Signal  Corps.  In  the  lo  save  precious  minutes,  Fred 

case  of  the  photographic  cover-  Ferguson,  president  of  Acme  1^®  .The  still  photogra- 

age  of  D-day,  much  of  the  ®nd  NEA  Service,  acted  as  mes-  Pbers  carried  two  cameras  each 
groundwork  was  patterned  senger  boy  carrying  the  prints  ^  ^ ® 

nwwiSn”*  ““  f  Wn-tach  Tens’ 

toJ’niSSi  reSort[SS‘n»'53““  1,““|  Si”*  .  ™mn.°indnT35mm‘£S 

for  picture  reporting  of  D-day,  taken  of  the  landing  parties  Armv  Dhotovranhers  have  suf 
toe  coinplement  of  the  Army  and  made  from  the  shores  of  rafio  on  . 

Pictorial  Service  in  London  was  France  were  those  taken  by  *»._  ’  combat  forces 

eS®"i^sDaD?r*  ShoL^^ht  ^all.  He  had  reached  mobility  of  operations  en 

ner^nne?  ^  ‘‘'a  hances  the  dangers  for  comba 

perMnnei  that  could  be  mus-  and  took  photos  showing  the  cameramen  operating  with  ad 
le^,  American  troops  coming  ashore  vance  units 

One  of  toe  newspaper-trained  and  while  climbing  to  higher  -pj,.  Arniv  has  become  nic 
executives  assigned  to  assist  in  ground  for  some  additional  t„re  conJdous  unai!^Xnablv 
c^m.  oat  th.  pUns  for  the  photo,  he  w«,  l»dly  wounded  SkukS"  o&  TaSie^SS! 
the  invS  Ss  Maf  Mar*tfn  J  ^  “  land  mine,  ^^at  nlws  photographs  are  o: 

Miy.^oST/^ief'or.h'e  S'v;"h'!y”TS.ei'o„T'aSr‘  Saearu’srvaff' 

£«»  Nmt  °'w5ritlM“’iu'^ml‘  TS*  SS'"!  “if“  '■■'iSrt"!  *1“*  ““i”  MdEvllly  informed  u 

a"orwi^'°3S;,'’‘li;w,'ot  l''n‘&S''us‘hriS{t"'!Sh';  -»■  ■  Ptn^ynn.  of  Photo 

Col.  Jervey  and  other  officers  one  of  the  returning  boats.  Cap- 

of  various  branches,  including  tain  Wall,  the  former  Los  Ange- 

commwications.  a  program  was  103  photographer,  is  now  back  in 

formulate  similar  to  a  coverage  a  hospital  in  the  Middle  West. 

;™t  ’  *  In  a  lew  days  after  D-Day. 

■pro-Iueoai,.  Proctic.  dk  L 


RKET 


Th*  Co*ri*f-Eiipr*,$  he,  Ih*  metl  cow- 
pi*,*  cev*reg«  of  m*wt  —  fereig*  end 
da«**tic  —  in  W*,t*rn  N*w  Yerki 
A,Mciet**l  fr*M 
United  Pr*M 

end  Ih*  following  ojiclotivotyi 

N*w  Yoric  Tim*,  F*r*ign  Now*  S*f*ko 
IntoriHrtionol  N*w«  S*fvi<* 

Chicog*  Tribvn* 

ond  o  ceMp*,*nt,  w*l|.,rein*d  locol  Nod. 


COURIER 

EXPRESS 


ly  wounded  Iwt  that  he  wanted 
a  mesaenger  sent  to  pick  up  a 


packaM  which  he  considered  of 
great  Importance. 

Lt  George  Shivers,  a  former 
Philadelphia  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  flown  to  an  airrort 
near  the  hospital  in  South  Eng- 
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2.  GRAFLEX- plant  craftsmen  will 
reNEW  your  present  equipment 

The  GRAFLEX  rcNEWal  Plan  is  an  important  part  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  Your  GRAFLEX  Dealer  sends  your  GRAFLEX- 
inade  Camera  to  us  for  a  thorough  inspection.  The  cost  is  estimated  and 
forwarded  for  your  approval.  With  your  OK  to  proceed,  our  factory 
craftsmen  set  to  work  rebuilding  your  camera.  It  is  returned  to  you  as 
near  like  new  as  possible,  bearing  our  stamp  of  approval — the  (JRAFLEX 
Gold  Seal.  See  your  (iRAFLEX  Dealer. 

THh.  miMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION,  ROCHESTER  S.  V.,  V.  S.  A. 

GRAFLEX  gets  great  pictures! 

VISIT  (;RAFLCX  INroRMATION  CENTE3IS  f^r  all  GRAFLEX  as«rs,  at  SO  RockafaUar  Plasa  Naw  Yark  20,  N.  and  3045  WiUklra  lUvd.,  Laa  Aaffelaa 
S,  Calif.  Whan  in  Naw  Yark  ba  anra  ta  aaa  ika  GRAFLEIX  axkikit,  **Ph0t^rmpky  at  IFar,**  In  tha  Mn^anm  af  Salanaa  and  Indantry,  Radia  City. 
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1.  GRAFLEX -MADE  EQUIPMENT 


IS  AVAILABLE! 


Your  preference  rating  permits  you  to  purchase  new  replacement 
GRAFLEX-made  Cameras  and  accessories — immediately.  The  GRAFLEX 
Availability  List  contains  all  items  now  available.  You  will  more  than 
likely  find  among  them  most  of  those  essential  to  your  photographic  work. 
Ask  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer  for  a  copy  of  this  Availability  List  and  have 
him  help  you  in  securing  needed  GRAFLEX-made  equipment. 


Second  only  to  the  needs  of  the  t'ombat  Photographers  in  our  Armed 
Forces  are  your  needs.  WPB  Limitation  Order  L-267  recognizes  these  needs. 


FOR  YOUR 


ESSENTIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATIOHS 


of  the  Gannett  Newspaper,  said  pind  Dowov's  PfOSS  secretary,  James  A.  Hagerty,  (or 

that  Local  15,  International  tj  i  ^  n  i  keeping  all  the  writers  happy 

Typographical  Union,  “differed  *l©iCinOIlS  Qt  r  GCIK  on  the  long  and  arduous  trip, 

with  the  management  in  inter-  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2 — As  re*  Writers  for  evening  papers  in 
preting  rules.”  porters  covering  Gov.  Dewey’s  the  East  were  appreciative  ol 

Bertram  W.  Kelley,  union  campaign  tour  scattered  to  their  the  Dewey  practice  of  inform- 
president,  declared  the  situation  home  offices  and  feather  beds  last  ing  them  what  he  was  going  to 
“a  lockout."  The  union  member  week,  they  agreed  almost  unani-  say  in  his  speeches  and  allow- 

was  discharged  following  his  re-  mously  that  the  Governor  had  ing  them  to  quote  it.  The  mom- 

fusal  to  set  copy.  Davenport  established  the  most  cordial  ing  paper  men  didn’t  object 

said  the  union  demanded  imme-  press  relations  of  his  public  because  they  had  the  whole  ad- 
diate  reinstatement.  Kelley  de-  career  on  the  8,000-mile  trip.  dress  to  work  with, 
dared  the  union  “has  had  a  con-  “It  was  a  ntasterful  job.”  com-  To  make  copy  on  the  last  day 
troversy  with  the  management  mented  Kirtland  I.  King,  Unit^  of  the  trip,  the  reporters  took  a 
because  the  attitude  of  the  pub-  Press,  president  of  the  Legis-  poll  and  it  showed  75%  of  them 
lisher  has  been  that  they  were  lative  Correspondents’  Associa-  believe  the  Governor  improved 
the  only  ones  who  interpret  the  tion,  as  he  and  the  other  Albany  his  election  prospects.  Fifteen 
contract.”  reporters  left  the  special  train  figured  he  lost  ground  with  the 

’The  composing  room  force  of  here  to  return  to  Capitol  Hill  Oklahoma  City  talk  and  ten  said 
the  Timei-Union,  afternoon  Gan-  with  the  GOP  Presidential  nomi-  that  speech  made  no  difference 
nett  paper,  did  not  work  early  fic®  find  his  official  family.  An  incomplete  count  revealed 

today  and  the  paper  did  not  Credit  and  praise  were  show-  18  writers  for  Dewey,  21  for 
publish.  ered  on  the  Governor’s  press  Roosevelt,  and  9  undecided. 


Washington,  Oct.  4 — David 
Loth,  managing  editor  of  Press 
Research,  Inc.,  denied  before  a 
House  committee  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  is  financed  by  or  other¬ 
wise  linked  to  the  CIO  Political 
Action  Committee. 

Mr.  Loth  said  his  office  has 
given  PAC  a  free  subscription 
to  its  service,  but  that  all  of  its 
financing  comes  from  20  news¬ 
papers  and  six  magazines  which 
buy  the  published  research. 

He  was  subpenaed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  investigating  un-Ameri¬ 
can  activities  after  Chairman 
Herbert  Brownell  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  quoted 
a  published  statement,  later  de¬ 
nied  by  Loth,  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  that  Press  Research  had 
been  formed  by  the  Political 
Action  Committee. 

Formed  by  Poynter 

Mr.  Loth  said  the  organizer 
was  Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  newspaper  publisher, 
who  formed  it  as  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Brownell,  in  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  challenged  Mr.  Poynter 
to  “produce  a  list  of  the  backers” 
of  his  organization. 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the 
press  following  Mr.  Loth's  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  Poynter  declared  that  the 
action  of  the  Dies  Committee 
in  “prying  into  the  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  Press  Research  to  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers”  is  a  prece¬ 
dent  which  if  allowed  to  stand 
can  be  applied  to  any  news¬ 
paper  or  press  service  that  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  committee’s 
views. 

“The  Gestapo  methods  of  in¬ 
timidation  long  used  by  the  Dies 
Committee  on  individuals  has 
now  been  applied  to  the  press.” 
he  said.  "What  happened  to 
Press  Research  today  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  any  newspaper  or  press 
service. 

“Press  Research  is  a  private 
enterprise.  All  of  its  revenues 
are  from  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Most  of  its  clients  are 
supporting  Roosevelt  and  this, 
according  to  the  Dies  Commit¬ 
tee,  gives  license  to  subpena 
telegrams,  tap  our  telephones 
and  send  stooges  from  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  to  investigate  our 
financial  setup. 

“The  end  result  is  an  attempt 
to  brand  a  hard-hitting  press 
service  with  Communism — the 
obsession  of  the  Dies  Committee 
perennially  and  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  during  political  cam¬ 
paigns.” 


KEEP  'OUT  OF  THE  RED 

with  BLACK  &raDini 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


These  days,  the  monetary  savings 
^  oiiered  by  Black  &  White  processed 
r  matrices  may  be  of  secondary  import- 
once  in  some  newspaper  plants;  never- 
theless  we  do  like  to  remind  you  that  it  is 
a  profitable  investment — on  economic  nec- 
essity.  because  Black  &  White  prevents  fully 
25  %  of  all  errors  on  your  linecasting  machines — 
and  by  preventing  errors  you  save  money. 

But  of  prime  importance  today  is  the  time  saved  in  men 
and  machines.  Tests  on  representative  newspapers  show  that  Black  &  White 
processed  matrices  reduced  errors  up  to  one-third — valuable  machine  time 
made  available  for  original  composition.  Yes,  errors  ore  costly.  Errors  made 
on  linecasting  machines  cost  you  more  machine  time  and  manpower  than  is 
appearing  on  your  time  sheets.  Eliminate  them  by  having  your  present 
matrices  processed  the  Black  &  White  way.  Phone,  write  or  wire  for  complete 
information — NOW. 


Rochester  Dailies 
In  Labor  Tie-Up 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5 — A 
labor  dispute  halted  publication 
today  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  The  walkout  fol¬ 
lowed  the  refusal  of  a  typo¬ 
graphical  union  member  to  set 
certain  advertising  copy.  Erwin 
R.  Davenport,  general  manager 
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EDITOR  A  PU  ELI  SHER  for  October  7,  1M4 


Starting  Sunday,  January  7, 1945 


NEA  Service 

will  supply  The  Atlanta  Journal 
with  its  New  and  Modern 
12-page  COMIC  Section 


NEA  will  handle  the  printing  and  furnish 
many  of  the  major  comics  to  be  published  in 
this  supplement  of  more  than  one-quarter 
million  circulation.  The  Journal  becomes  the 
newest  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  group. 

We  are  proud  to  provide  this  great  newspaper 
with  the  same  entertaining,  well-balanced 
comic  program  that  contributes  to  the  success 
of  more  than  300  other  Americon  comic  sections. 


NEA  SERVICE.  INC.  CLEVELAND.  0. 


IDITOR  A  rUSLISHIR  for  Oet»b«r  7.  1944 
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THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITAL 

nfilnfeTn> 


(Tl)?  §autli  #end  oTribune 


ress  Wireless.  Inc.. 

liilUeS  E.  J.  Kerrigan  The  following  appointments 

E.  J.  Kerrigan,  former  assis-  were  made  in  the  executive 
managing  engineer  and  stall:  director  of  communica- 
rate  specialist  of  Press  Wireless,  tions,  D.  K.  deNeuf,  former 
I-j.,  has  been  elected  vice-  vice-president  in  charge  of  traf- 
president,  A.  Warren  Norton,  flc;  director  of  manufacturing, 
erly,  when  many  more  pages  president,  announced  last  week.  Ray  H.  dePasquale,  former  as- 
were  regularly  reserved  exclu-  Mr.  Kerrigan  has  been  associ-  sistant  general  manager;  direc- 
sively  for  art  and  literature.  ated  with  the  company  for  over  tor  of  research  and  develop- 
■  eight  years  and  has  taken  an  ment.  Philip  D.  Zurian,  former 

_  .-y  .  *  ^  active  part  in  its  development,  vice-president  in  charge  of  en- 

aportS  WntSrS  to  Vio  The  board  of  directors  also  gineering;  personnel  director, 
TTQrt  'RAraaKrrII  Tour  elected  James  Humphry,  Jr.,  P.  H.  Ragan,  formerly  chief  of 
v^u  uuBOJjuii  Awui  former  assistaat  to  the  general  personnel,  administrative  con- 

When  five  or  more  troupes  of  manager  of  the  Christian  Sci-  trol,  production  engineering  di¬ 
baseball  stars  from  10  major  ence  Publishing  Society  of  vision  of  Pratt  and  Whitney 
league  clubs  head  overseas  Boston,  treasurer,  and  J.  E.  Den-  Aircraft,  East  Hartford,  Conn,; 
shortly  after  the  World  Series  ning,  general  attorney  of  Press  and  director  of  public  relations 
to  entertain  soldiers  in  front-  Wireless,  formerly  associated  for  “Prewi,”  Paul  Darrow  Pad¬ 
line  areas  under  the  auspices  vvith  the  law  firm  of  Townley,  dock. 


Paul  Claudel,  Andre  Gide 
Georges  Duhamel,  Jean  Schlum- 
berger  and  Jacques  de  la  Cre- 
telle. 

Le  Figaro  preserves  its  old  tra-  tant 
ditions,  even  devoting  its  back 
page  on  Saturdays  exclusively  Inc., 
to  literary  articles  as  it  did  form- 


Le  Figaro 
Shares  Rebirth 
Of  French  Press 


By  Thurston  Macauley 

INS  Staff  Correspondent 

Paris — The  same  shiny  chro¬ 
mium  newspaper  kiosks  dot  the 
boulevards  as  before  the  war  but 
the  papers  they  sell  are  vastly 
different. 

Gone  are  the  familiar  Matin, 

Temps  and  Journal,  and  papers 
bom  “underground”  during  the 
Nazi  occupation  have  taken  their 
place. 

One  exception  is  the  118-year- 
old  Figaro  which  is  marching 
forward  with  the  new  France, 
with  Pierre  Brisson  at  the  helm 
as  director-general. 

At  the  height  of  the  fighting  ing  as  entertainers  and  emcees, 
in  Paris  between  the  French  and  The  five  sports  writers  who 
the  Germans  on  Aug.  23,  bi-  have  agreed  to  make  the  tour 
cyclists  rode  the  boulevards  of  and  to  file  no  stories  while  over- 
the  French  capital  selling  the  seas  are  John  Carmichael,  of  the 
first  issue  of  Figaro  since  1942.  Chicago  Daily  News;  Jack 
when  it  had  ceased  publication  Melaney,  Boston  Post;  Arthur 
in  its  Lyons  exile  on  the  day  Patterson,  New  York  Herald 
of  the  occupation  of  all  France.  Tribune;  J.  Roy  Stockton.  St. 

-  Louts  Post-Dtspatch,  and  Tom 

Courageous  Meany.  PM. 

This  was  a  remarkable  act  of  The  number  of  sports  writers 
courage,  because  the  Germans  who  will  actually  make  the 
shot  on  sight  anyone  selling  or  trip,  however,  will  be  de¬ 
buying  any  but  collaborationist  termined  by  the  number  of 

papers.  units  going  overseas  and  by  the 

Ever  since  its  bold  reappear-  transportation  available, 

ance,  Parisians  have  taken  the  The  tour  will  last  from  two 
new  Figaro  to  their  hearts  far  to  three  months  and  visit  five 
more  than  they  did  ever  before,  theaters  of  war. 

Le  Figaro  used  to  enjoy  a 
modest  100,000  discriminating 
readers,  who  relished  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  writers,  many  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  “im¬ 
mortals”  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
caise — whereas  about  400,000 
read  Le  Matin. 

Today,  Le  Figaro’s  daily  circu¬ 
lation  is  fixed,  like  that  of  all 
but  two  Paris  papers,  at  180,000, 
because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age.  but  Brisson  estimates  he 
could  sell  at  least  300,000  copies 
daily  now  and  many  more  the 
moment  all  France  is  freed. 

Brisson  is  pleased,  but  he  re¬ 
vealed  in  an  exclusive  interview 
some  of  the  headaches  in  get¬ 
ting  out  a  Paris  newspaper  now. 

Formerly,  Le  Figaro  was  hand¬ 
somely  housed  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  but  since  its  mechanical 
equipment  is  outdated,  it  now 
shares  presses  with  L’Aube  in  a 
building  at  the  shabbier  end  of 
Boulevard  Montmartre. 

The  business  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  further  along  the  same 
boulevard,  marked  by  a  bedlam 
as  swarms  try  to  subscribe. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Paris 
papers.  Le  Figaro  is  limited  to 
two  pages.  “But  even  without 
ads.  our  two-page  paper  pays 
for  itself.”  said  Brisson. 

“We  have  only  eight  report¬ 
ers,”  he  continued,  “but  the  news 
sources  are  limited;  they  are  re¬ 
stricted  mainly  to  the  official 
communiques  of  the  single 
French  news  agency.” 

Brisson  is  proud  that  virtually 
all  of  Le  Figaro's  distinguished 
contributors  have  rejoined  the 
reborn  newspaper.  Among  others 
these  include  Francois  Mauriac, 

Andre  Siegfried,  Paul  Valery, 


SOUTH 


The  circulation  of  The  South  Bend  Tribune  is  47,569  in  the 
South  Bend  city  zone.  This  zone,  according  to  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  includes  both  South  Bend  and  Mishawab 
and  the  circulation  is  123.5  percent  coverage  of  the  homes  ii 
both,  cities.  This  is  complete  coverage,  plus  / 

The  Tribune,  the  only  daily  paper  in  St.  Joseph  County,  also 
dominates  the  entire  surrounding  area.  The  total  circulatioD 
of  82,000  is  the  largest  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  Northera 


Met  Population,  1940  Census 


A  Sales  Capital,  Tool 

Over  100,000  population  In  the 
MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND  market . . . 
one  of  the  leading  Industrial  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  Mid-West. 


Retail  sales  here  totaled  more  than 
58  million  In  1043*.  These  are  not 
war-inflated  “dream  towns”  either, 
for  more  than  00%  of  ROCK  IS¬ 
LAND  -  MOLINE'S  present  Indus¬ 
trial  facilities  were  In  operation 
before  the  war.  That’s  why  adver¬ 
tisers  with  an  eye  to  the  present 
and  future  choose  MOLINE-ROOK„ 
ISLAND. 


1944  SALES  MANAGEMENT  Survey 


"Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action” 

STOSY,  SKOOKS  *  FINLEY,  INC  NfMoiMl  RsprMsntotivss 
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Owen  Retires  X^cJS-^ 

Lloyd  Q.  OWEN,  vlceopresident  \ 

and  general  counael  of  the  Car-  “'*■ 

ter  Oil  Co.,  retired  Monday  after  24 
years  of  service  with  the  company. 

I\>rrest  M.  Oarrough,  assistant  to 
Owen,  was  moved  up  and  made  a  di¬ 
rector  and  general  counsel. 

Owen  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1900, 
settling  at  Bartlesville;  in  1011  he 
was  United  States  commissioner  there, 
and  in  1013  became  assistant  county 
atUumey  of  Washington  county. 

In  1012  he  became  an  associate  of 
James  A.  Vessel,  who  in  1915  became 
general  counael  for  Carter;  Owen  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  Carter  family,  but 
resigned  in  1919  to  enter  general  prac¬ 
tice  with  Flint  Moss;  he  rettumed  to 
Carter  In  1024,  and  in  1938,  when 
Veaaey  reUred.  he  became  chief 
counseL 

On  to  Shawnee 

Thursday  night  the  Shawnee 
Geological  society  is  to  be  host  to 
geologists  and  oil  men  of  central 
Oklahoma  at  the  Aldridge  hotel,  with 

William  H.  Atkinson,  city  consultant,  i- _  ,» -;sz,  w—j _  _ 

as  principal  speaker.  He  will  discuss  '  v  wfir  C  jttli  l  •# 

the  geology  and  development  of  the  __  c«f  m  Oir 

four-county  West  Edmond  structure.  /m  m 

Atkinson  will  be  guest  at  a  dinner  \ta  ^.7  tig  Kir  f  J  . 

at  6:46  o’clock  at  the  hoteL  Last  \  !Sf 5  »^7  ^ 

week,  Atkinson  discussed  the  West  \  AaottiM  ««  •»Wlf f 

Edmond  field  before  the  Oklahoma  \tf  *«  ?*?5/«<w»p»tlon  iWlk  ia 

City  Qeologlcal  society  and  drew  a  \ la»«  --m, 
crowd  of  more  than  50  geologists  and  \  »»  «>e  ^TTg**_«eld 

Oklahoma  City  operators  j||||gM||||Mj|g||||||Sij|||||||gM|||||^B||A|S|||||||||» 
who  the  local  meeting 

have  been  to  Shawnee. 


Osage  Rmiva! 


Compact  Session 

Quarterly  meeting  of  the  inter* 
state  oil  compact  commission  has 
been  scheduled  for  Oklahoma 
City  on  October  5  for  a  3-day  session. 
All  conferences  will  be  at  the  Bilt- 
more  hotel. 

Chief  topics:  (a)  The  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  oil  agreement;  (b)  States’  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  post-war  regulation  of 
the  oil  industry,  and  (c)  Importance 
of  the  West  Edmond  oil  field. 

Oov.  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  of  Kan¬ 
sas  is  chairman  of  the  commission, 
and  E.  O.  Dahlgren,  Oklahoma  City, 
is  acting  secretary. 

Tables  Turned 

About  two  years  ago  the  oil  field 
superintendents  in  southern  Ok¬ 
lahoma  jr^ttlmr  together  to 

chew  the  fat  and  ; 

they  call  themselv  V  ^ 

with  regular  meetln  |  11  C 

uled  programs.  I  n  T 

Thursday  night  t  ■  ■  ■  fc 

meet  at  the  oountr 
Johnson,  north  of  i  A  I#  I 

producers  will  be  1  ||  M  I 

oil  men  of  the  stat  V  II  la 

come. 

"The  men  first  n  ■,  r  < 

mon  problems,”  J  R  E  P  R  E  I 
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to  do  things.  “I’m  in  no  position  She’s  rueful  about  her  "ofiBce,” 
to  give  them  advice,”  she  con*  which  is  merely  a  bank  witt 
eluded,  “so  I  get  along  fine.”  three  spindles  and  she  finds  the 
Mingled  with  the  liking  of  the  work  hard  on  her  feet — here  the 
staff  for  her  is  wonder  that  she  displayed  well*wom  fiat-heeled 
can  handle  a  Job  and  bring  up  a  shoes.  “I  ought  to  have  roUa 
baby.  Working  at  night  helps,  skates.” 

She  and  her  husband  both  like  But  she  likes  working  with  the 
her  working  at  night  because  men  and  likes  their  cooperative 
after  work  at  2  a.m.,  she’s  ready  spirit.  It  wasn’t  they  who  told 
to  step  out  with  him  for  a  while  of  her  worst  boner,  “losing”  u 
when  he’s  on  leave.  important  cut  in  her  pocket 

She  likes  learning  the  new  job  And  she’ll  doubtless  continue  to 
too  and  is  more  concerned  with  get  along  with  them  as  long  u 
enjoying  her  work  than  with  she  laughs  and  asks  questions 
making  money  or  building  a  and  sighs: 
career.  Eventually  she  would  “They  know  so  much  more 
“like  to  be  a  housewife.”  than  I  ever  will.” 


But  How  Con 
A  Girl  Become 
Make-up  Editor? 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

How  did  a  girl  get  to  be  make¬ 
up  editor  on  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper? 

"I  was  food 
editor  —  see  the 
connection!” 
laughed  Betty 
Oryden  —  the 
only  explana* 
tion  PM’s  new 
night-side  make- 
u  p  editor  of- 
fered  in  an  in- 
terview 
Editor 

USHER, 


with  make  good.  If  she  didn’t  we 

t  Pub-  might  have  someone  worse.” 

though  ■  Tony  Andrisano,  nightside 

she  is  the  only  ^  foreman,  tried  to  look  fierce 

woman  on  a  Drvden  while  he  twinkled,  “I  keep  her 
major  New  York  busy.” 

daily  in  a  position  to  answer.  No  Advice  Furnished 

But  perhaps  she  had  done  that  She  serves  largely  as,  liaison 
sort  of  work  before?  between  Andrisano  and  Rae  O. 

“I  started  out  in  the  back-  Weimer,  assistant  managing  edi- 
woods  of  the  Northwest  ( British  tor  in  charge  of  production.  Ob- 
Columbia)  as  a  schoolmarm.”  viously  she  stands  well  with  all 

This  was  after  two  years  at  the  of  the  men,  and  of  them  she  said. 

University  of  British  Columbia  “They’re  wonderful!” 
and  two  more  at  Victoria  Nor-  She  explained  a  little  more: 
mal  School.  “They  have  a  sort  of  inferiority 

Was  Schoolteacher  complex  (in  the  mechanical  de- 

For  six  years  she  taught,  toe  ^i- 

ni>vAr  tivira  ♦K*,  -I?!  torial  department.  Members 

main  a  achool  teacher.  A?  tee 

VAnntB  K«v  eweev  lAx  IClUSt  SllC  impllCUt  SOlTlGtilTICS 

w„r"‘  ^  te  tell  meehanlcal  ataBa  how 


►  The  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  carried  first-hand 
news  of  this  disaster. 

►  The  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  told  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  details  that  those  who  lived  here  in  the 
afflierted  area  wanted  to  know. 

►  It  was  the  localnews  daily  that  came 
through  to  bring  the  first  story  of  destruction 
in  spite  of  hazards— fallen  trees,  broken  wires, 
hanging  telegraph  poles— which  blocked  the 
highways. 

►  It  was  the  localnews  daily  that  told  of 
Crosby’s  boat  washed  up  on  Main  Street— 
Doanes’  block  that  collapsed— Knowles’  build¬ 
ing  roof  tom  off— part  of  the  Snow  home 
carried  out  to  sea— and  countless  other  things 
that  happened  locally,  to  local  folks. 

►  That’s  why  they  like  the  localnews 
daily! 

►  The  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  is  on  the  job— it 
tells  of  your  neighbors  and  mine  — it  gets 
printed  no  matter  what  — it  is  dependable. 
And  remember,  in  spite  of  local  disasters  the 
War  is  our  chief  concern— local  to  all  of  us— 
so  we  Buy  War  Bonds! 


will  be  needed  when  re¬ 
frigerator  production  ie 
resumed.  Battle  Creek 
builds  them.  United  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  have 
been  busy  making  inetal 
landing  strips  for  airfields 

_ but  is  normally  a  chief 

source  of  supply  ior  shel¬ 
ves  for  refrigerator  manu- 
focturers.  Other  Battle 
Cheek  products  include: 


Printing  presset 
Automobile  parts 
Cereal  foods 
Farm  machinery 
Steam  pumps 
Electric  ranges 


■k  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  it 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


[Representatives:  Allen-Klapp  Co. 
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...and  your  postwar 
Sunday  circulation 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BRIDGEPORT  SUNDAY  POST 
CHICAGO  SUN 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
EL  PASO  TIMES 

JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD  TIMES 
NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 
PORTLAND  (ME.)  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 
SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 
TOLEDO  TIMES 
WASHINGTON  POST 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
Total  Circulation  2,000,0Q0 
★  ★  ★ 

Additional  papers  have 
contracted  to  begin  dis¬ 
tribution  when  paper  is 
available. 


paper  restrictions  are 
Sunday  newspapers  will  be 
with  total  warfare  on  the 
lation  front. 


lifted, 

faced 

circu- 


Parade— a  great  national  magazine 
section— will  increase  your  Sunday 
circulation. 
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AID  TO  A  FREE  PRESS 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
approved  the  right  of  free  international 
exchange  of  news,  which  embodies  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  rights  of  all  people  to  a  free 
press.  Practically  all  the  governments  of 
liberated  and  still  Nazi-dominated  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  have  revealed  their  de¬ 
termination  to  assure  a  free  press  and 
free  communication  of  news  within  and 
across  their  boundaries  after  the  war. 

These  are  fine  words  and  fine  ideals. 
But  to  be  practical,  a  press  in  order  to 
be  free  in  any  country  must  have  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  and  that  cannot  be 
attained  through  any  form  of  government 
subsidy,  even  though  it  be  given  under 
the  guise  of  a  helping  hand. 

Economic  independence  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  newspaper  through  its  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  or  through  advertising. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  liberated  peoples 
of  Europe  will  be  able  to  pay  the  price 
to  maintain  a  free  press  by  means  of  a 
high  circulation  price.  Thus,  the  hope  of 
independence  lies  in  suflQcient  advertising 
revenue  for  these  publcations  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 

We  are  indebted  to  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  for  a  workable 
plan  whereby  American  industry  not  only 
can  develop  its  own  post-war  export 
markets  but  at  the  same  time  assist  for¬ 
eign  publications  with  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  Exports  are  going  to  be 
valuable  to  all  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  after  this  war.  The  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  goods  in  Europe  will  be  end¬ 
less  and  we  don’t  believe  they  can  be 
satisfied  forever  through  Lend-Lease.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  also  will  play  an  important 
part  in  keeping  up  our  national  income. 
It  can  likewise  play  a  part  in  making  a 
nominally  free  press  in  Europe  actually 
free  from  government  domination. 

Mr.  Hoyt’s  proposal  is  that  every  Amer¬ 
ican  company  planning  to  export  goods 
to  these  countries  after  the  war  provide 
for  an  advertising  campaign  in  that  coun¬ 
try  to  promote  its  goods  the  same  as  it 
would  arrange  for  a  campaign  in  this 
country.  If  that  company  ordinarily  sets 
aside  one,  two  or  three  percent  of  its 
sales  revenue  for  advertising  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  suggested  it  make  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  export  market. 

We  suggest  this  is  a  program  that  might 
well  be  developed  by  advertiser  or  busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

There  are  four  groups  that  should  be 
vitally  interested  in  sponsoring  the  plan. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  the  American  Ass<)ciation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  and  the  Export  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association  might  well  consider  it 
separately  or  cooperatively. 

We  all  know  that  Havas  was  probably 
the  worst  influence  toward  a  subsidized 
press  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If 
American  industry  can  work  towards  a 
completely  free  press  throughout  Europe 
by  means  of  its  legitimate  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  then  the  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  in  obtaining  international  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  free  exchange  of  news  will 
not  be  in  vain. 


By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  your.selves:  it  is  the  gift  of  Cod: 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 

— Ephesians  II:  8,  9. 


SECRET  MEETINGS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  long  been 
opposed  to  secret  international  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  press  forcefully  ex¬ 
cluded.  We  don’t  contend  that  reporters 
should  be  admitted  to  sessions  involving 
military  strategy,  such  as  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  meeting  in  Quebec.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  press  and  public  should 
have  been  more  enlightened  than  they 
were  on  the  non-military  aspects  of  those 
proceedings. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  keep  non¬ 
military  secrets  from  a  well  respected, 
top-flight  newspaper  reporter  was  clearly 
demonstrated  last  week  in  the  revelation 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau’s 
participation  in  the  Quebec  conference. 
Many  editors  and  columnists  wondered 
why  he  was  there  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  And  it  didn’t  take  long  for  John 
M.  Hightower  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
uncover  the  story  about  Morgenthau’s 
plan  for  post-war,  non-industrial  Germany 
and  the  split  it  was  creating  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  cabinet.  From  then  until  now  re¬ 
verberations  were  being  heard. 

A  great  deal  of  embarrassment  might 
have  been  saved  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  the 
White  House  if  this  had  received  publicity 
at  the  time.  It  did  not  involve  military 
plans,  but  it  certainly  involved  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  the  job  it  has  to  do  in  first  defeat¬ 
ing  Germany.  If  the  plan  had  been  aired 
at  the  right  time  the  cabinet  members  now 
objecting  would  have  cast  light  on  what 
they  believe  to  be  faults  in  it.  Instead 
it  was  kept  secret  and  when  finally  re¬ 
vealed  it  had  the  aspects  of  a  foregone 
conclusion  and,  as  some  have  charged, 
might  have  strengthened  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Germany  to  fight  to  the  finish. 

Time,  even  a  few  weeks  time,  has  a 
curious  way  of  twisting  motives  and  in¬ 
tent.  What  today  might  be  a  serious 
proposal  made  with  honest  intent,  may  be 
viewed  tomorrow  as  a  sinister  plan  with 
ulterior  motives.  Danger  of  this  twisting 
is  particularly  inherent  in  international 
political  conferences  as  have  been  going 
on  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

We  hope  this  will  provide  a  warning  for 
participants  there  to  review  the  record 
of  their  discussions  with  an  eye  to  avoid¬ 
ing  serious  repercussions  later  over  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  easily  solved  today 
through  the  proper  publicity. 


HOLD  YOUR  WAR  BONDS 

BEGINNING  this  week  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  made  it  possible  for  in¬ 
dividuals  to  cash  War  Bonds  at  banks 
after  the  required  60  days  have  passed. 
Newspapers,  which  have  played  such  an 
important  role  in  promoting  the  purchase 
of  these  bonds,  also  have  a  responsibility 
toward  their  government  in  seeing  that 
redemption  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

When  the  Treasury  first  announced  its 
decision  some  newspaper  stories  uninten¬ 
tionally  gave  the  impression  that  the  state 
of  emergency  was  over  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  all  right  for  anyone  to  get  back 
the  money  he  or  she  had  lent  to  Uncle 
Sam.  This  naturally  fostered  the  idea  in 
some  sections  that  if  War  Bonds  were 
going  to  be  redeemed  it  might  be  wise 
to  get  there  early  in  case  there  wasn’t 
enough  to  go  around — sort  of  like  a  run 
on  a  bank.  These  rumors,  if  permitted 
to  spread,  can  create  havoc  in  our  national 
war  financing  program. 

The  Treasury  has  said:  “The  new  system 
was  organized  solely  as  a  convenience  for 
those  who  of  sheer  necessity  must  cash 
bonds.’’  , 

Editors  have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
the  “sheer  necessity”  angle  is  stated  clear¬ 
ly.  If  redemptions  in  a  certain  area  run 
alarmingly  high,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  find  out  why  and  to  take  editorial 
steps  to  explain  again  and  again  that  the 
government  does  not  want  bonds  cashed, 
that  those  who  cash  theirs,  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  emergency,  are  unnecessarily  ham¬ 
pering  the  war  effort  and  that  for  every 
bond  cashed  they  or  some  fellow-citizen 
must  be  sold  another. 

FRENCH  DECREES 

THE  suspicion  with  which  the  French 
press  decrees  have  been  so  widely  re¬ 
garded  flared  into  outspoken  resentment 
in  Paris  this  week  when  the  National 
Federation  of  the  French  Press  protested 
to  Gen.  Charles  DeGaulle  against  the 
recently  invoked  measures  as  “directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  resistance  and 
liberty.” 

If  Gen.  DeGaulle  truly  represents  the 
cause  and  ideals  of  which  he  is  a  symbol, 
he  can’t  fail  to  accept  the  implications  of 
a  protest  so  worded  nor  to  remove  the 
abuses  which  prompted  it.  But  beyond 
that,  one  wonders  at  a  point  of  view 
presumably  embodying  the  bitter  lessons 
of  a  France  invaded  and  liberated  but 
which  still  imposes  pre-war  restraints 
on  its  press. 

Or  didn’t  Gen.  DeGaulle  learn  one  of 
the  plainest  lessons  to  emerge  from  the 
collapse  of  France  in  1940? 

Gen.  DeGaulle’s  news  decrees  reflect  a 
distrust  of  a  free  press  that  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  earmark  of  a 
dictatorship  and  cast  doubt  on  his  inten¬ 
tions.  They  are  at  strange  odds  with 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Allies  marched  to 
the  rescue  of  France. 

In  the  face  of  widespread  opposition  the 
Free  French  government  recently  modi¬ 
fied  the  Algiers  “news  monopoly”  decrees. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  eliminate 
these  latest  restrictions. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

R.  A.  McLELLAN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  New 
Westminster  British  Columbian, 
succeeding  Frank  Marshall, 
who  has  resigned  to  take  over 
ownership  of  the  Salmon  Army 
Observer.  Mr.  McLellan  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ivan  “Bill”  Hambly 
news  editor.  Mr.  McLellan 
joined  the  British  Columbian  in 
1911  and  has  served  as  reporter, 
news  editor  and  editorial  writer. 
Mr.  Hambly  previously  worked 
on  newspapers  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Alberta,  including  his 
own  weekly  in  Alberta,  and  the 
Calgary  Albertan. 

Col.  C.  L.  Blanton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sikeston  (Mo.) 
Standard,  and  Mrs.  Blanton  were 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  their 
54th  wedding  anniversary  and 
his  81st  birthday  by  34  friends 
and  employes  who  attended  a 
dinner  he  gave. 

John  W.  Graham,  general 
manager  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
News-Journal,  has  been  elected 
commander  of  McVey  Post, 
American  Legion,  for  1944-45. 
This  post,  with  a  membership  of 
750,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Graham  is  also  treasurer  of 
the  Richland  County  War  Fund. 

Capt.  C.  S.  Boyles,  Jr.,  promi¬ 
nent  Texas  newspaperman  and 
former  editor  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  has  returned  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  Marshall  on  inactive  duty 
after  two  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps.  Before  joining 
the  News-Messenger  in  1941  he 
was  for  eight  years  co-publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Lufkin  (Tex.) 
News,  where  in  1940  he  issued 
the  288-page  “Southern  Pine 
Newsprint  and  Texas  Industrial 
Edition.”  Capt.  Boyles  will  take 
a  brief  vacation  before  resuming 
newspaper  work.  His  wife, 
ILENE  Embrey  Boyles,  is  on  the 
News-M  essenger  staff  and 
throughout  1943  authored  the 
column,  “An  Army  Wife,”  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 


partment,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Keith  Evans,  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  who  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Western  Advertising 
Agency,  Los  Angeles,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Draper  will 
handle  church  and  real  estate 
advertising. 

Arthur  B.  Wallace  returned 
to  his  desk  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  Oct.  1  after  having 
served  22  months  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  and  received  an 
over-age  discharge.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Journal  organi¬ 
zation  15  years.  Carol  Sum- 
MERFiELD,  Veteran  member  of  the 
department  who  had  been  acting 
manager  during  Wallace’s  ab¬ 
sence,  resumes  her  post  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Wallace. 

Stewart  Hooker,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  this 
week  assumed  his  new  position 
in  Philadelphia  with  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  headed  by 
Walter  H.  Annenberg.  His  du¬ 
ties  will  include  acting  as  per¬ 
sonnel  director  and  handling  all 
labor  relations  for  the  various 
divisions  of  the  company,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
division. 

Roderick  MacRae,  former 
stabilization  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  in  San 
Diego  County,  has  been  named 
assistant  personnel  director  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Bert  Miles,  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press  and  Observer- 
Dispatch  advertising  staff,  will 
conduct  a  course  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Utica  Free  Academy 
beginning  Oct.  16.  Miles  also 
was  instructor  in  advertising  in 
1939-41. 

Miss  Betty  Condon  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Dorothy 
Wein,  screen  guide  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
display  advertising  department, 
who  resigned. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

RALPH  C.  CURTIS,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  the  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist,  has  gone 
to  Alaska,  and  bought  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Ketchikan  Chronicle. 
Associated  with  him  will  be 
★ - 


In  The  Business  Office  <Ore.)  statesman 

cently  editor  of  tl 
X  TXAXXXTXXX  XXX  (Ore.)  Sentinel-M 

GOUGH  J.  PALMER,  JR.,  was  Alaska,  and  boi 

appointed  local  advertising  est  in  the  Ketchik 
manager  of  the  Columbus  CtU-  Associated  with 

zen,  effective  Sept.  15,  to  succeed  _ 

Leo  a.  McPherson.  Mr.  Palmer,  " 
a  newspaper  salesman  and  ex-  DDCB  At 

ecutive  for  many  years,  in  New  r  KCr  /IK 

Orleans,  Fort  Worth  and  Hous-  i  E  At 

ton,  Tex.;  Mexico,  and  Columbus, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  G.  J. 

Palmer,  Sr.,  general  manager  of  The  gr 

the  Houston  Chronicle  for  35  ® 

years.  In  Columbus  he  has  been  f  f  a  I  i 

in  charge  of  department  store  |J|| 

advertising  during  the  past  four  |▼|  |  Dll 

years. 

Gordon  Moore,  formerly  of  the  —37  f 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  classified  , 

advertising  staff,  has  been  put  in  fOlHOUl 

charge  of  the  paper’s  merchan¬ 
dising  service  department.  He  i 

succeeds  William  Mayer,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Ex-  — 
aminer's  business  and  market  THE  REGI* 
research  division.  M.  W. 

Draper,  formerly  in  the  Exam- 

iner  classified  advertising  de-  ★ - 
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William  L.  Baker,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Marshfield 
(Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times,  who 
was  with  Curtis  on  the  Saiem 
Statesman. 

Galen  Craik,  a  former  Saskat¬ 
chewan  newspaperman,  now  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Financial  Post  in  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Saskatchewan  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government.  He  succeeds 
S.  J.  Latta  who  retires. 

Clayton  Darrah,  for  30 
months  managing  editor  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  announced. 

Leopold  Richer,  Ottawa  Par¬ 
liamentary  correspondent  for  the 
Montreal  Le  Devoir,  has  resigned 
to  assume  the  editorship  of  Le 
Bloc,  organ  of  the  Bloc  Populaire 
Canadien,  in  succession  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Trepanier,  who  severed  re¬ 
lations  with  the  paper  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Quebec 
provincial  elections. 

Janet  K.  Duncan  has  arrived 
in  India  to  serve  the  armed 
forces  as  an  ARC  staff  assistant. 
Until  her  Red  Cross  appoint¬ 
ment,  Miss  Duncan  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  society  editor  for  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Barbara  Blanchard,  University 
of  Oklahoma  journalism  student, 
has  replaced  Mrs.  Doris  Roop, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  so¬ 
ciety  reporter,  who  has  joined 
her  husband,  an  aviation  cadet  at 
San  Angelo,  Tex.  Curtis  Huff, 
formerly  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  John  McIntyre,  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  have 
been  added  to  the  sports  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  Frank  Hall,  court  house 
man  for  the  Oklahoman,  has 
gone  to  Lawton,  Okla.,  to  assume 
a  position  with  the  Constitution 
that  he  held  before  going  to 
Oklahoma  City. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  copy 
desk,  is  now  on  the  Oklahoman 
doing  special  reportorial  work. 
Gene  Campbell,  former  girl  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Oklahoman  has 
left  for  Chicago  to  join  the  rep¬ 
ortorial  staff  of  U.P.  Pauline 
Thoma,  for  six  years  with  the 
Cleveland  ( O. )  Press,  has  joined 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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PREPARE  FOR  THE  "HOT  STOVE 
LEAGUE"  SEASON  NOW! 

The  greatest  sports  feature  in  years! 

"MY  BIGGiSI  BASEBALL  DAY" 

—37  thrilling  stories  as  told  by 
famous  diamond  stars. 

wire  or  write  ter  terms  today! 

THE  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«s  Moines,  Iowa 
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MANAGED  BY 

JOE  JlIVKS 

Joe  Jinks  has  managed  every 
kind  of  fighter  from  chumps 
to  champs,  but  Curly  Kayoe 
seems  to  be  the  boy  that'll 
make  chumps  out  of  champs. 

In  Curly  Kayoe,  Sam  Leff  has 
created  a  character  that’s  an 
odds-on  favorite  to  make  a 
hit  with  fun  fans  as  well  as 
fight  fans. 

The  new  sequence  is  packed 
with  a  powerhouse  punch 
that  promises  to  land  plenty 
of  humorous  haymakers.  We 
have  advance  as  well  as  cur¬ 
rent  samples.  Would  you  like 
to  see  them? 

FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

2t0  EAST  42nd  street, 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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continued  from  page  39 

the  Times  rewrite  staff.  Bob 
McMillxn,  Time*  reportorial 
staff,  has  temporarily  gone  back 
to  his  former  Job  on  the  Okla* 
homan  as  police  reporter. 

RoBorr  Siuaui,  formerly  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  night  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Sews.  Paul 
SwxirasoN,  formerly  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal,  is  on 
the  rim  of  the  News  copy  desk. 
He  replaced  Gordon  Cummings, 
resigned. 

Cpl.  Mxlt  Phinnby  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Los  Angeles  Sews 
as  reporter  and  rewrite  man  af¬ 
ter  16  months  in  the  Army.  Gor¬ 
don  Mackkr,  formerly  of  the 
News  sports  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sports  editor. 
Fred  Gray,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Miss 
Harva  Sprager,  from  the  U.P. 
New  York  bureau,  have  Joined 
the  News  as  general  assignment 
reporters.  Pat  O'Hara,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  Los  Angeles  Herald  A  Ex¬ 
press,  who  was  wounded  while 
serving  in  the  Army,  has  been 
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appointed  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  for  the  News. 

Miss  Adene  M.  Latta  has  been 
appointed  the  new  “Prudence 
Penny”  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  She  formerly  was  home 
economist  for  Radio  Station 
KIRO,  CBS  station  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  at  one  time  home 
economics  consultant  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  "Kitchen  Klinic," 
Famous-Barr  Department  Store, 
St  Louis,  Mo.  A  member  of  the 
American  Home  Economics 
Assn.,  she  succeeds  Mrs.  Lucille 
Martens  in  the  Examiner  post. 

Richard  Mansfield,  San  Diego 
( Cal. )  Tribune-Sun  reporter, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  San 
Diego  County  Park  Commission. 

Bob  Nichols,  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Union  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  enroll  at 
St  John’s  College,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Stanley  Ross,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  after  three 
years  in  Argentina,  Venezuela 
and  several  of  the  other  South 
American  countries  and  has 
taken  up  new  duties  on  the  AP 
South  American  desk  in  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center.  Ross  scored  beats 
on  the  Argentine  rupture  of  re¬ 
lations  with  Germany,  the  fall 
of  President  Pedro  Ramirez,  and 
the  San  Juan  earthquake.  In 
Venezuela,  working  for  the  New 
York  Times,  he  “broke”  the 
story  of  how  industrial  diamonds 
were  being  smuggled  from  that 
country’s  hinterland  to  Ger¬ 
many  via  Nazi  submarines.  Sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  U.  S.  agent. 
Ross  was  arrested  June  23  by 
Argentine  police  and  held  in- 
commimicado  for  a  day.  He 
had  previously  been  forced  to 
flee  the  country  for  two  weeks 
when  authorities  sought  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  he  smuggled 
out  news  of  Ramirez’s  downfall 
when  all  communications  with 
foreign  countries  were  sus¬ 
pended. 

Harold  P.  Jarvis,  former  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  in  Albany 
and  political  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
has  been  appointed  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Erie  County.  He  will  resign  as 
deputy  director  of  civilian  pro¬ 
tection  in  Buffalo,  a  post  he  has 
held  since  1942. 

Prentice  Rothra  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville  (Pa.)  Republican,  to  join 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y. )  Post-Jour¬ 
nal.  Rothra  formerly  owned  a 
weekly  at  Hornell,  N,  Y. 

William  Falvey,  director  of 
editorial  promotions  for  the  New 
York  Mirror,  has  been  appointed 
acting  Sunday  magazine  editor 
to  replace  Charles  Wagner,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  book  reviewer 
on  leave  to  study  at  Harvard 
University  on  a  Nieman  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Tommy  Hargis,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  news  staff,  has 
resigned  to  Join  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ofiSces  of  the  CIO  Political 
Action  Committee  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Louis  Nicholas,  former 
Record  book  reviewer,  is  now 
with  King  Features  in  New 
York.  Dorothy  Ann  Harrison, 
ex-Record  crime  reporter,  is  en¬ 


gaged  exclusively  in  writing  for 
detective  story  magazines. 
Nancy  Seely  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Mrs.  Elenore  Baker,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Penn  State,  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  INS  in  Philadelphia. 

William  Rambo,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  when  it  closed, 
has  been  appointed  promotion 
director  at  NBC’s  sUtion  KYW 
in  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Dougherty,  who 
left  the  news  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  several  weeks 
ago  bound  tor  New  York,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Mirror. 
Ray  Wilbur  has  moved  over 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  to  the  rewrite  battery. 

Jerry  Gaghan,  popular  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
News,  is  being  congratulated  on 
the  arrival  of  a  son.  Buck 
Weaver  has  left  the  news  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  News  to 
work  in  Miami  this  winter. 

Sam  Myers,  veteran  AP  pho¬ 
tographer,  celebrated  with  Mrs. 
Myers  their  2Sth  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  at  their  home  in  Vent- 
nor,  N.  J. 

George  Morgan  Knight,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Knight  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  music  publishers  in 
Leonardtown,  Md.,  and  AP, 
Washington  Star,  Baltimore  Sun, 
New  York  News,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  correspondent  for  St. 
Marys  and  southern  Maryland, 
has  Just  published  a  third  book, 
“How  to  Write  and  Publish  That 
Song  in  Your  Heart.” 

Clifton  L.  Paisley,  former 
capitol  reporter.  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nashville  ( Tenn. ) 
AP  bureau.  He  was  with  the 
Gazette  three  and  a  half  years 
and  prior  to  that  on  the  staff 
of  the  Fort  Smith  ( Ark. )  South¬ 
west  American. 

Paul  Morris,  Tennessee  cap¬ 
ital  reporter  for  the  Memphis 


Commercial  Appeal,  is  back  on 
his  Job  after  several  months 
leave  with  the  OWI  in  New 
York.  Aubrey  Ballard  who 
succeeded  Morris  temporarily  ia 
Nashville  has  returned  to  the 
Memphis  staff. 

Wilber  C.  Peterson,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  has  joined 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  u 
city  editor.  He  had  previously 
spent  11  years  with  AP  in  Des 
Moines,  New  York,  Cleveland 
and  Columbus,  O. 

Miss  Tani  Hunt,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  feature  writer 
and  music  critic,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  editorship  at 
Seventeen  magazine  and  will  di¬ 
rect  writing  and  editing  for  the 
high  school  age  group. 

Stanley  Johnston,  Chicago 
Tribune  foreign  correspondent 
and  former  war  reporter,  hu 
returned  from  Mexico  where  he 
gathered  material  for  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  Tribune. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times 
foreign  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Joumalim 
at  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

Miss  Kay  Ryan,  1942  graduate 
of  Rockford  College,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic,  is  one  of  six 
woman  graduates  of  that  college 
now  on  the  staffs  of  Rockford 
newspapers.  Jeanne  DeLonc  is 
a  society  reporter  on  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  Mrs.  Clyde  Bayers 
on  the  state  desk.  Betty  Mc- 
Carren  is  society  editor  of  the 
Rockford  Star,  Mrs.  Clement 
Gallagher,  society  reporter  and 
Mrs.  Shelton  Richmond  special 
writer.  Two  senior  students  are 
college  correspondents,  Betty 
Bates  for  the  Star  and  Marh 
Gilbert  for  the  Register-Repub¬ 
lic. 

Nobel  Warrum,  Sr.,  well- 
known  civic  leader  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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THE  BIG  FOUR  CARTOONISTS 

This  vigorous  and  fertile -minded  quartet  of 
cartoonists  mirror  the  fast-changing  world 
events  with  humor  and  a  gift  for  sharp  satire 
and  barbed  irony.  Sign  one  or  all  of  them. 

.  .  .  Daily  and  Sunday. 

For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  -  PHONE  ~  WIRE 


Reporter  Sees  i 
Gong  Shooting 
In  St-  Louis  ^ 

ST.  Louis,  Oct.  2— Richard  J 

Everett,  Star-Times  reporter  as-  w| 

signed  to  investigate  lawlessness 
in  East  St.  Louis  and  surround-  A 

ing  Illinois  territory,  saw  the  ^  m 

bleeding  body  of  a  man — prob- 
ably  a  gangland  murder  victim-  H 

dragged  from  a  gambling  house  V  V 

early  Sept.  29.  His  eye-witness  ’  1  B 

story,  telling  of  the  shooting  at  P  ^ 

2  a.m.  in  the  Club  Royal  gam-  ^ 
bling  casino  near  Belleville,  Ill.,  V 
was  front-paged  by  the  Star-  ■  ■ 

Times  under  a  two-line  banner  ■  ■ 

head.  9  I 

Everett,  in  on  the  investiga- 
tion  three  days  before  the  shoot- 
ing,  said  he  counted  four  shots. 
but  the  shooting  was  partially 
obscured  from  his  view.  He  said 
he  could  not  identify  the  at-  ^ 

tacker.  the  victim  or  the  two 
men  who  dragged  the  victim’s 
body  past  Everett  and  out  the 
front  door. 

“I  backed  into  a  corner  of  the 
dimly-lit  entrance  hall,  fright-  A  ureat  J 

ened  when  I  saw  the  men  pulling  ® 

the  body,”  Everett  wrote. 

“One  of  the  men  glanced  at  amazing!) 

me  from  his  crouch^,  pulling 
position  and  I  could  think  of  and  their 

nothing  except  to  crowd  myself 
into  the  corner.  They  went  on  21-drive-i 

out  the  door,  dragging  their  bur¬ 
den,  and  I  could  see  them  • 

swerve  north,  in  the  direction  ground, 

from  which  a  few  minutes  later 
three  cars  pulled  away  from  the 
side  of  the  building.” 

Five  Star-Times  men  includ-  Two  ag£ 

ing  Ralph  Blagden.  managing 

editor,  and  Aaron  Benesch,  city  inrnme-ir 

editor,  were  held  in  custody 

briefly  early  today  by  Illinois  ,  . 

State  Highway  police.  The  Star-  Industrial 

Times,  in  a  front  page  story  of 

the  incident,  led  off  thus:  farm-indi 

“Illinois  state  highway  police 
made  their  biggest  ‘catch’  of  the  romilar  r 

year  at  midnight  last  night.  It  ° 

was  stupendous.  They  rounded  , 

up  two  editors  of  the  Star-Times,  lire  undei 

a  reporter  and  a  photographer 
for  this  newspaper  and  a  mem-  enough  rs 

ber  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
force  hired  by  the  Star-Times  as 
a  special  reporter. 

"The  prize  ‘haul’  took  place  With 

while  the  newspapermen  and  wiin  an 

the  investigator  were  engaged 
in  running  down  important  evi-  a  53%  i 

dence  in  the  shooting  of  an  un¬ 
identified  man  at  the  Club  Royal  "top”  n< 

dice  den  on  Highway  13  near  ^ 

Belleville  early  Friday  morn-  „ 

ing.”  coverage 

Others  in  the  newspaper  group 
were  Alton  Hathaway,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Robert  Edwards, 

Los  Angeles  policeman,  visiting 

near  St.  Louis  on  furlough  and 

hired  to  assist  the  Star-Times  in  _•  _ 

its  investigation.  At  the  jail.  fnO  (Of! 

Edwards  denied  a  deputy’s  A 

charge  that  he  had  “misrepre- 

sented  himself  as  an  officer  in 

talking  to  a  witness.” 

The  newsmen  were  not  asked 
to  produce  press  cards,  nor  to  i]||l| 
furnish  any  other  identification.  >^1  vi  i 

They  were  permitted  to  leave  \  I  il  P  I 

the  jail  without  being  “booked.”  ^  •  nv 

Star-Times  reporters  were  back 
in  St.  Clair  County  today  in- 
vestigating  the  shooting. 
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REACHING  THE  “TOP” 
IN  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


A  great  State  and  a  great  City  reflect  and  profit  by 
amazingly  progressive  scientific  analysis  of  resources 
and  their  development.  Topeka  and  the  surrounding 
21-drive-in  counties  provide  a  responsive  Testing- 
ground. 

Two  aggressive  "Laboratories”  are  providing  this 
income-increasing  serv’ice  —  The  splendid  Kansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission  and  individual 
farm-industry  research.  Famous  scientists  hold 
regular  clinics,  chemicals  made  from  farm  products 
are  under  study.  It  has  been  said  that  "Kansas  has 
enough  raw  materials  to  make  it  a  chemist’s  paradise.” 

With  an  effective  buying  income  that  has  jumped  to 
a  53%  increase,  the  combined  circulation  of  two 
"top”  newspapers  provide  an  unparalleled  127% 
coverage  .  .  in  a  highly  concentrated  market. 


Ihe  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■  The  Topeka  State  Journal 


(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


(Evaning) 


Published  in  the  Capitol  of  Kansas,  by 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

_  R«pfes«nf*d  By  Tha  C«pp«r  Publicafiotw,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Radio  Listing  Seen 
As  Revenue  Producer 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


CONSIDERING  total  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  linage,  classi- 
ded  advertising  more  than  con¬ 
tributes  its  share.  The  position 
of  classified  advertising,  in  total 
linage  figures,  is  second  only  to 
local  and  surpasses  national  by 
a  wide  margin.  This  means  that 
classified  advertising  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  newspaper — its 
value  cannot  be  minimized.  In 
the  pre-armistice  or  post-war 
periods,  classified  advertising 
will  be  called  upon  to  share 
even  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  newspaper  publishing 
costs. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  some 
startling  figures  as  to  the  in¬ 
roads  radio  advertising  has  made 
on  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  volume.  Through  con¬ 
cert^  efforts  of  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  industry  tp  further  mer¬ 
chandise  their  product,  system¬ 
atic  planning  and  vast  sums  of 
money  are  being  utilized  to  in¬ 
fluence  local  advertisers — and. 
a  considerable  degree  of  success 
has  been  achieved. 

Add  to  the  picture  a  continued 
growth  of  magazine  advertising, 
and  a  sizable  volume  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  been  di¬ 
verted  from  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers. 

Clossiliad  Meats  Competition 

Radio  broadcasting  competi¬ 
tion  in  classifled  advertising,  too, 
has  been  attempted.  However, 
this  latter  division  of  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  the  least 
susceptible  to  the  overtures  of 
those  who  would  lure  it  away. 
It,  alone,  is  the  only  phase  of 
newspaper  advertising  that  has 
met  and  successfully  overcome 
radio  competition.  It  is  safe  to 
believe  that  this  situation  will 
exist,  indefinitely.  And.  being 
“immuned.”  it  can  be  used  to 
a  marked  advantage  in  the  dual 
role  of  protector  and  producer 
of  newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enue. 

Paradoxically,  the  success  of 
radio  broadcasting  advertising 
volume  is  dependent,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  active  cooperation, 
by  newspapers,  with  this  partic¬ 
ular  competition.  Free  space 
allocated  to  radio  programs, 
radio  columns,  radio  publicity, 
etc.  is  far  greater  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  placement  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  for  this  particular  branch 
of  the  industry.  It  is  amusing, 
to  say  the  least,  to  reflect  upon 
the  duration  of  radio  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  if  the  newspa¬ 
pers  tailed  in  their  continuance 
of  directing  their  readers  to  the 
time,  station  and  talent  of  these 
paid  radio  broadcasting  adver- 
Users. 

If  there  ever  was  a  more  spe¬ 
cific  cose  of  classifled  advertis¬ 
ing  than  the  doily  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  most  difficult  to  de- 
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fine  it.  They  are  presented  in 
a  directory-type  of  format;  time 
and  station  identification  are 
veritable  clasifications;  and  each 
listing  is  an  offering  of  some 
type  of  service  to  be  rendered; 
an  article  to  be  sold;  the  name  or 
address  of  the  person  or  place 
these  services  or  commodities 
can  be  procured.  Invariably, 
"descriptive  copy”  sales  appeal 
is  included  in  a  mention  of  the 
talent  employed.  Further  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  subject  adds  to  the 
proof  of  the  advertising  value 
of  these  radio  program  listings. 

Radio  programs  in  newspapers 
are  excused  as  a  service  to  the 
readers.  Classified  advertising, 
too,  is  considered  a  service  to  the 
readers  as  well  as  a  feature 
worthy  of  the  space  it  occupies 
by  virtue  of  its  ability  to  be 
self-sustaining  or  profit-produc¬ 
ing.  On  this  basis,  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listings  can  be  converted 
into  a  revenue-producing  feature 
and  service,  instead  of  a  destruc¬ 
tive  practice  which  has  cost  the 
newspapers  billions  of  dollars — 
and  thus  make  it  possible  for  this 
competition  to  divert  the  news¬ 
paper's  financial  loses  to  their 
gain.  Radio  programs  can  be 
published  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Three-fold  Service 

Under  a  classification  of  “Radio 
Programs,”  space  can  be  sold 
at  an  established  line  rate.  It 
would  afford  a  three-fold  ad¬ 
vertising  prospect,  namely,  the 
radio  program  sponsor;  the  radio 
station,  in  the  event  the  program 
was  of  a  sustaining  nature;  and 
the  artist  or  talent.  Paid  listings 
could  be  published  in  bold-face 
type  while  unpaid  listings,  pub¬ 
lished  in  light-face  fonts,  could 
describe  the  program  as  “dance 
program.”  “variety  review.” 
“comments.”  etc. — thereby  still 
rendering  a  .service  to  the  read¬ 
ers. 

The  mechanics  of  placing  this 
local,  or  national,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  presents  little  or 


$2.3  BILLION 
FOOD  BILL 
FOR  NEW  YORK 

Thac’f  the  yearly  eating  bill  for 
the  New  York  Market.  Grocery 
Produa  Manufacturers,  whose 
apportionment  of  advertising  is 
based  on  close  inspcaion  of  me* 
dia  results,  gives  The  Sun  3td 
place  among  the  13  New  York 
evening,  morning  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  bid  place  among 
New  York  evetdag  newspapers 
(first  9  months  of  1944).  Reach¬ 
ing  The  Sun  families  is  a  primary 
means  of  effectively  covering  the 
New  York  Market. 

Slbe  ^itn 

New  York 


no  problem.  Copy  could  be 
handled  through  the  advertising 
agency  of  the  program  ^onsor 
or  the  advertiser  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  all  other  copy  is 
placed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
introduction  of  “Radio  Program” 
classified  advertising  would  en¬ 
courage  many  non-newspaper¬ 
advertising  radio  sponsors  to 
back  their  advertising  dollars  in 
this  medium  with  a  substantial 
newspaper  advertising  program, 
through  companion  or  pre- 
broadcast  copy.  In  the  instance 
of  national  advertisers,  the 
classified  appropriation,  copy 
and  instructions  could  accom¬ 
pany  the  one  and  original  order. 

Whereas  newspapers  operate 
their  own  radio  stations,  these 
listings  would  become  “house 
ads”  and  would  be  but  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping,  comparable  to 
d^yartmental  charges  for  pro¬ 
motional  copy. 

The  “Radio  Program”  classifi¬ 
cation  could  be  completely  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  classified  section 
via  run-of-paper  position  or 
utilized  for  its  reader  interest 
as  advantageous  promotion, 
within  the  classified  section.  As¬ 
sociated  with  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  radio  program  advertising 
could  be  developed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  motion  picture,  theater 
and  amusement — in  a  .separate 
department. 

‘Television  and  facsimile  re¬ 
production  are  additional  new 
and  mechanically  perfected 
threats  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

There  is  little  hope  of  a  radio 


station  or  network  allocating 
each  day  radio  time  for  the 
broadcasting  of  free,  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  page,  edition 
and  date  of  a  newspaper  in 
which  some  non-radio  advertis¬ 
ing  newspaper  client  was  adver¬ 
tising  his  merchandise,  where  it 
might  be  purchased  and  the 
price  for  which  it  would  be  mar¬ 
keted.  Radio  program  classifled 
advertising  would  not  only  re¬ 
move  that  identical  hope — and 
realization — for  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  industry  but  would  prove 
to  be  a  most  productive  and  lu¬ 
crative  innovation  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  general. 

■ 

Publishing  Co.  Provides 
Protection  for  Employes 

The  Kingsport  Publishing  Co.. 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  the  Kings¬ 
port  News,  has  instigated  a 
plan  of  group  life,  health,  acci¬ 
dent.  hospitalization  and  surg¬ 
ical  benefits  for  all  of  its  em¬ 
ployes.  The  plan  went  into 
effect  recently.  All  costs  will 
be  borne  by  the  company. 

The  program  includes  $1,000 
of  life  insurance,  plus  sickness 
or  accident  pay  amounting  to 
one-haif  of  the  employe’s  week¬ 
ly  salary  up  to  $25  a  week  for 
13  weeks,  plus  hospitalization 
up  to  31  days  for  any  one  ill¬ 
ness,  plus  an  allowance  for  inci¬ 
dental  hospital  expenses,  plus 
reimbursement  for  surgical  fees. 

Kingsport  Publishing  Co.  em¬ 
ploys  55  persons.  The  plan  will 
also  cover  the  19  employes  who 
are  now  with  the  armed  forces. 


Burgess  Chrome  Mats 
are  easily  manipulated, 
too!  The  fast,  free  re¬ 
lease  and  uniform  qual¬ 
ity  assure  stereotypers 
of  a  mat  they  enjoy 
working  with. 

Not  only  that,  but  Burg¬ 
ess  Chrome  Mats  repro¬ 
duce  the  finest  of  serifs  in  the 
most  minute  details.  These 
are  qualities  that  cause  ster¬ 
eotypers  to  choose  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats  for  their  work. 
If  you  are  not  using  Burgess 
Mats  try  them  today  . . .  and 
see  the  difference. 


ME 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

M  o  nuf  o<  t  uf  tf  i  and  Dutubuton  of  Burgtti  Chrome  and  Tone-Tes  Moll 

FREEPORT  .  ILLINOIS 

Pocif ic .Coo^t  R*-pf ('sertiotiwt- 
RALPH  LEOER  CO  426  PoUon  Oldq  SEATTLE  WASH 
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America’s  Outstanding  War  Achievement 
Is  Our  Number  1  Postwar  Problem! 

Let’s  Face  It  Now 

Air  supremacy  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  United  Nation’s  Air  Forces 
is  proving  a  dominant  influence  in  winning  this  war. 

Today  American  Aviation — in  engineering  design,  production  and  operation  stands 
preeminent.  Our  Air  Power  is  our  great  war  achievement. 

Our  National  Safety  requires  maintenance  of  our  Air  Power  Supremacy.  Air  supre¬ 
macy  wilt  be  the  cheapest  possible  insurance  against  recurring  wars. 

Supremacy  in  the  air  will  bring  progress,  prosperity  and  security  in  the  peace  after  it  has 
helped  win  victory  in  the  war. 

Termination  of  war  contracts  and  conversion  to  peacetime  operations,  if  not  handled  in 
orderly  manner,  could  cause  the  Complete  dissipation  of  our  National  Air  Power. 

To  maintain  it,  we  must  act  promptly. 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  War  Production  Board,  representatives  of 
organised  iabor  and  aircraft  manufacturers  are  in  substantiai  agree¬ 
ment  that  our  Air  Power  shouid  be  maintained  by: 

1.  Having  an  adequate  air  force  with  superior  equipment  and  competent  personnel; 

2.  Training  our  youth  to  fly  and  service  airplanes; 

3.  Maintaining  essential  air  bases; 

4.  Expanding  our  domestic  and  foreign  air  transponadon,  and  private  flying; 

3.  Maintaining  a  strong  aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  with  conrinuing  world  lead¬ 
ership  in  research  and  development. 

How  Can  These  Objectives  Be  Attained! 

By  public  discussion  and  public  action! 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Robert  A.  Lovett  recently  declared:  “We  must  find  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  airborne  age  that  lies  before  us.  On  these  answers 
from  an  informed  and  alert  public  depends  the  re-establishment  of  a  world  of 
decency  and  order." 

The  answers  from  an  “informed  and  alert  public”  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  maintaining  American  Air  Power.  To  contribute  to  this 
discussion,  the  aircraft  industry  has  prepared  two  booklets  which  are  available 
to  those  interested.  They  are: 

"Air  Power"  and 

"The  Aircraft  Industry  Prepores  for  the  Future" 

You  may  obtain  tbtm  by  writing  the 

Heronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America 

Shorehom  Building,  15  and  H  Streets  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 


NEW  BOOK  PUTS  SALT 
ON  THE  TAIL  OF  ADVERTISIN( 

The  Diary  of  An  Ad  Man  by  James  Webb  Young  captures  tk$ 
elusive  human  qualities  which  make  advertising  successIsL 


Newswomen 
Try  G.I.  Routine 
On  West  Coast 

Ten  members  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  women’s  press  were  given 
a  "thank  you”  recently  and  an 
opportunity  for  an  unusual 
story  when  Florence  Birkhead. 
publicity  chief  for  the  Twelfth 
Region  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion.  arranged  through  the 
Army  for  a  junket  to  Fort  Ord, 
one  of  two  Army  ground  force 
replacement  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

'The  ladies  of  the  press  were 
taken  to  the  Fort,  100  miles 
away,  in  an  Army  bus  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lt.  Col.  Eugene  Mul¬ 
lins.  former  Oregon  newspaper¬ 
man.  PRO  for  the  Ninth  Ser¬ 
vice  Command.  Nancy  Clawson, 
attached  to  Col.  Mullins’  staff, 
and  Capt.  Keith  Schwinley,  PRO 
for  the  San  Francisco  area  of  the 
Ninth  Service  Command. 

Upon  arrival,  they  were  issued 
salvaged  G.I.  coveralls,  field 
jackets,  boots  and  helmets  and 
as  a  result  were  mistaken 
throughout  the  three  days  for 
1 — WAC  recruits.  2 — a  vaude¬ 
ville  team,  and  3 — (in  the  dark) 
visiting  movie  stars. 

Early  Hiaera  Willy-Nilly 

The  theme  of  the  trip  was 
“G.I.’s  for  a  day.”  Although  the 
women  were  quartered  in  the 
Fort  Ord  guest  house  instead  of 
barracks.  Sgt.  Clawson  took 
fiendish  delight  in  seeing  that 
they  fell  to  at  6  a.m.,  were  prop¬ 
erly  attired  in  their  G.I.’s— or  as 
properly  as  was  possible  with 
bare  shoulders  and  pink  panties 
poking  through  the  salvaged  gar¬ 
ments — proving  the  Army  never 
throws  anything  away. 

Greatest  treats  of  the  three- 
day  jaunt  included  a  view  of 
practice  amphibious  landing  and 
launchings  of  tanks  and  broncs 
and  leading  a  formation  of 
broncs  from  a  launch.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  press  have 
been  allowed  to  view  such 
training  operations.  'They  also 
viewed  from  a  lookout  on  top 
of  a  hill  an  infantry  “problem” 
with  live  ammunition.  With 
shells  whizzing  overhead,  and 
machine  gun  nests  on  both  sides 
of  them,  the  ladies  of  the  press 
listened  to  battle  directions  over 
walkie  talkies.  Later  they  had 
the  rare  opportunity  of  hearing 
a  “critique”  of  the  problem  by 
Lt.  Col.  Herbert  Turner,  who 


criticized  it  in  terms  of  what 
he’s  seen  in  Tunisia  and  Italy, 
from  which  he’s  just  returned. 
Although  Col.  Turner  was  defi¬ 
nitely  addressing  his  troops — 
counseling  them  on  battle-tested 
courses  of  action,  he  occasional¬ 
ly  changed  his  tune  in  deference 
to  the  ladies  present. 

As  a  special  treat  the  women 
reporters  were  taken  for  tank 
rides  by  drivers  just  back  from  ' 
Italy  who  got  a  great  kick  out  i 
of  the  unaccustomed  girlish 
shrieks  as  they  put  their  tanks 
through  their  tricks.  Result 
was  a  pretty  bruised  women’s 
press. 

Most  of  their  meals  were 
taken  in  a  regular  G.I.  mess, 
where  the  women  noted  de¬ 
lightedly  that  there  were  table¬ 
cloths  and  artificial  flowers  for 
centerpieces. 

Service  Club  Hop 

They  also  attended  a  dance  in  I 
the  magnificent  service  club,  ' 
built  mainly  out  of  Army  funds 
derived  from  profits  from  post 
exchanges,  theaters  and  other 
enterprises. 

What  impressed  them  most 
was  the  freedom  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  in  asking  questions  and 
getting  frank  answers.  the 
amount  of  equipment  and  op¬ 
erations  they  were  allowed  to 
see,  and  the  extreme  coopera¬ 
tion  and  hospitality  of  the  PRO’S 
and  other  officers,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  showing  off  their  outfits 
to  the  petticoat  press. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the 
junket  were:  Hazel  Holly,  club 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Ethel  Bogardus.  club  ed¬ 
itor,  the  News;  Edith  Bristol, 
woman’s  editor,  the  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin;  Jane  Maggard.  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Chronicle;  Anne  Davis, 
Pacific  Coast  edition.  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Joyce  Mayhew,  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut;  Louann 
Scripps,  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Claudia  Nettles,  United 
Press:  Beatrice  Werner,  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  and  Margaret  Birch, 
Oakland  Tribune. 

■ 

ANPA  Dues  Quarterly 

A  majority  vote  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  membership  has  ap¬ 
proved  an  amendment  to  the 
By-laws  which  change  the  time 
of  billing  for  dues  from  three  to 
four  times  a  year.  Beginning 
Jan.  1,  1945,  members  will  be 
billed  quarterly,  on  the  first 
days  of  January,  April,  July 
and  October.  The  rate  of  dues 
remains  unchanged. 


When  the  material  in  this  book 
first  began  to  appear,  week  by 
week,  in  Advertising  Age,  the 
reader  response  to  it  was  immedi¬ 
ate,  enthusiastic,  and  voluminous. 

Our  editorial  staff  itself  could 
hardly  wait  for  each  succeeding 
installment,  and  as  it  arrived  it 
was  eagerly  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  for  advance  re.iding. 

For  this  is  a  book  about  adver¬ 
tising — and  business — and  life — 
different  from  any  other  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  In  it  one  of  the  country’s 
best  known  advertising  men  has 
put  down,  day  by  day,  for  eighteen 
months,  what  he  saw,  did,  felt, 
thought,  and  read.  Andputitdown 
with  such  a  gift  for  words,  such 
wit  and  wisdom,  as  will  make  you 
want  to  read  and  reread  this  book 
throughout  your  life. 

As  one  prominent  agency  man* 
wrote  me:  “Once  in  a  blue  moon 
there  appears  over  the  horizon  a 
book  about  a  business  which  emits 
flash  after  flash  of  penetrating  in¬ 
sight.  It  shoots  these  illuminating 
flashes  right  through  that  particu¬ 
lar  business,  piercing  through  the 
murk  of  mumbo-jumbo  and  the 
underbrush  of  the  basically  unim¬ 
portant. 

"The  Diary  oj  An  Ad  Man  does 
just  that — for  a  business  which, 
though  dealing  in  intangibles,  will 
find  tangible,  day-by-day  guid¬ 
ance  in  these  pithy  case-history 
experiences,  acute  observations, 
and  usable  suggestions.” 

About  the  Author 

Jim  Young  (as  he  is  widely  known) 
has  had  the  kind  of  career  many 
men  long  for.  He  was,  successively, 
office  boy,  stenographer,  and  mail 
order  book  salesman;  then  copy¬ 
writer,  branch  office  manager,  and 


Vice  President  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  then  Professor  or 
.Advertising  at  the  Universit) 
Chicago,  Director  of  the  Bureat 
of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commere 
in  Washington,  rancher  in  \n 
Mexico,  author  and  advertisint 
consultant.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  .American  .Association  ol 
Advertising  .Agencies  and  a  founder 
and  director  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council.  He  has  traveled  wideit 
abroad,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
been  identified  with  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  adver 
tisers  in  this  country  and  Europe 

The  Diary  of  An  Ad  Man  brings 
you  a  distillation  of  this  expen- 
ence,  and  of  the  philosophy  whicli 
grew  out  of  it.  It  is  a  human  doc 
ument  of  our  times,  and  will,  1 
predict,  be  referred  to  in  the  future 
as  historical  source  material  oc 
the  business  life  of  our  day.  Itb 
a  book  that  will  inspire  you  anc 
excite  you;  that  will  make  you 
chuckle  and  make  you  mad;  that 
will  pay  you  dividends  in  usable 
ideas,  stimulated  thinking,  anti 
pure  enjoyment. 

I  want  to  put  a  copy  of  thu 
fruitful  book  into  the  hands  « 
every  man  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  advertising — or  hopes  to 
— because  I  know  he  will  relisk 
both  its  contents  and  its  handsome 
format.  So  I  make  you  this  offer 
Send  me  your  order  for  a  copy  ct 
The  Diary  of  An  Ad  Man  today, 
and  if  you  are  not  more  than  sat 
isfied  that  it  is  worth  all  I  say,  I 
will  refund  your  money  and  yo-  [ 
can  keep  the  book.  The  price  is  JJ 
per  copy,  postpaid.  Send  (or  i^j 
now.  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  Publisher  f 
Advertising  Age,  100  East  OhI , 
St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

*  Fitter  O.  St  Altai,  oJ  Schttai  (d 
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America’s  "Next  Great  ledustr/'  awaits  only 
the  green  light  of  Victory  to  open  up  undreamed-of  horizons 
in  Education . . .  Entertainment . . .  Employment 


IT  took  fifteen  to  thirty  yenre  for  the  lutomobiW, 
the  airplane  and  the  moviee  to  become  really 
tremendous  factors  in  American  life. 

But  television  will  Jtart  with  the  step  of  a  giant* 
once  Victory  hat  been  won  and  the  manufaccurert 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  tool  up  for  volume 
production. 

Few  realize  the  enormous  technical  strides  tele* 
vision  had  already  made,  when  the  war  put  a  tern* 
porary  halt  to  its  commercial  expansion. 

Dr.  V.  1C.  Zwoiykin*s  famous  inventions,  the 
Iconoscope  and  KineKope  (the  television  camera 
“eve"  and  picture  tube  for  the  home),  go  back  to 


their  announcement  stimulated  countless  other 
scientists  in  laboratories  all  over  the  wond  to 
further  intensive  development  and  research.  By 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  U  television,  though 


still  a  baby  in  terms  of  production  of  home  receiv¬ 
ers,  had  already  taken  giant  strides  technically. 

During  the  war,  with  the  tremendous  ipeed-u^ 
in  all  American  electronic  developinent,  man  s 
knowledge  of  how  to  solve  the  production  problem 
associated  with  intricate  electnmic  devices  has 
naturally  taken  another  great  stride  ahead. 

When  peace  returns,  and  w  ith  it  the  opportunity 
for  television  to  move  forward  on  a  major  Kale,  all 
this  pentup  knowledge  from  many  sources  will 
converge,  opening  the  way  for  almost  undreamed¬ 
of  expansion.  Then  American  manufacturers  win 
produce  Kts  within  the  means  of  millions,  and 
television  will  undoubtedly  forge  ahead  as  fast  as 
sets  and  stations  can  be  built. 

In  a  tvpkal  example  of  American  enterprise, 
many  of  the  nation's  foremost  manufacturers,  hstw 
here,  have  already  signihed  their  intention  to  build 
hne  home  receivers. 


n  Tlicmrim$!l  W  the  mehen  erthe  Hctb 
red  KhooSKssiW  will  ih«f  enerSchelMoe 
of  ih«  U|dty.  And  in  the  hotne  an  cndlcM 
variety  of  entertaining  inetnKtieai:  counee  in  home 
making,  hobbies  kke  gardcttng,  pbetofraphjr,  weed- 
worlung,  goiC 


WATCH  FOR  THESE  NAMES  AFTER  THE  WAR 


mu  KIUMNW  AT  nm  th.  id^ 

vieionect  wiU“iour  the  world”  via  tdertMOA.  Evenra* 
ally,  almoet  the  entire  Americaa  popdatio*  ihodd 
aharewthavarictyefentertainiamt  nowceeKcntrated 
only  ifl  large  dtiea...df  am  a.  musical  shows,  #pcf  a,  bailee. 


ADMUAl  *  AIR  KINO— PATHS  <r  ANDREA  *  ANSIIY  *  AUTOMATIC 
AVIOLA  *  BEIMONT  *  CLARION  *  CROSIEY  *  DE  WALD  *  OuMONT 
EMERSON  *  ESPEY  *  FAOA  *  FARNSWORTH  fc  FREEO-EISEMANN 
OAROD  *  OENERAl  EUCTRIC  *  OIIFIUAN  *  HAUICRAFTERS  *  HAMILTON 
HAMMARLUNO  *  HOFFMAN  *  DETROU  *  MAONAVOX  *  MAJESTIC 
MIDWEST  *  MOTOROU  *  NATIONAL  *  NOBUH-SPARKS  *  PACKARD-BELL 
PHILCO  *  PHILHARMONIC  <r  PILOT  *  RCA  *  REOAL  *  SCOH  *  SENTINEL 
SILVERTONE  *  SONORA  *  STEWART-WARNER  *  STROMBERO-CARLSON 
TEMPLE  *  TRAV-LER  *  WEILS-OARDNER  *  WESTINOHOUSE 


TCLCVISMI  wig  aid  peMwar  proepenry.  TelevUion 

will  give  to  returning  Boldien.  and  an  even  greater 
effect  wifi  be  felt  through  advenising  goods  and  serv- 
ices.  Mdliom  will  be  kept  busy  supplying  products 
that  tekvisioo  can  dm9tuif0i  in  tmUioM  of  bomu  at 


pOR  many  months  RCA  has  been 
informed 

about  television.  This  latest  ad 
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OCA  PUBIISHES  A  "WHO'S  WHO"  IN  THEVISION 
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^  elec 

troiucs  manufacturers  ...  is  the 

>'«  made  in  in- 
u  ^''en  naming  manufac¬ 
turers  who  will  supply  sets. 
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Florist  Learns  That 
Newspaper  Ads  Pay 


By  FVank  E.  Friilinan 

(No.  103  ia  a  Sorioa) 

IN  AUGUST  we  received  a 

letter  from  Orie  D.  Ennis, 
Steubenville,  O.,  who  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  a 
regular  advertiser  in  the  Steu¬ 
benville  Herald.  A  part  of  Mr. 
Ennis'  letter  follows: 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  fighting 
men  in  the  South  Pacific.  It 
was  indeed  gratifying  to  me, 
and  I  know  it  will  be  to  you 
also,  to  find  that  advertising 
does  pay,  even  in  remote  places. 
As  you  can  see  by  the  letter, 
the  boy  is  a  total  stranger  to 
our  company,  and  through  your 
copy,  written  for  Ennis  Florists, 
carried  by  our  local  paper,  con* 
tact  was  made  with  him.  Thus 
far  this  year  we  have  been  very 
satisfied  by  the  results  gained 
by  your  copy.” 

Long  Distance  Order 

Here  is  the  letter  containing 
the  order  received  by  Mr.  Ennis: 

“Recently  my  wife  sent  me 
the  Herald-Star  and  I  saw  your 
advertisement.  Enclosed  is  $5 
for  some  fiowers — roses  I  believe 
are  preferred. 

“I  don’t  know  if  you  deliver 
in  Follansbee  or  not.  If  you  do, 
please  send  them  to  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Wilson,  818  Main  St.,  Follans¬ 
bee.  and  if  you  don’t  deliver 
you  can  call  my  sister-in-law 
at  Keys  Roller  Rink,  Main  St. 
Follansbee  ( Miss  Emma 
Holmes). 

“Just  tell  her  to  come  for  the 
fiowers  and  I  am  sure  ^e  will 
take  care  of  them. 

“This  is  no  special  occasion — 
Just  a  thought.  Thanking  you 
in  advance,  I  am - .” 

One  swallow  doesn't  make  a 
summer,  and  direct  orders,  with 
a  check  or  cash  attached,  are 
not  received  every  day  by  the 
fiorist:  but  they  might  be,  if 
the  average  florist  were  shown 
how  to  use  your  newspaper. 
The  formula  used  by  Mr.  Ennis 
is  simple  and  effective. 

In  spite  of  a  lack  of  flower 
varieties,  spotty  delivery  serv¬ 
ice,  higher  operating  costs,  high¬ 
er  taxes  and  high  turn-over  of 
sales  people,  the  average  florist 
is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
increase  his  daily  sales  and  net 
profits  than  most  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  selling  i^oes, 
foods,  clothing,  refrigerators 
and  other  items. 

Every  day  four  groups  of 
prospects  are  in  the  market 
for  flowers — for  simple  bouquets 
that  cost  as  little  as  25c  on  up 
to  expensive  wreaths  and  floral 
pieces  for  weddings  or  funerals. 

After  nine  years  of  writing 
copy  for  florists,  we  have  found 
that  the  best  prospects  for  any 
florist  fall  into  four  classifica¬ 
tions.  They  are:  weddings; 
those  in  hospitals;  funerals,  and 
gifts  for  anniversaries  and  birth¬ 
days. 

No.  1 — weddings.  This  year, 
America  will  set  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  number  of  marriages. 


Some  of  them  will  be  consum¬ 
mated  in  a  simple  Justice-of-the- 
peace  office;  while  others  will 
be  celebrated  in  Park  Avenue 
churches,  with  hundreds  of 
friends  and  relatives  present. 
Without  exception,  flowers  will 
be  a  part  of  each  wedding. 
From  your  city  hail  records  or 
your  own  news  columns  you  can 
quickly  learn  the  number  of 
weddings  in  your  market  every 
week.  One  ad  a  week,  directed 
to  engaged  couples,  will  produce 
new  business  overnight. 

No.  2 — hospital  patients.  Hos¬ 
pitals  are  pretty  much  alike. 
Most  are  clean  and  sterilized 
but  the  average  room  is  a  rather 
bleak  place.  However,  a  box  of 
flowers  almost  instantly  trans¬ 
forms  the  four  bare  walls  and 
simple  furniture  into  a  hope¬ 
ful,  pleasant  atmosphere.  From 
your  hospital  superintendents 
you  can  quickly  learn  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  patients  admitted 
weekly  to  each  hospital. 

Practically  every  patient  will 
receive  at  least  one  box  of  flow¬ 
ers  during  the  first  few  days 
after  his  or  her  examination  or 
operation.  One  ad  every  week 
with  headlines  like  these  will 
produce  immediate  business: 
“Friend  in  hospital?  Send  flow¬ 
ers  now.”  “Inexpensive  assort¬ 
ments  of  flowers  for  sick 
friends.” 

No.  3  —  funerals.  Turning 
again  to  the  city  hall  or  check¬ 
ing  your  own  obituary  columns 
for  a  month  will  give  you  the 
average  number  of  funerals 
every  week.  Special  copy  di¬ 
rect^  at  friends  or  relatives 
will  produce  immediate  busi¬ 
ness. 

No.  4 — anniversary  gifts.  This 
classification  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  increase  greatly 
the  weekly  business  of  any 
florist.  Take  birthdays,  as  an 
example.  Assume  that  your 
market  has  a  total  of  36,500 
persons.  Divide  this  population 
by  365,  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year,  and  you  find  that  there 
are  an  average  of  100  birthdays 
every  day  of  the  year.  A  year 
from  today,  many  of  our  gift 
Shops  and  jewelry  stores  will 
again  have  assortments  of  gifts; 
but  today  practically  every 
reader  of  your  newspaper 
knows  the  difficulty  of  finding 
useful  and  acceptable  birthday 
gifts. 

Regardless  of  age,  any  man, 
woman  or  child  gets  a  Hirill 
when  a  box  of  flowers  is  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  birthday.  Flowers 
make  one  of  the  nicest,  longest- 
remembered  gifts. 

Wedding  anniversaries  are  a 
close  second  to  the  birthday 
group  of  prospects.  Assume 
that  you  have  3,650  married 
couples  in  your  market.  Divide 
this  by  365  days,  and  you  have 
an  average  of  10  anniversaries 
every  day.  Anniversary  gifts 
are,  by  custom,  thought  of  as  tin, 
china,  linen,  silver  and  gold. 
Regardle.ss  of  the  number  of 


years  the  couple  has  been  mar¬ 
ried.  flowers  make  the  ideal 
anniversary  gift.  One  ad  every 
week  devoted  to  birthdays  and 
anniversaries,  with  a  simple 
headline  like  this:  “Whose  birth¬ 
day  or  anniversary  is  this?  Send 
flowers,”  will  produce  immedi¬ 
ate  business. 

Flowers  can  be  sold  to  these 
four  groups  of  prospects  day  in 
and  day  out — if — you  sell  the 
florist  the  idea  of  running  at 
least  four  ads  every  week,  52 
weeks  a  year.  As  the  soldier 
in  the  South  Pacific  wrote  about 
his  gift  of  flowers,  it  need  not 
be  a  “special  occasion,  just  a 
thought”  —  a  thought  of  love, 
friendship  and  of  better  days 
to  come.  This  campaign  can 
be  sold  now,  on  a  till-further- 
notice  basis. 

■ 

Calls  Admen  Salesmen 
Of  Democracy 

Detroit,  Oct.  2  —  Members 
of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Ciub 
heard  a  boost  for  their  craft 
last  week  from  Doris  Fleeson. 
first  woman  to  be  accredited  as 
a  war  correspondent  on  a 
woman’s  magazine  ( Woman’s 
Home  Companion),  in  a  talk 
Sept.  22  before  a  joint  luncheon 
meeting  of  Adcraft  and  the  De¬ 
troit  War  Chest  corporation 
gifts  committee. 

“Your  good-will  copy,  donated 
to  the  cause  of  American  vic¬ 
tory,”  she  said  in  part,  “has 
been  more  than  a  morale  builder 
in  difficult  times,  cooperating  to 
interpret  the  democratic  way  of 
life  and  particularly  democracy 
at  war.” 

After  seeing  women  at  war 
in  both  Italy  and  France,  Miss 
Fleeson  spoke  warmly  of  the 
work  that  WACs  and  Army 
nurses  are  doing  at  the  front. 
Citing  recent  unfounded  rumors 
of  service  women’s  conduct  at 
the  front,  she  said,  “They  really 
earned  their  way.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Shoot 

The  12th  Annual  International 
Pistol  Tournament  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Mirror 
was  held  Oct.  6.  7  and  8  at 
Teaneck  Police  Pistol  Range, 
Teaneck,  N.  J.  The  world’s 
largest  pistol  match,  it  featured 
more  than  2,000  contesting  teams 
and  between  15,(X)  and  18,000 
contestants. 
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Ekco  Products  Using  I 
Ads  on  Cutlery  1 

The  most  extensive  adv«i« 
tising  campaign  ever  to 
launched  on  cutlery  is  nog 
under  way  in  newspapers  aai 
magazines  in  behalf  of  Flint 
Hollow  Ground  Cutlery,  of  Ftfi 
Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

Newspaper  advertising  lo. 
eludes  space  in  roto  and  msf- 
azine  supplements  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  serving  35  citlii. 
These  groups  include  This  Week, 
the  Metro  group,  and  space  pui^ 
chased  independently  in  other)! 
newspapers.  Space  used  willbaJ 
approximately  500  lines  in  newM 
papers  and  ranges  from  half  tel 
full  pages  in  national  magazia^ 

The  campaign  appeals  direeS 
to  the  woman  who  appredatfl 
good  knives  for  her  kitchen  aS 
to  the  man  whose  knowledge  m 
cutlery  makes  him  want  betlii|i 
knives  at  his  table  for  carvlad 
Flint  Hollow  Ground  Cutlery  fl 
manufactured  at  Geneva.  N. 
by  Geneva  Forge,  Inc. 

■ 

Open  London  Office 

Young  &  Rubicam  will  open  • 
London  office  by  Jan.  1,  IM^ 
Sigurd  S.  Lormon,  president  ol 
the  agency  announced  this  weefef 
George  D.  Bryson,  who  has  bog[ 
a  contact  executive  of 
agency  for  nine  years,  will  bl 
managing  director  of  the  nel 
office.  Preliminary  arran^l 
ments  were  made  by  Loriai 
Slocum,  manager  of  the  Y  &'■ 
foreign  department,  who  rg 
cently  returned  from  EnglaaH 
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I  An  "Adive"  Market  | 
Plans  for  Itie  Future!  : 

The  Winston-Salem  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  an  eye  cocked 
on  the  further  development  of 
this  “active”  market  has  em¬ 
ployed  Robert  A.  Larrabee,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Commission,  ei 
Director  of  Research  and  Plan-  ' 
nlng. 

Mr.  Larrabee  will  c<x>rdlnste 
community  activities  leading  to 
further  growUi  for  Wlnstmi- 
Salem — a  growth  which  through 
the  years,  has  been  consistent 
.  .  .  minus  the  “peaks  and 
valleys”  which  make  a  market 
difficult  for  SALES  PLANNERS 
to  Judge. 

Journal  &  Senlinel 

WiRttM-S«lMi.  North  CorellM  I 
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Storms  that  SAVE  Lives 


Storms  of  hail  and  of  sand  . . .  i^lurni!*  of  ruin  and  »leet, 
and  fog.  Temperatures  of  60  tlegrees  helow  zero  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  150  degrees  above.  Such  combat  c'onditions  and 
low  pressures  of  high  altitudes  can  he  produced  in  the 
weather  chamber  which  you  see  here  being  used  for 
testing  Army  Air  Force  equipment— equipment  upon 
which  the  fighting  «‘ffectivenes8  and  the  lives  of  men 
depend. 

Stainless  s/ee/— large-scale  production  of  which  was 
made  possible  hy  the  development  of  low-carbon  ferro- 
chromium  hy  ELECTRO  METALLURGICAL  COMPANY,  a 
Unit  of  UCC— lines  the  interior  of  the  weather  chamber. 
For  stainless  steel  has  the  necessary  resistance  to  the  tor¬ 
tures  that  beset  this  all-weather  “test-tube”  room  for 
research  in  materiel. 

Tough,  durable,  rustproof,  stainless  steels  are  also 
used  in  surgical  instruments,  operating  tables,  and  other 


hospital  equipment.  And,  because  they  arc  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  resist  food  acids,  they  are  widely  used  in  equip¬ 
ment  necessary'  to  the  preparation,  processing,  and  serv¬ 
ing  of  foods.  “After-the-war  abundance”  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  of  us  in  thousands  of  places  in  industry 
and  the  home  to  enjoy  the  luxury  as  well  as  the  utility 
of  stainless  steels. 

Units  of  UCC  do  not  make  steel  of  any  kind,  hut  they 
do  make  available  to  steelmakers  many  alloys  which 
give  new  properties  to  and  improve  the  quality  of  steel. 
The  basic  research  of  these  Units  means  new*,  useful 
metallurgical  information  —  and  better  metals  for  the 
needs  of  men. 

▼  V 

Executives,  architects,  designers,  teachers,  and  other  projessional 
men  are  invited  to  send  Jor  the  booklet  J-IO  “Stainless  Steels  and 
their  Uses.”  There  is  no  obligation. 
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ALLOYS  AND  MiTALt 
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CHIMICAIS 

CufhMe  asA  Catfcam  CfcaaUaala  CarparaUan 
ElECTIODIS,  CAISONS  AND  SATTEaiES 
Natlaaal  Cae^a  Caapaar,  laa. 


INOUSTIIAL  OASn  AND  CAKBIDI 
Tka  Llade  Air  Praaoets  Caapaay 
Tke  Oxweld  Railraad  Serriee  Caapaay 
The  Preet-O-Llte  Caapaar.  lae. 
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Oil  Page  a  Vital  Factor 
In  Southwest  Area 


By  Russel  E.  Smith 

DOWN  in  the  southwestern 

country  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  oil-producing  states 
have  come  into  stiff  competition 
with  the  trade  journals  in  han¬ 
dling  news  pertaining  to  the 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  busi¬ 
ness. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  which  de¬ 
votes  a  page  or  more  daily  and 
Sunday  to  oil  news  with  regular 
reports  on  developments  from 
the  Illinois-Indiana  area,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louis¬ 
iana  and  New  Mexico  fields, 
with  periodic  coverage  from 
California,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  the  southeastern  states. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Claude 
V.  Barrow  for  the  last  16  years, 
the  page  has  been  a  fixture  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  At  the 
start  of  the  oil  booms,  almost 
every  paper  in  the  state  had  an 
oil  page  but  when  the  first  big 
boom  went  off,  they  dwindled 
until  now  only  three  are  left  in 
the  state.  The  others  appear  in 
the  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa 
Tribune. 

“Big  News" 

The  oil  page  is  “big  news” 
because  of  its  vital  importance 
to  the  economic  life  of  these 
states,  the  general  interest  in 
crude  oil  and  refined  products 
supplies  —  particularly  gasoline 
and  home-heating  and  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  petroleum  industry  is 
heavily  taxed  in  all  of  the  oil- 
producing  states;  and  in  some 
states  —  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
particularly — the  income  from 
these  sources  equals  almost  half 
the  entire  revenue  to  these 
states.  The  oil  industry  collects 
for  the  states  the  tax  on  crude 
oil,  gasoline  and  other  refined 
products;  it  also  collects  the 
severance  levies  on  gasoline, 
fuel  oil,  kerosene  and  napthas 
for  the  Federal  government. 

Development  of  oil  and  gas 
has  stimulated  the  growth  of 
many  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Southwest,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  the  oil  company  payrolls 
are  higher  than  all  other  com¬ 
bined  payrolls  in  a  community. 
Oil  has  endowed  and  supports 
colleges,  schools,  and  other  civic 
organizations. 

Because  of  this,  and  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  news¬ 
paper-reading  public  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  oil  business,  the 
newspapers  have  given  it  prece¬ 
dence  over  market  and  financial 
news. 

In  order  to  handle  this  de¬ 
tailed  news,  one  familiar  with 
the  oil  development  is  required. 
It  is  a  highly  specialized  field 
of  writing  and  Siting  because 
of  the  diversified  operations  of 
the  industry,  most  of  them  of 
scientific  or  technical  nature. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  “wild¬ 
cat”  well  opens  a  new  field  may 
be  sufficient  information  for 
many  readers,  but  for  the  oil- 
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minded  readers,  the  story  must 
include  the  geology  of  the  area, 
and  the  formations  encountered 
in  the  well,  the  detailed  engi¬ 
neering  steps  in  drilling  and 
completion  of  the  well,  the  pro¬ 
duction  by  hourly  gauges  and 
the  manner  of  flowing,  the  size 
of  the  lease  block  and  possible 
extent  of  the  productive  struc¬ 
ture;  estimates  of  the  recover¬ 
able  oil  in  the  reservoir,  to¬ 
gether  with  detailed  location — 
farm  areas  description  and 
proximity  of  nearest  town,  high¬ 
way  and  market — costs,  possible 
development  campaign. 

Then  must  be  considered  what 
regulations — Federal  and  state — 
will  be  applied  to  the  new  field, 
what  conservation  and  engineer¬ 
ing  features  will  be  followed. 

Fast  Coverage  Essential 

Discovery  of  a  new  field  im¬ 
mediately  develops  the  trading 
in  nearby  leases,  royalty  rights 
and  mineral  interests.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  this  business, 
the  oil  editor  or  reporter  must 
be  on  his  toes  because  a  day's 
trading  may  be  likened  to  a  cat- 
and-dog  fight  on  financial  ex¬ 
changes,  with  prices  fluctuating 
sharply  and  fast. 

And  through  all  of  the  story 
the  reporter  must  “speak  the 
oil  man’s  language,”  otherwise 
the  reporter  soon  loses  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  oil  man — who. 
after  all.  is  his  chief  source  of 
information. 

This  puts  a  double  burden  on 
the  oil  reporter  or  editor.  He 
must  be  able  to  “write  down” 
to  the  layman,  in  some  instances, 
and  still  hold  a  degree  of  techni¬ 
cality  for  the  oil  reader. 

No  College  Courses 

No  college  or  school  today 
attempts-  to  teach  oil  writing. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  established  a 
course  with  newspaper  and 
trade  journal  writers  as  lectur¬ 
ers,  but  it  didn’t  “take.”  As  a 
rule  men  trained  in  newspaper 
work  do  not  take  readily  to  oil 
writing;  they  dread  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  new  language  and  the 
details;  they  shirk  the  detailed 
routine  that  is  a  necessity  of 
daily  reporting. 

The  newspaper’s  best  source 
of  writers  is  the  oil  industry 
itself,  for  the  oil  scout,  who 
checks  field  details,  works  like 
reporters,  but  newspapers  still 
face  the  problem  of  teaching 
them  to  write  down  to  the  lay¬ 
man — and  in  some  instances 
must  teach  them  how  to  write. 
Trade  journals  call  upon  the 
technically  trained  men  because 
they  can  pay  salaries  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  of  the  professiions, 
but  in  many  instances  news¬ 
paper  oil  writers  have  gone  to 
trade  journals  to  do  a  creditable 
job. 

During  the  “boom”  days  of  oil 
development  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  local  newspapers  covered 
the  progress  in  detail,  usually 
by  establishing  sympathetic 


sources  within  the  oil  business. 
From  this  group  of  newsmen 
has  come  most  of  the  present- 
day  oil  writers  on  newspapers. 
But,  with  the  settling  down  of 
the  oil  development  in  recent 
years,  this  source  of  writer  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  depleted. 

All  metropolitan  newspapers 
of  the  southwest  today  are  look¬ 
ing  for  material  for  oil  writers — 
and  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
dipped  into  its  copy  girl  staff 
for  a  prospect. 

She  is  Phoebe  Ann  Wilson, 
only  19  years  old.  who  up  to  a 
few  months  ago  had  been  head 
copy  girl  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Timet,  of  the  Oklahoman  fam¬ 
ily.  Phoebe  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  assistant  oil  page  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  business  and  goes  on 
out  in  the  field  after  stories  and 
in  time  will  be  the  only  full¬ 
time  oil  page  editor  in  this 
unusual  business. 

■ 

New  Sponsored  Ad 
Format  Created 

Recognizing  the  enormous 
growth  in  public  favor  and 
among  advertisers  of  sponsored 
war  effort  advertising,  an  estab¬ 
lished  group  of  artists,  layout 
and  copy  men,  led  by  William 
H.  Rankin,  recently  set  to  work 
to  check  up  and  see  if  any  great 
improvement  could  be  made  in 
design,  copy  and  layout  of  full- 
page  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements. 

Twenty-six  campaigns  — 1931 
to  1944 — were  analyzed,  tested 
and  checked  in  comparison  with 
12  campaigns  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Liberty  Loans,  U.  S.  War  Show, 
and  the  18  to  45  Draft  of  Sept. 
12.  1918. 

It  was  found  that  much  of  the 
original  forcefulness  and  actual 
“sponsorship”  of  copy  had  been 
dropped.  It  was  decided  to  mod¬ 
ernize  sponsored  advertising  and 
the  result  is  production  of  the 
“1945  Four  Dimension  Spon¬ 
sored  Advertising  Format  .  ’  ’ 
which  will  be  copyrighted  and  | 
offered  commercially  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  automobile,  tire,  radio,  re¬ 
frigerator,  clothing,  airplane, 
cigar  or  cigarette  advertisers  ex¬ 
clusively. 

A  showing  of  the  best  adver¬ 
tisements  of  campaigns  of  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Chrysler  Building. 
New  York,  shortly. 
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Aid  to  Veterans 
Planned  in  New  Jersey 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2 
— Increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  men  and  womn 
now  in  uniform  in  their  re¬ 
location  in  civilian  positions  has 
led  to  the  formation  by  Dr. 
Frederic  E.  Merwin,  director  of 
the  Rutgers  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  of  a  “Rutgers-New  Jersey 
Press  Association  Post-War 
Newspaper  Personnel  Commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  committee  will  deal  with 
all  matters  relating  to  men  and 
women  war  veterans  who  re¬ 
quest  assistance  either  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  return  to  newspaper  work 
or  in  entering  the  profession. 
Its  primary  function  will  be 
advisory. 

Administrative  activities  of 
the  committee  will  be  handled 
by  Dr.  Merwin  and  Professors 
Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  and  Kenneth 
Q.  Jennings,  director  of  the 
Rutgers  News  Service. 

An  advisory  branch  of  the 
committee  is  made  up  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  E.  Lent,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal; 
James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor,  Tren¬ 
ton  Times;  Frank  H.  Ryan,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Camden  Courier- 
Post;  and  William  M.  McBride, 
managing  editor,  Passaic  Her¬ 
ald-News,  representing  the  dail¬ 
ies,  and  Raymond  Gil,  Dover 
Advance;  Charles  M.  Ray,  Cran¬ 
ford  Citizen  &  Chf-onicle,  and 
Thomas  C.  Summerill,  Penns 
Grove  Record,  representing  the 
weeklies. 


DEEP  IN  TNC  HEART  OF  TEXAS' 


Post-War 

Thought: 

WATCH  TEXAS 
and...  Austin! 

You  know  and  we  know 
that  out  of  the  war  has 
come  Texas’  foundation 
for  a  bright  industrial 
future! 

Austin,  the  capltol  city, 
will  be  the  control  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  lusty,  busy 
emplre-ln-itself  .  .  .  will 
become  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  a  solid  market. 

Population  106,324 


The  Austin  .\merican 
GThc  Austin  !|tatrsman 

American- Stntfsmnn 


910  E.  138lh  Siren 
i,  NEW  YORK  54,  N  Y. 
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in  mm  hands  of  America’s  Wage  Earner  millions  rests  America’; 
only  they -can  make  prosperity- or  prevent  it.  Your  newspap 
community,  can  begin  right  now  to  show  this  majority  of  men  ( 
War  Bonds  today  become  Job  Bonds  tomorrow.  •  Above  is  the  thb 
compoign  to  do  this  imporfont  job.  If,  and  the  others  in  the  campaign  ore  offered  i 
pjiMW  for  local  advertisers  to  sponsor  or  as  institutional  copy  over  your  name. 
1000,  1500,  and  2400  line  siies  write  to  Meyer-Both,  Chicago  16;  for  other  sixes  « 
order,  write  direct  to  Macfodden  PuWicotions,  Inc.,  205  East  42nd  Street.  New  Ynrl 
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Jobs  after  the  War?...Why  ask  me? 


Youte  f^ot  the  answer  jobs 
the  war  You  and  every  ocher 
worker. 

W':  Believe  icf  Listen.  Riithc  now 

f  you’re  welding  steel  for  tanks.  A 

good  job.  Plenty  of  overtime  when 
you  want  it— and  sometimes  when 
you  don’t.  You’re  good  at  your  job. 
You  earn  what  you’re  paid.  But 
you’ve  got  that  job  because  someone 
wants  what  you  can  make.,  wants 
it  bad  enough  to  pay  cold  cash  for  it. 

War  Bonds  Today,  are  JOB  Bonds  Tomorrow! 

Trouble  ts— chat  someone  is  WAR. 
And  maybe  some  day  quick  — if 
we’re  lucky,  if  we  sweat  and  light 
plenty— there’ll  be  no  war  And  no 
war  jobs  either. 

That’s  the  time  when  you  stop 
welding  tanks  and  Jtart  welding  cars, 
and  refrigerators,  and  washers— on 
*  tkr  om  conduioH  that  you  and  y'our 
nntOor,  have  savfd  up  tnough  cash 
to  buy  ih/m. 

Why  you?  Why  your  neighbors? 
Because  you're  the  only  kind  of 
American  there’s  enough  of..  Ail  the 


bosses  could  buy  wouldn't  keep  a 
factory  running  a  week.  But  the  cars 
and  washers  you  and  millions  like 
you  could  buy  would  keep  factories 
roaring  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ponland. 

Today  you’re  making  good  money. 
Dig  down  and  buy  War  Bonds! 

For  every  three  dollars  you  put 
into  War  Bonds  now  you'll  get  back 
four  dollars.  You'll  spend  chose  four 
dollars  for  things  you  want.  And  as 
men  get  paid  for  making  things  you 
want  they  will  have  money  to  buy 
what  you  make.  Then  you  will  get 
paid.  You  can  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

Yes,  that’s  how  war  dollars  today 
go  to  work  in  peacetime  making  jobs 
for  you  and  your  neighbors.  The 
more  dollars  you  save  now  to  spend 
later— the  longer  will  be  the  peace* 
time  payrolls  and  the  fatter  the 
peacetime  pay  envelopes. 

Think  it  over.  Sure  it's  tough  to 
go  without— esptcially  now  when 
you’ve  got  it  to  spend.  But  it's  the 
one  sure  way— not  only  to  win  the 
war— but  to  win  the  things  we  want 
afterwards. ..the  homes  we  want... 
the  America  we  want. 


Macfadden  Publications,  Inc 
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O’Malley  in  Politics 
As  Field  Consolidates 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


CUSHLAMOCHREE!  O’Malley. 

the  wordy  leprechaun  from 
the  Field  Publications  comic 
strip  “Barnaby,”  is  again  in 
politics.  Last  fall  when  Bar- 
naby’s  fairy  godfather  O’Malley 
got  himself  elected  to  Congress 
two  New  York  radio  stations 
with  their  regular  election  re¬ 
turns  broadcast  “O’Malley  by  a 
landslide!” 

This  year  he  isn’t  running  for 
office;  he’s  directing  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  though  he  has  no 
candidate  since  he  discovered 
Admiral  Dewey  isn’t  running. 
And  if  any  politicians  profess  to 
see  any  resemblance  between 
O’Malley’s  ghost  associates  and 
any  real  parties  or  figures, 
Crockett  Johnson.  "Barnaby’s” 
creator,  hinted  he  might  iden¬ 
tify  O’Malley’s  partisans  with 
that  historically  famous  party, 
the  “Know  Nothings.” 

The  Congress  sequence  was 
the  longest  satire  Johnson  has 
yet  written,  but  the  rather  shy, 
twinkling  PM  artist,  through  his 
leprechaun,  has  made  gentle  fun 
of  innumerable  people  and 
things,  spiritualism,  politics,  the 
scientific  attitude  toward  the  su¬ 
pernatural.  It  was  O’Malley  who 
solved  the  paper  shortage  by 
urging  the  abolition  of  comics, 
which  he  said  accounted  for 
96%  of  newspaper  readers,  and 
newspapers  wouldn’t  be  needed 
for  the  rest. 

“I  don’t  think  the  strip  has 
any  great  message,”  Johnson 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  he 
thinks  O'Malley  will  never  be 
sued  for  libel,  because  “nobody 
could  put  themselves  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  arguing  with  a  pixie.” 
Besides,  the  butts  of  his  humor 
“always  write  in  for  the  orig¬ 
inal.” 

Johnson  works  without  as¬ 
sistants,  strains  his  deadlines  be¬ 
cause  it’s  hard  to  be  amusing  to 
order,  avoids  the  movie  tricks  of 
queer  angles  and  close-ups  to 
counterfeit  movement,  feeling 
that  “You  can  get  more  move¬ 
ment  in  four  almost  identical 
pictures  with  just  a  hand  move¬ 
ment.” 

Does  he  think  controversial 
subjects  belong  to  comics? 

“They  should,  but  obviously 
^hey  can’t.” 

Meanwhile  in  a  move  to  con¬ 
solidate  Marshall  Field’s  syndi¬ 
cate  interests,  the  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate  Oct.  9  takes  over  the 
sales  agency  for  Field  Publica¬ 
tions  material,  including  “Bar¬ 
naby.”  “Claire  Voyant,”  “Vic 
Jordan,”  “Crack  Ups”  and  the 
“Scuttles,”  all  previously  syn¬ 
dicated  through  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service. 

Beginning  Nov.  20.  Jo  Fischer, 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald- American  and  King  Features 
Syndicate,  will  draw  a  daily  one- 
column  humor  panel,  entitled 
"Duets”  for  the  Sun  Syndicate. 

SO 


Twosome  for  Tewson 
TO  SYNDICATE  a  column  of 
one's  own  is  no  mean  achieve¬ 
ment  in  these  days  of  keen  com¬ 
petition.  and  to  keep  it  going 
for  23  years  without  missing 
once  is  the  record  achieved  by 
J.  Orton  Tewson,  who  originated 
his  book  reviews,  “An  Attic 
Salt-Shaker,”  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  in  1921. 

Ledger  Syndicate  handled  the 
column  from  1921  to  1926,  then 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  but 
now  for  about  15  years  Tewson 
has  been  handling  it  himself 
from  the  Carnegie  Plaza,  162 
West  56th  Street,  New  York. 

Rroently  Tewson  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  to  write  and  bring  up- 
to-date  the  article  on  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Cartoon  Chat 

WE’RE  a  bit  bewildered  about 
whether  the  Holla  (Mo.)  New 
Era  intended  a  social  message  or 
not  when  it  transposed  two 
heads.  Over  the  two-column 
NEA’s  little  known  facts  car¬ 
toon  was  “Edson  in  Washing¬ 
ton”  and  above  Edson’s  editorial 
on  post-war  federal  tax  collec¬ 
tion,  was  the  head,  “This  Curi¬ 
ous  World.”  Hidden  propagan¬ 
da?  .  .  .  “Little  Itchy  Itchy”  and 
“Son  of  Heaven,”  characters 
created  by  Reg  Manning,  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz. )  Republic  artist,  and 
distributed  to  more  than  50 
papers  by  the  Phoenix  Republic 
&  Gazette  Syndicate,  will  be 
issued  in  a  book  Nov.  1  con¬ 
taining  other  Manning  cartoons 
and  described  as  a  “humorous 
once-over  of  the  world’s 
troubles”  .  .  .  Here’s  a  real  in¬ 
side  tip;  Little  Orphan  Annie. 
CTT-NYN’s  perennial  child,  will 
not  have  to  wear  that  perennial 
dress  much  longer.  She  is  being 
given  a  new  dress  in  about  six 
weeks. 

Li’l  Abner  (UFS)  may  not  be 
the  brainiest  of  mortals,  but  no 
one  need  longer  feel  unbalanced 
for  enjoying  his  adventures.  In 
the  course  of  the  strip’s  regular 
tour  aroimd  a  Royal  Canadian 
Naval  camp  in  Newfoundland, 
as  narrated  by  Lt.  Clyde  Gil- 
mour,  formerly  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  (Alta.)  Journal,  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  psychia¬ 
trist — and  now  he  adorns  each 
“co-moom-ee-kay”  with  a  “sober 
and  articulate  psychological 
analysis  of  the  latest  behavior” 
of  the  characters. 

Four-foot  G«nt 
’THE  FOUR-FOOT  gent  who  al¬ 
ways  tries  to  do  the  right  thing 
but  frequently  ends  up  behind 
the  eight-ball  has  a  new  artist. 
Consolidated  News  Features' 
Jeff  Hayes,  who  started  to  han¬ 
dle  the  “Adamson’s  Adventures” 
strip  known  to  New  York  Sun 
readers  as  “Silent  Sam”,  after 


the  death  in  July  of  Henry  ’Thol. 
Hayes  has  introduced  two  new 
characters.  Mr.  Drake,  a  de¬ 
lightfully  unconventional  artist, 
who  will  turn  up  about  once  a 
week,  and  a  female  brat  who 
was  last  seen  pouring  glue  into 
bowling  ball  finger  holes.  In¬ 
side  dope  is  that  Hayes  will 
supplement  the  silent  gags  with 
some  conversation,  but  Sam  will 
still  remain  silent. 

Personals  and  Notes 

A  “WORLD  premiere”  of  “Sun 

in  ’Their  Eyes”,  new  historical 
novel  by  Monte  Barrett,  co-au¬ 
thor  with  Russell  Ross  of  the 
“Jane  Arden”  strip  (Register  & 
’Tribune  Syndicate  ) ,  was  held 
recently  in  San  Antonio,  where 
Barrett  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
featuring  purchase  by  a  local 
department  store  of  the  entire 
“Alamo”  edition.  .  .  .  Hedda 
Hopper  ( CT-NYNS )  resumed 
her  coast-to-coast  broadcasting 
Sept.  26  for  Armour  &  Co.  Holly¬ 
wood  items,  of  course  .  .  .  John 
Selby,  AP  Features’  literary 
critic,  will  speak  at  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler’s  Book 
Fair  Oct.  17.  Subject:  “Are 
Book  Publishers  Bright?”  .  .  . 
King  Features  Syndicate  is  of¬ 
fering  in  four  articles  Isabel 
Townsend  Pell’s  story  of  serving 
with  the  Maquis  of  the  French 
Riviera  .  .  .  Newspapers  in  Paris 
were  recently  forbidden  to  pub¬ 
lish  crossword  puzzles  on 
grounds  they  might  be  used  for 
treasonable  code  messages  .  .  . 
Ray  ’Tucker,  Washington  writer 
of  McClure  Syndicate’s  “Na¬ 
tional  Whirligig”  column,  is 
touring  the  country,  sizing  up 
the  national  election  and  post¬ 
war  job  possibilities. 

’The  football  forecast  .season 
is  here  with  Paul  B.  Williamson 
promising  90%  correct  predic¬ 
tions.  more  or  less,  for  UFS  .  .  . 
Dr.  E.  E.  Litkenhous  presents 
his  guesses — oops!  “difference- 
by-score-ratings” — through  Car- 
lile-Crutcher  Syndicate  .  .  . 
’Then,  of  course,  you  may  match 
your  wits  with  Maj.  Amos  B. 
Hoople,  if  you  read  an  NEA 
paper.  Egad! 

■ 

Ad  Meeting 

Advertising  managers  of  the 
30  Colorado  and  Wyoming  daily 
newspapers  will  convene  for 
their  semi-annual  meeting  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver, 
Oct.  22  and  23,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Clarence  E.  Wood, 
Sterling  ( Colo. )  Advocate,  presi¬ 
dent,  Colorado-Wyoming  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association. 


Retail  Advertising 
Salesmon 

—  for  Htpadlly  irrowinr  Northwest 
metropolitan  mominv.  eveninr  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  A  areat  future 
for  a  man  who  knows  retailinr  and 
merchandisinK,  who  can  “talk"  the 
merchant's  iamruare  and  alto  can 
sell,  has  a  workinr  knowledce  of 
layouts  and  copy.  Not  a  “hirh  pres¬ 
sure"  man  but  a  saleaman  who  ean 
sell  advertising  for  one  of  the  finest 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
Please  send  photo,  history  (per¬ 
sonal  and  business).  Our  own  staff 
knows  about  this  advertisement. 
Write  1S60.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


N.  Y.  Times  HaU 
Programs  Announced 

’The  new  New  York  Times 
Hall  season  opens  Oct.  9,  10  and 
11  with  a  post-war  forum  series 
on  the  returning  servicemen, 
entitled  “Home  from  the  Wars” 
and  dealing  Monday  with  de¬ 
mobilization  and  rehabilitation. 
Tuesday  with  labor  and  the  vet¬ 
eran  and  Wednesday  with  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  jobs. 

The  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
riod  will  be  broadcast  9:30  to 
9:55  each  night  over  WQXB, 
and  a  condensed  edition  will  go 
out  over  WOR,  CBS  and  the 
Blue  Networks,  respectively,  on 
successive  evenings. 

Speakers  on  the  programs, 
which  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  who 
coordinates  New  York  Times 
and  WQXR  activities,  will  mod¬ 
erate,  will  be: 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  F.  Tompkins, 
chief  of  the  Special  Planning 
Division,  War  Department:  Maj. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director 
of  Selective  Service;  Brig.  Gen 
Frank  T.  Hines,  administrator 
of  veterans  affairs.  Veterans 
Administration;  Mrs.  Anna  Ros¬ 
enberg,  regional  director.  War 
Manpower  Commission;  Philip 
Murray,  president.  Congress  (rf 
Industrial  Organizations;  Robert 
Watt,  international  representa¬ 
tive,  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  David  B.  Robertson, 
president.  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen: 
Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Fleming,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency;  and  Paul  Hoffman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Studebaker  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

■ 

Labor  Press  Strong 
For  FDR  4th  Term 

The  Federated  Press,  coopera¬ 
tive  news  agency  serving  U.  S. 
labor  newspapers,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  poll  of  139  labor  jour¬ 
nals  in  31  states,  with  a  total 
claimed  circulation  of  6,287,359, 
in  an  effort  to  find  what  support 
Gov.  Dewey  has  among  the 
labor  press. 

Only  one  paper,  a  Salina,  Kan., 
independent  journal,  announced 
it  was  supporting  Dewey  out 
of  the  60  AFL.  58  CIO  and  21  in¬ 
dependent  or  joint  AFL -CIO 
papers,  it  was  reported. 
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i  Midnight,  Sunday:  A  Liberator  Ex- 
I  •  press  roars  down  its  California'  run¬ 
way  and  takes  off.  The  dispatcher  checks 
off  another  flight  for  CONSAIRWAY,  the 
airline  established  in  1942  by  Consolidated 
for  the  Air  Transport  Command. 


2  10:30  p.  m.  Tuasday:  The  ground 
•  crew  at  an  Australian  airport  speedily 
unloads  the  Liberator’s  cargo  and  checks 
the  engines.  A  new  flight  crew  jogs  out. 
The  giant  transport  streaks  down  the  run¬ 
way  for  the  return  trip. 


9  1 1:20  p. m.  Thursday:  The  Libera¬ 
ls  tor  Express  is  back  home  again.  Since 
it  left  that  same  California  airport,  95 
hours  and  20  minutes  ago,  the  land-based 
transport  plane  has  logged  14,690  miles 
over  the  Pacific  —  to  Australia  and  back  I 


5’  Born  o#  war,  CONSAIRWAY’s  job, 
t  in  the  beginning,  was  to  bring  back 
Ferry  pilots  who  had  delivered  Liberator 
bombers  to  the  South  Pacific.  Westbound 
cargoes — today,  as  then — consist  of  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  needed  fast  by  our  fighting 
men  “Down  Under.” 


Aftar  th*  war,  long-range  Liberator 
9s  planes  will  continue  to  supplement 
other  forms  of  transportation.  But  airplanes 
will  also  have  another  role  to  fulfill:  a 
permanent  postwar  Air  Force  can  become 
America’s  soundest  investment  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  lasting  peace. 


A  So  far,  CONSAIRWAY  Liberators 
T*  have  made  1764  round  trips  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Australia  —  a  total  of 
25,900,000  over-water  miles,  without  a 
single  fatal  accident.  The  original  Liberator 
on  the  Australia  run  has  already  logged 
84  round  trios  and  is  still  going  strong! 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  CORPORATION  has  thir- 
teen  divisions,  located  as  follows: 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  Vultee  Field, 
Calif.;  Fairfield,  Calif.;  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  New  Orleans, 


La.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Wayne,  Mich.;  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  City,N.C.; 
and  Miami,  Fla. 

Member,  Aircraft  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Council. 


No  spot  on  earth 

it  more  than  60  hours'  flying  time 
from  your  local  airport 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 


PROM  ^'FLYING  JEEPS''  TO  LEVIATHANS  OP  THE  AIR 


UMuroi  imtSAToa  amts  cosonaoo 
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Geezil  the  Weasel 
Stirs  Montana’s  Blood 

Police,  Trappers,  Exterminators  Are 
Led  a  Merry  Chose  by  Thirsty  Varmint 


FOR  CAUSES  of  an  unwonted 

news  prominence  achieved  in 
recent  months  by  the  unpresum¬ 
ing  little  city  of 
Great  Falls,  Jm 

Mont.,  it  is  nec- 
essary  to  look 
no  farther  than  ,  jjm  ^ 
one  Geezil  the  rimM  fffl 
Weasel,  and  his 
biographer,  —'-'.A 
Harry  L.  Carl-  r  j3|^ 

You’ll  have 
no  trouble  find- 
ing  Carlson. 

He’s  manager  of  Geesil 

the  United  Press  „y 
Montana  bureau 

at  Helena.  But  if  you  find  Gee¬ 
zil,  you're  doing  mighty  well. 
And  you'd  better  tell  Carlson, 
because  he  has  made  a  national 
figure  out  of  the  varmint  with¬ 
out  ever  having  seen  it. 

To  understand  all  this  you'll 
have  to  go  back  to  last  Janu¬ 
ary  when  .  .  .  but  let  Carlson 
tell  it; 

A  Weasel  Wampire 

"Geezil  the  Weasel  first  came 
to  my  attention  Jan.  11  in  a 
feature  in  the  Great  Falls  Lead¬ 
er,  which  related  the  fantastic 
story  told  by  a  local  widow  that 
a  weasel  had  been  slipping  into 
her  little  apartment  and  suck¬ 
ing  blood  from  her  arms  and 
neck  for  some  two  years,”  he 
says.  "After  making  numerous 
attempts  to  kill  it  herself,  she 
went  to  the  police  department 
for  aid. 

“I  pounced  on  the  yarn  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
from  long  weeks  of  starving 
for  a  big  story  in  news-barren 
Montana.  But  little  did  I  real¬ 
ize  when  Geezil’s  black  trade 
was  first  disclosed  that  he  would 
become  famous.” 

Carlson  says  he  cleared  with 
the  Leader  his  right  to  take 
over  the  story,  talked  with  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  Harold  Mady,  Mrs. 
Rhone  (the  afflicted  widow), 
several  of  her  neighbors,  con¬ 
verted  the  grotesque  story  to  a 
humorous  war-relief  lightener, 
and  Geezil  the  Weasel  was  born. 

"During  the  next  two  weeks. 
Geezil  actually  became  Public 
Enemy  No.  1  in  Great  Falls,” 
says  Carlson.  "Originally  the 
police  department  was  skep¬ 
tical  and  planned  to  dismiss  the 
case  as  another  complaint  of 
a  chronic  neurotic.  But  when 
Chief  Mady  was  advised  that 
he  was  being  held  responsible 
for  the  animal  by  newspaper 
readers  in  48  states  he  went  to 
work. 

“What  with  me  calling  him 
several  times  a  day  and  de¬ 
manding  action.  Mady  assumed 
the  job  of  executing  the  var¬ 
mint  as  his  first  order  of  the 
day.” 

Meantime,  understand,  Carl¬ 
son  was  warming  up  the  wires 
out  of  Helena  with  Geezil 
stories,  and  a  goodly  chunk  of 


the  American  public  suddenly 
became  Geezil  -  conscious.  It 
read  with  delight  his  play-by- 
play  accounts  of  Chief  Mady’s 
failure  to  trap,  poison,  and  elec¬ 
trocute  the  beast;  and  Carlson 
discovered  an  entirely  unsus¬ 
pected  knack  for  writing  weasel 
stories.  He  really  hit  his  stride 
when  Sanitary  Inspector  Will¬ 
iam  Shea  converted  the  Widow 
Rhone’s  bedroom  into  a  lethal 
gas  chamber  in  an  attempt  to 
waft  Geezil  out  of  this  world 
with  cyanide  fumes.  But  .  .  . 

“When  Shea  opened  the  doors 
of  Mrs.  Rhone’s  neat  little 
apartment  and  cleared  it  of  the 
deadly  gas  that  was  to  have 
spelled  Geezil’s  doom,  there  was 
no  corpus  delicti,”  he  reported. 

Meantime,  says  Carlson,  Mrs. 
Rhone  began  receiving  letters 
of  condolence  and  advice  on 
what  to  do  with  Geezil  from  47 
states  (Maine  excluded),  from 
England.  Australia,  Africa,  Can¬ 
ada.  South  America,  and  other 
points  north,  east,  south,  and 
west. 

Newsmen  No  Better 

“At  first  she  accepted  U.P. 
interest  in  her  case  gratefully, 
but  with  hundreds  of  letters, 
visits  from  curious  travelers, 
etc.,  she  began  to  hate  the  sight 
of  a  newspaperman.” 

As  for  Carlson  himself;  “I 
became  an  expert  on  the  life 
and  habits  of  weasels,  read  all 
accounts  about  that  animal  I 
could  find.  He  seemingly  got 
ideas  from  his  reading;  “I 
pulled  a  dirty  trick  on  Mady’s 
chief  detective.  We  were  visit¬ 
ing  the  widow  and  asking  ques¬ 
tions  when  I  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  sleep  in  her  bed 
with  her  nighty,  night  shawl 
and  cap  on  for  a  few  nights. 
This  poor  guy  agreed  to  do  it 
when  she  seem^  enthusiastic 
and  spent  five  nights  thus  ar¬ 
rayed  —  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  hunting  knife  in 
the  other.  He  saw  the  animal 
once  and  heard  it  one  other 
night,  but  Geezil  caught  on 
quickly  and  failed  to  show 
again.” 

Pick  up  from  there  with  Carl¬ 
son’s  own  dispatches; 

“Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Jan. 
22 — Police  Chief  Harold  Mady 
today  wrapped  himself  in  a 
Mackinaw  jacket,  slipped  on  a 
pair  of  snowshoes,  and  made  for 
the  hills  and  Joe  the  Trapper." 

“Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Jan. 
24 — Joe  the  Trapper  will  face 
the  perils  of  civilization  to  get 
that  pesky  critter  named  Geezil 
the  Weasel.” 

“Great  Falls,  Mont.,  March 
8  —  Geezil  the  Weasel  —  Mon¬ 
tana’s  public  enemy  No.  1 — is 
enjoying  life  as  usual,  scoffing 
at  repeated  attempts  by  self- 
styled  executioners  from  his 
various  hide-outs  in  the  back 
yard  of  a  Great  Falls  widow. 
Police  Chief  Harold  Mady  ad¬ 
mitted  today.  Mady  said  the 


poisoners,  executioners,  trap¬ 
pers,  electrocutioners  and  other 
experts  in  the  art  of  weasel 
killing  have  been  running  ram¬ 
pant  through  the  little  apart¬ 
ment. ' 

Now  It's  “Hermine" 

The  story  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  words  between  two 
newspapermen  —  one  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  other  in  Great 
Falls.  From  San  Francisco  there 
went  over  U.P.  wires  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  “Geezil  the  Weasel, 
Montana’s  marauding  mammal, 
obviously  is  out  of  the  class  of 
any  of  the  trappers  left  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  it  was  asserted  today  by 
Don  Stevens,  San  Francisco 
newspaperman  who  used  to  trap 
wolves  near  Geezil’s  home  at 
Great  Falls.  ’I  know  this  Gee¬ 
zil  well,’  Stevens  said.  ’He  used 
to  hang  around  my  trap  lines. 
I  also  know  this  Joe  the  'Trapper 
character.  Actually  he’s  Joe 
Howard,  who  used  to  shack  up 
on  Sun  River.  Howard  will 
never  catch  that  weasel.  He’s 
only  a  side-hill  gouger  trap¬ 
per.’  ” 

To  which  Howard,  who  is  au¬ 
thor  of  a  popular  historical 
book.  “Montana,  High,  Wide,  and 
Handsome,”  replied  that  he  “was 
out  of  town  trapping  a  ewe 
lamb  when  Stevens’  slander 
appeared”  and  indignantly  de¬ 
ni^  he  was  a  side-hill  gouger 
trapper.  He  further  threatened 
that  Stevens’  trapping  prowess 
“recounted  page  124  in  my  book 
will  be  deleted  out  of  future 
printings  if  there’s  any  more 
cracks  out  of  him.” 

And  that’s  about  it,  except 
for  the  latest  Geezil  story; 

“Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Sept.  8 
— Geezil  the  Weasel,  police  were 
informed  today,  may  be  dis¬ 
guising  himself  as  Hermine  the 
Ermine.  Leo  Bridge,  a  Seattle, 
Wash,  trapper  pointed  out  that 
weasels  adopt  protective  color¬ 
ing  in  the  winter.” 

“I  hope,”  says  Carlson,  “that 
Geezil  will  turn  up  as  Hermine 
the  Ermine  in  a  coat  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  I’m  running  out  of 
material.” 

■ 

Dumbarton  News  to 
Await  Delegate  Report 

Washington,  Oct.  2 — Corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  short  rations  of  news 
from  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  world 
security  conference  have  been 
handed  the  following  release, 
pursuant  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  promise  that  information 
would  be  available  as  negotia¬ 
tions  progress; 

“Conversations  between  the 
United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
and  Soviet  Union  delegations  in 
Washington  regarding  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  World  Security 
Organization  have  now  been 
completed.  These  conversations 
have  been  useful  and  have  led 
to  a  large  mea.sure  of  agreement 
on  recommendations  for  the 
general  framework  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  in  particular  for 
the  machinery  required  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  security.  The 
three  delegations  are  making 
reports  to  their  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  who  will  consider 
these  reports  and  will  in  due 
course  issue  a  simultaneous 
statement  on  the  subject.” 


Decree  Insures 
Free  Dutch 
News  Agency 

London,  Oct.  2 — A  Nether¬ 
lands  royal  decree  last  week 
called  for  restoration  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  national  news  agency  as 
an  organization  independent  of 
the  government,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch. 

Pending  reestablishment  of 
the  Netherlands  news  agency, 
ANP  ( Algemeen  Nederlandsch 
Persbureau),  in  its  old  form  as 
a  cooperative  of  Netherland 
newspapers  and  publishers,  the 
decree  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  five  temporary  trustees 
to  take  over  and  operate  the 
agency,  the  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  of  which  the  enemy 
placed  under  control  of  the 
German  news  agency,  DNB,  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation. 

The  royal  decree  states  that 
the  temporary  trustees  may  not 
be  persons  in  government  serv¬ 
ice. 

“Measures  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  ANP  is  operated 
in  a  manner  guaranteeing  its 
Netherlands  character  and  its  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  government.” 

Two  of  the  five  trustees  are  to 
be  appointed  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  underground  press  and  other 
loyal  newspapermen.  These  trus¬ 
tees  will  appoint  three  others. 

Anetas  (the  Netherlands  and 
Netherlands  Indies  News  Agen¬ 
cy  )  represents  ANP  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Pacific. 
■ 

OWI  Using  New 
Record-Strength  Radio 

Three  powerful  short-wave 
stations  have  recently  begun, 
under  Office  of  War  Information 
auspices,  to  bombed  Axis  citi¬ 
zens  with  news  of  Allied  war 
successes  on  a  24-hour-a-day 
basis.  The  new  stations,  WLWL. 
WLWS,  and  WLWR.  located 
near  Cincinnati,  were  dedicated 
formally  in  that  city  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Sept.  23. 

Each  capable  of  an  output  of 
more  than  200,000  watts,  they 
are  the  most  powerful  short¬ 
wave  stations  in  the  world.  The 
best  Germany  has  developed 
produces  100,000  watts,  OWI  says. 


llINLCta.  VIFC.tO. 

ill  Writ  WocWi-i  Dr..c 
N...  Yo  I.  lost  s:  ' 

M  iJo)  I  9  ,f.'. 
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Cannon  shoots  through  doughnut  motor.  In  the  nose  of 
this  fighter  plane,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  G-E  motor  that 
feathers  the  propeller,  is  a  37-mm.  cannon.  Building  a  motor 
with  a  hole  where  the  shaft  ought  to  be  was  a  brain  twister, 
but  G-E  engineers  solved  this  problem  with  an  electric 
motor  shaped  like  a  doughnut. 


This  Tom  Thumb  motor  loads  the  guns  on  our  bombers 
and  fighters.  Other  electric  motors  raise  and  lower  wheels, 
open  bomb  bay  doors.  War  requires  more  than  40,000  differ¬ 
ent  motor  models,  keeping  G-E  research  and  engineering 
men  busy. 


B-29  Suporfortress.  150  electric  motors  act  as  muscles 
beneath  the  sleek  exterior  of  the  B-29.  They  p)ower,  among 
other  things,  the  gun  turrets  in  the  G-E  designed  fire-control 
system  that  arms  the  Superfort  against  enemy  attacks. 


Turning  a  battlaship  over.  21  G-E  motors  teamed  up  for 
a  21-thou8and-ton  pull  to  turn  the  capsized  Oklahoma  right 
side  up  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Electric  motors  see  action  on  every 
front,  in  weapons,  and  in  tools  to  repair  them  in  the  field. 


Push-button  doormen  for  LST's.  Push  a  button,  and  out 
pops  a  tank.  It’s  not  quite  that  simple,  but  the  doors  and 
ramp  on  an  LST  are  opened,  at  the  push  of  a  button,  by 
electric  motors.  On  an  LST,  there  are  140  electric  motors. 


•  General  Electric  produced  7  million 
horsepower  of  electric  motors  in  jy4J. 

•  Morethan2miUionG-Eelectricmotor8 

will  join  the  armed  services  this  year . 

—FOR  VlCTOtV— OOY  W®  ROU)  WAR  BORDS- 
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Tribune,  observed  his  80  birth¬ 
day  recently  at  work.  He  was 
editorial  writer  on  the  old  Salt 
Lake  Herald  early  in  the  1900's 
and  has  been  editorial  writer 
for  the  Tribune  since  1934.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Utah  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1895 
and  the  first  state  senate. 

Lucien  Keixogg,  veteran  copy 
reader  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  “Head  Writing  Made 
Easy,”  printed  by  the  Quality 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  a  44-page 
manual  for  beginners. 

Bob  Cavagnaroe,  executive 
representative  for  the  AP  in  the 
West,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Denver  bureau  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  di¬ 
vision. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ackerman  Smith, 
reporter  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
( Mich. )  Press  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  writer,  the  first 
woman  ever  to  hold  such  a  po¬ 
sition  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Gladys  McCracken,  society 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  tor 
the  last  nine  years,  has  resigned 
to  form  a  partnership  in  public 
relations  with  Eleanor  J.  Flani¬ 
gan,  former  woman’s  department 
columnist  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Robert  W.  Strong,  managing 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Mich.) 
News,  has  purchased  the  Gray¬ 
ling  (Mich.)  Crawford  County 
Avalanche,  a  weekly,  from  O.  P. 
Schumann,  who  has  published  it 
for  33  years. 

With  The  Colors 

EDWARD  C.  LAPPING,  former 

managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  been  named  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  in  the  Army.  He 
Joined  the  service  as  a  major 
in  December,  1942,  and  has  two 
sons  in  service,  having  lost  an¬ 
other  in  Italy  last  June. 

Arthur  G.  Lorrm,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  Star  has  been  promoted 
from  captain  to  major  at  the 
Norfolk.  Va..  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion,  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  staff. 

Lois  Mayfielo,  reporter,  To¬ 
ledo  Times,  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teaching  assistant  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
She  has  degrees  from  Bowling 
Green  ( O. )  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Lt.  Art  Cook,  former  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  columnist,  now  public 
relations  officer  for  the  WAC  re¬ 
cruiting  in  Indiana,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Indianapolis,  is  the 
composer  of  “Farewell  to  Love,” 
a  song  introduced  over  a  na¬ 
tional  radio  network. 

Lt.  Frank  M.  Kibler,  formerly 
of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 
editorial  department,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action  in  Italy.  He 
rescued  a  fellow  soldier  under 
intense  enemy  fire. 

Pvt.  Howard  Kay,  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  rewrite 


staff,  reported  one  of  the  first 
GI’s  to  enter  Paris,  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Paris  edition  of  Yank, 
the  GI  newspaper.  Merle  Mil¬ 
ler,  former  Philadelphia  news¬ 
man,  has  been  shifted  from  the 
South  Pacific  staff  of  Yank  to 
the  Paris  edition.  Sct.  Harry 
SioNs,  former  Philadelphia  re¬ 
porter,  is  in  Rome  on  the  Ital¬ 
ian  staff  of  Yank. 

Capt.  George  A.  Drant,  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer  for  the  Mead- 
ville  ( Pa. )  Republican  and  Trib¬ 
une-Republican,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  a  Romanian  war 
camp,  where  he  has  been  a  pris¬ 
oner  since  he  was  shot  down 
over  Ploesti  on  his  37th  mis¬ 
sion. 

Sgt.  Robert  W.  Hare,  21,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Wil- 
min^on  ( Del. )  News-Journal 
Co.,  has  been  reported  missing 
in  air  action  over  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  since  Sept.  13.  He  was  a 
waist  gunner  on  a  B-17  Flying 
Fortress. 

Lt.  Reginal  C.  Hayden,  27, 
peacetime  Calgary  (Alta.)  Her¬ 
ald  reporter,  has  achieved  an 
ambition  in  commanding  his  own 
ship,  the  new  corvette  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  on  duty  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic. 

Carter  Glass,  HI,  grandson  of 
Sen.  Carter  Glass,  and  son  of 
Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  newspapers, 
has  b^n  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  European  theater, 

Lt.  Anthony  Foy,  former 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  sports 
writer,  is  home  on  leave  from 
his  post  at  Camp  Polk,  La. 

Charles  W.  Claybaugh,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Liberal  ( Kan. ) 
Southwest  Times,  now  a  Navy 
lieutenant,  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  South  Pacific  war 
theater  as  combat  correspondent. 

George  Cornell,  lately  police 
rporter  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  has  joined  the 
armed  forces.  Lt.  Comm.  Bennie 
Turner,  former  aviation  editor 
of  the  Oklahoman,  is  now  the 
new  air  station  head  of  the  naval 
station  at  Pasco.  Wash. 

Carl  Jenkins,  once  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  used  to  ride  a  lot  in  John 
Cassil’s  taxi  in  Oklahoma  City. 
While  acting  as  warrant  officer 
in  Europe  recently  he  hailed  a 
jeep  for  a  ride.  Cassil  was  driv¬ 
ing  it. 

Roy  L.  Hickox,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Guthrie 
( Okla.)  Leader,  who  entered  the 
Army  in  1940  and  has  been  over¬ 
seas  since  1942  now  in  Italy,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel. 

Fred  Eldridge,  press  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  with  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stil- 
well  and  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  major  to  lieutenant 
colonel. 

C.  R.  Hammons,  formerly  head 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner’s 
Advertisers’  Service  department, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant  at  Stout  Field,  In- 
dianaiMlis.  He  is  serving  as 
clerk  in  command  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  section.  Hammons  en¬ 
listed  in  October,  1942.  Sgt. 


Robert  j.  Franks,  Examiner  ~ 

display  advertising  salesman  Wedding  BelJs 

now  in  service,  has  arrived  in  - - — — 

England.  MISS  ELAINE  ANGELBECK 

Lt.  Comm.  Archie  B.  Sharp,  state  editor  of  the  Grand 
USNR.  circulation  promotion  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  K.  C.  Clapp,  city  hall  reporter 
ominer  prior  to  his  entrance  into  were  married  Sept.  5.  Mrs 
the  service,  is  home  on  a  30-day  Clapp  remains  as  state  editor, 
leave  from  London,  where  he  John  N.  Grigsby,  yeoman  3/c, 
was  attached  to  Supreme  Head-  of  the  Public  Relations  OIBm 
quarters.  Allied  Expeditionary  USNTC.  Farragut.  Ida.,  and  Mar- 
Forces,  as  a  naval  director.  garet  Hartman  of  Toledo,  0., 

Jack  Doughty,  formerly  on  were  iMrri^Sept.  21  at  Sand- 
the  copy  desk  of  the  San  Fran-  j  ^  ®  brld«room  was 

risen  Ghrnnirir  ic  nnur  n  iiaii.  ®  Tolcdo  Blade  reporter. 


cisco  Chronicle,  is  now  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army,  stationed  at 


Yeoman  2/c  Betty  Bennitt. 


Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  with  the  former  New  York  U.P.  reporter 
paratroopers.  and  rewrite,  is  marrying  Coait 

Ed  Neal  of  the  sports  depart- 

ment  of  the  San  Francisco  News,  Schwartz  this  month 

is  in  Army  boot  camp.  ■ 

Capt.  Wesley  G.  Ling,  son  of  Hearst  Rewritemcm 

Publisher  Harvey  R.  Ling  of  the  _ 

Burbank  (Cal.)  Review,  who  lums  Bear  rlunter 
had  been  reported  missing  in  Believing  the  public  is  in  the 
action  since  June  11,  is  a  pris-  mood  for  an  escape  story,  to 


oner  of  war  of  Germany 


get  its  mind  off  the  war  temper 


Sgt.  Kenneth  Taylor,  former  arily,  Harry  Reutlinger,  Chicogo 
Los  Angeles  correspondent  for  Herald  -  American  city  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  city  edi-  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
tor  of  the  Hawthorne-Lennox  Basil  Talbott,  rewrite  man,  on 
(Cal.)  Advertiser,  has  been  a  bear  hunt  in  northern  Wis- 
transferred  from  Camp  Santa  consin.  , 

Anita,  Cal.,  to  Ft.  Lewis.  Wash.,  ,  a  result,  Talbott  is  writing 
where  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the  letters  Irom  Wisconsin, 

camp  newspaper.  telling  of  his  adventures  u 

_  _  _  _ _ _  a  bear  hunter  who  has  yet  to 

Capt.  Lawrenct  Purser  ^  bear.  His  assignment 

OT,  former  sports  editor  of  the  {.jjjjg  fQj,  bim  to  kill  one,  or  not 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledg^,  come  back.  Talbott  claims  that 
after  having  been  public  rela-  Reutlinger  merely  wants  a  bear- 
tioiis  officer  at  Fort  McPherson  rug  for  his  den. 

for  several  months,  is  aslgned  to  bis  first  day’s  hunt,  Tal- 

study  at  Allied  Military  Govern-  bott’s  boxscore  consisted  of  “one 
ment  School,  Charlottesville,  Va.  flushed  covey  of  gnats,”  but  no 
M.  S.  Bangs,  Jr.,  former  ad-  bear.  The  Herald  -  American 
vertising  manager  and  later  bear  hunter  complained  that: 
editor  of  the  Elizabethton  “Since  you  seem  to  be  sold 
(Tenn.)  Star  and  son  of  the  for-  on  the  subject  of  bears,  or  at 
mer  Star  publisher,  was  awarded  least  on  the  idea  of  sending  a 
his  silver  wings  as  a  military  sparrow  man  up  here  to  shoot 
service  pilot  at  graduation  ex-  a  bear,  here  is  the  reason  it 
ercises  at  the  Blytheville,  Ark.,  isn’t  easy.  I  got  it  from  a  guide 
Army  Air  Field,  and  will  be  He  said: 

appointed  a  fiight  officer  and  “  ’They’re  cute.  Cuter  than 
assigned  to  Army  Transport  any  other  animal.  If  they  sm 
Command.  In  1942  he  had  re-  you  haven’t  a  gun,  they  11  walk 
signed  his  position  on  the  Star  right  up  and  be  friendly— they  H 
to  be  a  flying  instructor  at  the  make  up  a  fourth  at  bnage. 
Riddle-McKay  Flying  School  in  But  when  you  ve  got  a  gun,  they 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  and  from  can  smell  your  intentions  a  mUe 
there  was  transferred  as  a  re-  they  give  you  the  high- 

serve  officer  to  various  training  hat.’  .  u 

centers.  “So  I  am  being  snubbed  by 

Ellw^d  Moy^  Col^bua  the  Herald-Amer- 

receiving  letters  from 
will  enter  the  Army  in  October,  bear  hunters  and  outdoor  en- 
Capt.  Thomas  E.  Anthony,  thusiasts,  offering  suggestions, 
former  news  reporter  of  Macon, 

Ga.,  has  return^  from  overseas 
assignment  in  the  African  the¬ 
ater  and  is  the  public  relations 
officer  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Erle  a.  Taylor,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Moul¬ 
trie  (Ga.)  Observer,  who  is 
wearing  wings  as  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Air  Corps  and  one 
of  the  P-51  Mustang  pilots  in 
Colonel  Donald  W.  Graham’s 
Eighth  Fighter  Command  group, 
returned  from  flying  a  one-week 
shuttle  trip  to  Russia  and  Italy 
and  plastering  Nazi  aircraft  as¬ 
sembly  plants,  oil  refineries,  and 
airfields,  to  receive  the  Air 
Medal  and  first  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
for  “exceptionally  meritorious 
service  in  aerial  flight  over 
enemy-occupied  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope.” 


[N  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  ogoin  be  offered  to  our 
American  cosfomeri 

HOIMEN'S  PAPER  MIllS 

Norrkopinq,  Sweden 


Hr  October  7. 


★  NUMBER  12  IN  A  SERIES  OF  MESSAGES  BY  KELLETT  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  * 


THERE’S  SOMETHING  IN  THE  AIR... 


The  shadows  of  slowly  descending  helicopters 
will  be  a  frequent  sight  in  the  peacetime  years 
to  come . . .  but  only  after  the  war  will  you  learn 
all  of  the  progress  in  design  and  the  engineering 
improvements  that  have  already  taken  place. 
Today’s  "in  the  ait”  performance  of  several 
successful  helicopter  types  is  known  only  to  the 
Military  Services  .  .  .  but  in  the  tomorrows  to 
come  it  is  likely  that  the  ability  of  helicopters  to 
land  and  take  off  vertically  ...  to  fly  rapidly  or 
hover  in  the  air  : : :  will  find  many  commercial, 


personal  and  industrial  uses.  The  patrolling  of 
forest  areas  and  ranches,  the  inspection  of  cross¬ 
country  power  and  pipe  lines,  spraying  crops, 
servicing  inaccessible  places  far  from  airports, 
are  Just  a  few  of  many  useful  applications  of 
the  helicopter.  Kellett’s  expanding  engineering 
staff  looks  with  anticipation  to  the  future . . . 
when  modern  helicopters  will  bring  you  one  of 
the  most  progressive  developments  to  come 
out  of  this  war.  Kellett  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Upper  Darby  (Philadelphia),  Pa. 


KELLETT 

OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


IDITOR  ft  PU  ■J.ISHIR  far  Oc**b«>  7,  1944 


Ccanpcdgns  &  Accounts 
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major  U.  S.  industries  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  foreign  trade  after 
the  war.  In  each  city  headline 
and  copy  stress  the  relationship 
between  foreign  trade  and  jobis 
to  an  important  industry  located 
in  that  area.  The  campaign 
supplements  the  organization's 
basic  campaign,  running  since 
July,  emphasizing  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  strong  American 
fleet.  J.  Walter  Thompson  is  the 
agency. 

WFIL,  Blue  Network  outlet  in 
Philadelphia,  this  week  launched 
an  intensive  campaign  for  out- 
of-town  listening.  The  drive 
opens  with  a  series  of  600-line 
weekly  insertions  in  newspapers 
in  surrounding  cities. 

A  campaign  for  True  Story 
magazine  was  begun  this  week 
by  MacFadden  Publications, 
Inc.,  through  the  Raymond 
Spector  Co.  A  total  of  300  news¬ 
papers  will  carry  the  ad  series 
featuring  interviews  with  prom¬ 
inent  Americans.  During  Octo¬ 
ber  the  weekly  insertions  will 
quote  Chester  Barnard,  director 
of  the  USO;  Capt.  Dorothy 
Stratton  of  the  SPARS;  Capt. 
Mildred  McAfee  of  the  WAVES 
and  Helen  Keller. 

To  announce  the  new  time 
schedule  of  its  Joe  E.  Brown 
radio  show  “Stop  or  Go,”  Mc¬ 
Kesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  sched¬ 
uled  insertions  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  this 
week. 

Initial  ads  of  a  fall  campaign 
by  Burlington  Route  made 
their  appearance  this  week  in 
selected  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Measuring  800  lines, 
the  ads  told  of  the  two  new 
freight  yards  the  Burlington  re¬ 
cently  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
flve  million  dollars.  The  ads, 
also  running  in  a  group  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  were  prepared 
by  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  & 
Finn,  Chicago. 

In  ads  running  in  four  New 
York  City  dailies  National  Air¬ 
lines  is  telling  of  its  newly 
established  direct  daily  service 
between  New  York,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  three  Florida  cities. 
Initial  insertions  measure  600 
lines.  Two  50-line  ads  are 
scheduled  for  each  week  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  agency  is 
the  M  H.  Hackett  Co. 

The  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  has  released  an 
extensive  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  campaign  throughout  Latin 
America  and  South  Africa. 
Agency  for  Norge  is  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fleischmann  Distilling  Corp. 
is  extending  its  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  Fleischmann’s  Pre¬ 
ferred  Blended  Whiskey  into  12 
of  the  monopoly  states  where 
the  brand  is  now  distributed. 
The  theme  of  this  ad  campaign 
is  “WANTED!  BY  FLEISCH¬ 
MANN — Good  Judges  of  Good 
Whiskey  to  Try  a  Fine  Old 
Brand!”  With  the  extension  of 
this  whiskey  into  the  12  states, 
the  brand  now  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  consumers  on  a  national 
basis.  Ads  will  appear  in  22 
cities  in  a  total  of  24  news- 
pai>ers. 


House  or  Herbs,  Inc.,  Juniper 
Hills,  Canaan,  Conn.,  maker  of 
blended  seasonings  for  better 
food  enjoyment,  has  appointed 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Napa  Valley  Grape  Products, 
Oakville  and  Mills.  Cal.,  has 
named  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Newspapers,  radio  and  trade 
papers  will  be  used. 

Admiral  Corp.,  Chicago,  has 
approved  plans  for  a  national 
advertising  campaign  for  1945. 
On  schedule  are  70  newspapers 
and  21  farm  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Outdoor  posters  will  be 
used  in  major  cities,  also.  Crut- 
tenden  &  Eger  is  in  charge  of 
the  account. 

Vintage  Wines,  Inc.,  New 
York,  importers  and  distributors, 
has  appointed  Glicksman  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  pro¬ 
motion  of  Nuyens  Vermouth. 
Forrester’s  Port  and  Picardo 
Sherry.  Newspapers  and  trade 
papers  are  scheduled. 

Federal  Razor  Blade  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  a  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Shelby  blades,  using  news¬ 
papers.  magazines  and  business 
papers.  Walter  W.  Wiley  Adver¬ 
tising  is  the  agency. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk  to 
handle  its  account.  Russell  F. 
Manney  is  account  executive. 

Dandy  Naval  Tailors,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  manufacturers  of  custom- 
tailored  naval  uniforms,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  S.  Duane  Lyon.  Inc.. 
New  York  City,  to  handle  Its 
advertising.  The  advertising 
message  will  be  carried  in  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Sttx,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 
department  store,  is  using  space 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  world 
to  extend  greetings  on  its  53rd 
anniversary  to  American  ser¬ 
vice  men  abroad.  Quarter  page 
advertisements,  or  smaller  sizes 
where  space  restrictions  exist, 
will  run  in  October  in  news¬ 
papers  from  Alaska  to  Chung¬ 
king.  The  message  is  headed, 
“Hey,  Yank,  are  you  from  St. 
Louis?”  and  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  all  St.  Louisans  to 
St.  Louis  men  and  women  over¬ 
seas.  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

Acquisition  of  the  advertising 
accounts  of  the  Miami  Valley 
Brewing  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  and 
of  the  Matz  Brewing  Co.,  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio,  is  announced  by  the 
New  York  office  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff. 

The  Columbia  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.  has  appointed  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  Inc.,  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  counsel. 

Marking  its  25th  anniversary, 
the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  will  run  a  special  full- 
page  ad  in  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  its  regular  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  this  month.  The  ad,  head¬ 
lined  “25  years  of  radio  that 
forecast  the  future,”  tells  the 
story  of  how  RCA  has  pioneered 
the  science  of  electronics  from 
wireless  to  television  and  out¬ 
lines  25  historic  advances  by 
RCA  in  25  years.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  is  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CHARLES  FALDI  was  elected 

vice-president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  agency  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Mr.  Faldi,  chief  art 
director  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
joined  the  agency  in  1932. 

Peter  Finney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  state 
chairman,  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department’s  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  New  York.  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney  was  the  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  first  director  of  pub¬ 
licity.  He  came  to  the  Treasury 
Department  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  in  September,  1941. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Graham,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  children's  division  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  Compton  Advertising. 

Charles  L.  Rothschild,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  Consolidated 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Franklin  Bruck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  as  an  account 
executive. 

Reginald  Coghlan  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.  Mr.  Cogh¬ 
lan  was  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  McKesson 
&  Robbins,  Inc. 

Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  director  of 
research  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  was  recently  honored 
with  life  membership  in  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association.  He 
is  the  first  life  member  of  the 
New  York  chapter.  The  honor 
was  given  him  in  “recognition 
of  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
science  of  marketing  and  .  .  . 
the  science  of  research.” 

Haughton  Sanguinetti  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of 
his  own  advertising  and  public 
relations  organization  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Tremont  Temple 
Building,  Boston. 

Bianca  Rivoli,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  research  director  of 
Burton  Bigelow,  has  joined  the 
statistical  staff  of  the  James  O. 
Peck  Co.,  New  York.  New 
member  of  the  Peck  research 
staff  is  Gordon  G.  Agnew,  Jr.. 
previously  of  the  New  York 
Times  promotion  department. 

Harold  Klaus  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  of  the 
Byron  Keating  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Klaus,  who  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Tot  Food  Products  Co.,  will 
supervise  the  creative  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  agency.  Amos 
Twombley,  formerly  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  and 
Dorothy  Solon,  food  editor  of 
several  Midwest  newspapers, 
have  been  added  to  the  copy 
staff. 

Edwin  E.  Leason,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Boston,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
at  Second  Air  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
where  he  is  director  of  civilian 
personnel. 


Shirley  Rabin,  for  the  past 
seven  years  with  Kuttner  4 
Kuttner  Advertising,  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  traffic 
manager  and  media  research  di¬ 
rector  for  that  agency. 

Thomas  F.  Harrington,  most 
recently  associated  with  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  as  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  radio, 
will  joint  Ted  Bates.  Inc.,  as  a 
vice-president  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  will  head  the  contact 
work  on  the  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  account,  and  will  also  serve 
on  the  agency’s  plan  board. 

Don  Samson  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  Forbes  mag¬ 
azine  to  join  the  public  relations 
department  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co. 

Robert  Hayes,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Duane  Jones  Co.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  Sweets  Co. 
of  America. 

Louise  M.  House,  previously 
with  P.  I.  Ross  Co.,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  Biow  Co. 

George  P.  Buente  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  H.  C.  Bohack  Co.  to 
form  his  own  advertising 
agency,  George  P.  Buente,  Inc., 
with  offices  at  509  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  The  agency  will 
specialize  in  food  accounts  and 
products  sold  through  food 
channels. 

Thomas  M.  Crabbe,  since  1942 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co.  as 
copy  and  contact  executive. 

William  I.  Orchard  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
is  conducting  a  two-semester 
course  on  advertising  copy  at 
Columbia  University  this  win¬ 
ter. 

Barbara  Baer,  former  copy¬ 
writer  at  Rickard  &  Co.,  has 
been  added  to  the  creative  de¬ 
partment  of  Philip  I.  Ross  Co., 
and  Archie  Parker,  formerly 
with  Pace  Press  as  production 
assistant,  has  joined  the  agency 
as  production  manager. 

Lt.  (j.g.  )  Ted  Estabrook,  who 
recently  received  his  medical 
discharge  from  the  U,  S.  Mari¬ 
time  Service  where  he  was  in 
active  service  as  a  communica¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  has  been  appointed 
television  specialist  of  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc. 
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NVEST  IN  VICTORY 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 


night  before  “D”  day.  It  has  hauled  howitzers 
from  freighter  to  firing  position.  It  has  rescued 
disabled  landing  craft.  It  has  blasted  enemy 
beaches  with  barrages  from  multiple  rocket  guns. 
It  has  served  as  a  land  and  water  radio  broad¬ 
casting  station,  ambulance  and  fueling  station. 

And  in  France,  this  versatile  GMC  amphibious 
vehicle  again  played  a  leading  role  in  that  greatest 
of  all  invasions,  the  attack  on  Fortress  Europe. 


Ernie  Pyle,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  war  report¬ 
ing  is  only  one  of  many  war  correspondents  to 
praise  the  performance  of  the  GMC  “Duck.” 

The  “  Duck”  is  a  leading  Lady  of  Allied  landings 
because  its  amazing  amphibious  ability  enables 
it  to  perform  many  tasks  that  can  be  duplicated 
by  no  other  vehicle.  It  has  carried  men,  muni¬ 
tions  and  materials  from  ship  to  shore  to  inlanfl 
fighting  areas.  It  has  charted  invasion  shores  the 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


VOLUMC  mODUCflt  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMrHtBiAN.  "DUCKT’ 
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Ex-Newspaper  Boy 
Sparks  Stomp  Sales 

Stodghill  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Largely 
Responsible  for  Over-Billion  Record 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  4— How 
much  is  a  billion?  Orville  S. 
Polland,  special  consultant  of 
the  War  Finance 
Division,  U.  S. 
Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  set 
out  not  long  ago 
to  translate  the 
arithmetical  jug¬ 
gernaut  into 
terms  of  lay 
comprehension. 
He  had  just 
been  informed 
that  newspaper 
boys  of  America 
Stodghill  had  sold  more 
than  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  War  Savings 
Stamps  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  small  army  of  youths  rang¬ 
ing  in  ages  from  12  to  16  years, 
approximately  150,000  of  them, 
performed  the  feat  in  a  peric^ 
of  _  less  than  three  years. 
Equipped  with  pencil  and  pad, 
Polland  made  what  he  call^  a 
few  “astronomical  observations,” 
and  came  up  with  these  results: 

If  a  lone  newspaper  carrier 
had  started  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  Era  in  the 
year  A.D.I.,  and  made  an  even 
thousand  household  calls  every 
day,  working  seven  days  a  week, 
and  selling  a  single  stamp  of  the 
ten-cent  variety  every  time  he 
rang  a  doorbell,  he  would  still 
have  close  to  800  years  to  go 
before  he  could  complete  indi¬ 
vidual  sale  of  a  billion  War 
Stamps. 

South  America  and  Back 
A  War  Stamp  is  approximate¬ 
ly  one  inch  long.  Lay  a  billion 
of  them  down  end  to  end,  and 
they  would  reach  approximately 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  return,  and  then  back  again 
to  the  capital  city  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  Laid  out  in  a  single  line, 
they  would  extend  two-thirds 
of  the  total  distance  around  the 
world  at  the  equator. 

Some  job  for  the  youth  of 
America,  commented  Polland. 

“There  has  been  no  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  bringing  home 
to  the  American  people  their 
own  personal  sense  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war  effort  than  this 
sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  by 
our  newspaper  boys  at  the  front 
doors  of  America,”  says  Harry 
W.  Cullis,  chief  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Section  of  the  War 
Finance  Division. 

Latest  tabulations  as  of  early 
September  show  1,261,022,476 
stamps  sold  since  Pearl  Harbor 
by  newspaper  boys.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  expected  greatly  to  be  in¬ 
creased  over  the  current  week¬ 
end,  each  boy  seeking  to  sell  a 
minimum  of  $1  worth  of  stamps 
to  every  customer. 

The  plan  of  having  newspa¬ 
per  boys  sell  War  Stamps  orig¬ 


inated  in  Philadelphia  some  tive 
or  six  months  prior  to  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  in  December, 
1941.  And.  as  pointed  out  by 
National  War  Finance  Director 
Ted  R.  Gamble,  it  seems  pre¬ 
eminently  appropriate  that  such 
a  plan  should  have  been  first 
formulated  and  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  city  which  was  the 
“Cradle  of  American  Liberty.” 

The  newspaper  which  had  the 
honor  of  instituting  this  plan 
was  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
whose  president  and  publisher, 
together  with  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.,  is  Robert  McLean,  pres¬ 
ident  also  of  Associated  Press. 

It  occurred  to  Publisher  Mc¬ 
Lean  and  his  general  manager, 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  that  some 
plan  might  be  evolved  whereby 
the  Bulletin’s  loyal  army  of 
2.500  to  3.000  carriers  could  be 
interested  in  door-to-door  sale 
of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  small 
denominations. 

But  how  to  put  such  a  plan 
into  execution?  Two  major  con¬ 
siderations  sobered  the  delibra- 
tions.  Would  the  public  accept 
graciously  this  “intrusion”  at 
their  doorways,  and  would  they 
cooperate  by  buying?  And — even 
more  important  —  would  the 
newspaper  boys  themselves  take 
up  such  a  worthy  cause  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  there  being  no  profit 
for  them  in  the  enterprise,  sav¬ 
ing  the  patriotic  motive  of  serv¬ 
ing  their  country  at  a  time  of 
need? 

At  this  juncture  the  whole 
project  was  turned  over  to  “the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,” 
Howard  W,  Stodghill.  business 
manager  and  supervisor  of  the 
Bulletin's  circulation  system, 
who  had  come  to  the  Bulletin  in 

1940  from  the  Hearst  interests  in 
New  York.  It  was  up  to  Stodg- 
hil  to  work  out  the  details  and 
put  the  plan  into  operation. 

It  didn’t  take  Stodghill  long 
to  find  out  what  the  newspaper 
boys  thought  of  the  venture.  At 
this  period  in  the  midsummer  of 

1941  the  selective  service  was  in 
effect  and  the  big  brothers  of 
these  youngsters  were  going 
away  to  serve  their  country.  The 
lads  demonstrated  quickly  a 
whole-hearted  support. 

A  meeting  was  held  one  hot 
summer  evening  in  a  central 
city  theater.  The  place  was 
crowded  from  pit  to  gallery 
with  boys  in  short  trousers,  the 
lads  thoroughly  steamed  up  with 
enthusiasm.  At  this  time  stamps 
were  known  as  Defense  Savings 
Stamps.  When  the  government 
launched  the  Defense  Savings 
campaign  in  May,  1941,  only  post 
offices  were  authorize  to  sell 
Defense  Stamps. 

The  Bulletin  got  authorization 
from  official  Washington  to  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  these  stamps  by 


their  newspaper  boys.  Entireiy 
at  its  own  expense,  the  Bulletin 
set  up  facilities  for  handling  the 
matter.  Tons  of  literature  were 
prepared.  Every  boy  was  made 
a  special  “Official  U.  S.  Defense 
Agent,”  wearing  an  appropriate 
red,  white  and  blue  button- 
badge,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Bulletin. 

Pledge  cards  were  printed. 
The  boy  who  signed  it  promised 
not  only  to  explain  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  friends  and  neighbors 
the  advantages  of  the  stamp¬ 
purchasing  project,  but  also  to 
sell  as  many  as  possible — but 
only  in  the  ten-cent  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  pledge  card  said  fur¬ 
ther:  “I  offer  my  service  with 
no  thought  of  reward  or  remu¬ 
neration  for  myself  but  in  the 
spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  my 
country  in  this  time  of  national 
emergency.”  Every  boy  signed 
his  name,  route  number  and 
branch. 

At  this  time,  the  government 
was  putting  out  stamp  albums 
only  for  25c  and  larger  denomi¬ 
nation  stamps.  -  There  was  no 
album  for  10c  stamps,  except  a 
$2.50  size.  The  Bulletin  believed 
that  customers  would  prefer  an 
album  in  which  they  could  paste 
sufficient  10c  stamps  to  redeem 
for  a  $25  War  Bond  when  the 
number  of  stamps  approximated 
the  necessary  $18.75. 

Again  at  their  own  expense 
the  Bulletin  printed  these  larger 
albums.  A  booklet  was  created 
to  hold  187  ten-cent  stamps 
which,  with  a  five-cent  piece 
enclosed,  could  be  exchanged 
for  a  War  Bond. 

Very  shortly  the  Bulletin  got 
the  answers  to  its  own  ques¬ 
tions — both  from  its  carriers  and 
from  the  American  public.  The 
unique  sales  plan  was  instituted 
Sept.  13,  1941.  In  the  first  week, 
a  total  of  103.100  stamps  were 
sold — entirely  by  the  newspaper 
boys.  In  the  seventh  week  of 
the  campaign  the  total  number 
of  sales  was  198.299  stamps. 

Taking  stock  of  the  situation. 
Bulletin  management  found  that 
within  these  first  seven  weeks  of 
the  tryout,  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  ten-cent  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  had  been  sold.  This 
acceleration  of  sales  was  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  liberal  use  of 
daily  news  stories  and  ads  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin. 

What  has  since  taken  place  is 
only  fairly  well  known.  One 
day  in  early  1942.  not  long  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  tear-sheet  from 
the  Bulletin  recounting  its 
achievements  in  stamp-selling 
was  shown  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau.  Foresee¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  in  which  all  of 
the  newspapers  of  America 
would  cooperate  in  an  identical 
plan,  the  Secretary  asked  Mr. 
Stodghill  to  come  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  him.  Gladly  the 
Bi^letin  offered  to  share  its  plan 
with  other  newspapers. 

Commandeered  by  official 
Washington.  Stodghill  went 
down  to  Washington  and  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  while  de¬ 
tails  were  worked  out.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  was  committed 
to  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  after 
Stodghill  had  first  enlisted  sup¬ 


port  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  to¬ 
gether  with  active  support  of 
ICMA  leaders. 

The  man  who  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  signal  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort  is 
pretty  modest  about  the  whole 
thing.  Howard  W.  Stodghill 
wants  all  the  credit  to  go  to  the 
Bulletin — and  in  particular,  to 
the  Bulletin’s  loyal  staff  of  news¬ 
paper  boys,  without  whose 
wholehearted  cooperation  the 
succe.ss  of  the  campaign,  and  its 
amplification  into  a  nationwide 
movement,  never  would  have 
been  posible. 

Howard  Stodghill’s  faith  in 
the  character  and  patriotic  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  average  American 
newspaper  boy  is  rooted  in  his 
own  early  association  with  him. 
At  the  age  of  11  he  was  selling 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of 
Louisville.  Ky.,  and  daily  help¬ 
ing  famous  Colonel  Marse  Henry 
Watterson,  one  of  America's 
grand  old  men  of  journalism,  to 
the  street  cars — lugging  the  old 
gentleman’s  brief-bag  while  the 
publisher  of  the  Courier- Journal 
ambled  along  slowly  with  the 
aid  of  his  cane. 

Years  later,  during  the  period 
extending  from  1921  to  1936. 
Stodghill  came  back  to  that 
same  newspaper  plant  where  he 
had  once  grabbed  off  daily  his 
bundle  of  sheets  for  sale  on 
neighboring  street  corners  to  be 
general  manager  of  the  whole 
concern. 

“Howie’s”  first  executive  news¬ 
paper  job  was  as  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Democrat.  He  recalls 
with  fine  memories  the  days 
when  he  worked  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Lotiis- 
ville  Herald  when  that  newspa¬ 
per’s  general  manager  was  James 
Wright  Brown,  now  president  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Stodghill 
are  today  the  only  living  life 
members  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  various  newspaper  capaci¬ 
ties  Howard  W.  Stodghill  served 
in  Mobile,  Louisville  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  before  casting  his  lot  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  New 
York  as  circulation  director.  It 
was  from  New  York  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  that  he  made  the  90-mile 
jump  a  little  more  than  four 
years  ago. 
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Look  what  the  AlatS 

«  has  done  to  Main  Street !  ■> 


fraction  of  present  l<in-inile  costs!  design.  Instead,  they  will  have  a 

successful  type,  thoroughly  tested 
in  overocean  transportation.  Pro¬ 
duction  lines  for  Mars  transports 
Airmindetl  Americans  know  that  will,  at  war's  end,  lie  completely 
e  72-ton  Martin  Alars  is  the  tooled  and  manned  by  experienced 
:irld  s  largest  flying  lioat  .  .  .  that  workers,  eliminating  conversion  de- 
e  s  now  in  regular  trans-Paclfic  lays.  If  the  aviation  industry  can 
rvlce,  speeding  men  and  supplies  set  aside  reserves  for  postwar  con- 
far-flung  nav'al  bases  .  .  .  that  structlon  and  employment,  Main 
e’s  the  prototype  of  20  larger  Street  will  encircle  the  globe,  thanks 
!-ton  giants  lieing  built  by  Martin  to  Martin  Alars  transports! 


The  Plane  of  Tomorrow 
.  .  .  Flying  Today! 


The  Glenn  L.  AIartin  Co.mpany, 
Baltimore  5,  AIaryland 

IHE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN'S  ERR  ASK  A  COME  AN  V~OM  A  U  A 
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MISSOURI  PUBLISHERS  VALUE  ADVERTISING  SPACE  HIGHLY 


continued  from  page  9 
that  the  paper  would  “give 
away  a  dozen  orphans.”  An  or¬ 
phanage  in  St.  Louis  furnished 
the  children.  Eighteen  were 
placed  in  good  families.  Since 
then  more  than  100  orphans 
have  been  placed  in  the  best 
homes  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

Another  circulation  builder 
was  the  showing  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  for  farm  folks.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  was  this  venture  that  in 
1929,  when  the  program  was 
discontinued,  the  ninth  annual 
series  of  community  shows  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  16,000  per¬ 
sons. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  a  city  of 
churches,  with  a  total  of  34  in 
all.  For  many  years,  the  Mis¬ 
sourian  held  annual  church  din¬ 
ners,  inviting  clergymen  and 
church  leaders,  from  200  to  300 
at  each  affair,  to  discuss  church 
problems  and  their  relations  to 
the  community  a%  a  whole.  In 
1929,  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  church  leaders  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Naeter  brothers  a  ci¬ 
tation  in  appreciation  of  the 
paper's  interest  in  church  af¬ 
fairs. 

Outstanding  in  its  big-name 
guests  was  the  late  “Billy”  Sun¬ 
day,  who  preached  to  300,000 
persons  in  Cape  Girardeau  in 
hve  weeks,  after  the  Missourian, 
despite  strong  opposition  to  the 
plan,  sponsored  the  evangelist's 
visit. 

A*  Prohibition  Doily 

Incidentally,  the  Naeters  have 
published  a  prohibition  daily 
from  the  start,  even  when  the 
town  and  county  were  90% 
“wet”  and  in  the  face  of  a  new 
daily  started  by  local  brewing 
interests.  The  Missourian,  how¬ 
ever,  has  never  engaged  in  any 
violent  “dry”  campaigns.  Its 
owners  have  simply  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  have  “any  part  of  the 
booze  business.”  When  repeal 
came,  considerable  pressure  was 
exerted  to  get  the  Naeters  to 
change  their  policy,  but  they 
held  to  their  convictions  and  not 
a  line  of  beer  or  hard  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  has  ever  been  carried 
in  the  Missourian. 

The  paper  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  Home¬ 
makers  Clubs  among  the  women 
in  rural  communities.  There 
are  11  such  clubs  in  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  County,  while  no  other 
county  in  the  state  has  more 
than  three.  A  column  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  Homemaker  Club  news 
once  a  week  and  a  farm  page  is 
published  every  Thursday. 

“A  newspaper  is  just  like  a 
clock,”  said  Fred  Naeter,  “if  you 
don't  keep  it  wound  up,  it  will 
run  down.  It  must  be  civic- 
minded,  if  it  expects  to  grow 
and  prosper. 

“Our  advice  to  small  daily 
publishers  is  to  stick  to  the 
newspaper  business;  keep  in 
debt  so  you  can't  make  foolish 
investments;  hold  your  heads 
up.  Have  pride  in  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Make  your  newspaper 
building  attractive  so  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  leading  factor 
in  the  community.  Don’t  look 
up  to  any  man  and  don’t  lo<A 
down  upon  any  one;  and  don’t 
be  afraid  to  go  ahead.” 
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When  asked  what  margin  of 
profit  a  publisher  is  entitled  to, 
Mr.  Naeter  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; 

“The  publisher  of  a  small 
city  daily  is  entitled  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  net  profit  to  enable  him 
to  contribute  proportionately  as 
much  money  to  worthy  causes 
as  the  banker  or  utility  presi¬ 
dent. 

“We  believe  that  newspaper 
advertising  space  is  as  vaiuable 
to  a  publisher  as  money  is  to 
a  banker  or  ‘juice’  is  to  a  utility 
president.  If  advertising  space 
is  given  away  indiscriminately, 
its  value  becomes  impaired.  A 
publisher,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be  extremely  careful  with  his 
advertising  space.  He  should 
give  money  to  worthy  public 
causes  as  other  businesses  do, 
and  he  should  then  expect 
money  for  his  advertising  space. 
The  publisher  who  does  this 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
other  business  men.” 

Paper's  and  lob  Shops  Separate 

The  mechanical  department 
of  the  Missourian  building 
houses  the  equipment  for  both 
the  newspaper  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  company.  Sep¬ 
arate  composing  room  and  press 
facilities  are  maintained,  how¬ 
ever.  The  two  departments 
borrow  from  each  other,  but  the 
employes  are  distinct. 

The  newspaper  sells  advertis¬ 
ing  space  to  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  and  the  latter,  in  turn, 
charges  the  newspaper  its  regu¬ 
lar  prices  for  stationery  and 
other  supplies.  Elmer  Stehr  is 
general  manager  of  the  printing 
company,  with  more  than  20 
years’  service,  having  succeeded 
the  late  W.  H.  Klehne. 

The  Naeters  are  thoroughly 
convinced,  after  trying  for  15 
years,  that  the  small  daily  which 
can  successfully  operate  a  job 
department,  using  the  .same 
force  for  both,  is  “a  wonder.” 
They  have  yet  to  find  one,  and 
their  experience  in  divorcing 
the  two,  bears  out  their  conten¬ 
tions. 

Last  year,  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  had  a  gross  income  of 
$172,000,  as  compared  with  the 
newspaper’s  total  income  of 
$152,500.  However,  the  Naeters 
are  not  inclined  to  advise  any 
newspaper  publisher  to  rush  in¬ 
to  the  printing  business.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  they  believe 
the  two  do  not  mix  and  that  it 
is  only  because  of  their  unique 
position  in  their  section  that 
they  have  been  able  to  make 
the  printing  business  so  profit¬ 
able. 

The  Missourian  operates  its 
own  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment,  with  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  printing  company  mak¬ 
ing  ample  use  of  the  facilities. 

In  1938,  the  Missourian  was 
one  of  12  papers  of  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  under  to  reach 
the  finals  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
typographical  contest. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  awarded 
a  citation  to  the  Missourian  in 
1941  for  “its  fortunate  phi¬ 
losophy  that  a  newspaper  profits 
most  through  giving  optimum 
values  to  its  readers;  for  its 


constant  modernization  of  phy¬ 
sical  facilities  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  those  values;  for 
its  careful  and  thoughtful  edit¬ 
ing,  and  for  its  realized  goal  of 
being  a  credit  to  its  community 
and  a  force  of  active  leadership 
in  it.  .  .  .” 

Juel  Mosley,  experienced 
managing  editor,  presides  over 
the  news  department,  Where 
under  normal  conditions,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  local  and 
district  news.  While  wire  news 
predominates  the  front  page  to¬ 
day  because  of  the  war,  in  local 
news  a  birth  is  as  important 
as  a  murder.  The  personal  col¬ 
umn  is  considered  as  essential 
as  the  front  page. 

Picture  coverage  is  given  the 
entire  district.  The  paper  has 
used  more  than  4,100  pictures 
of  service  men  and  women  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  These  pictures 
are  generally  run  as  time  copy, 
except  in  cases  of  casualties. 

With  two  editions  daily,  one 
at  11:15  a.m.  for  mail  distri¬ 
bution;  and  a  final  at  3;  15  p.m. 
for  city  and  suburban  delivery, 
strict  adherence  to  deadlines  is 
necessary. 

The  paper  does  not  have  a 
circulation  manager  as  such,  but 
carrier  delivery  is  operated 
under  the  “Little  Merchant” 
plan.  The  Missourian  charges 
20  cents  weekly  for  city  home 
delivery;  15  cents  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  suburban  area;  $5  a 
year  by  mail  within  the  county, 
and  $6  outside  the  county. 

Circulation  income  last  year 
totaled  $60,081.24,  with  reve¬ 
nue  from  subscribers  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1944  amount¬ 
ing  to  $32,311.44,  as  compared 
to  $29,130.09  for  the  .same  period 
a  year  ago. 

Advertising  income  last  year 
totaled  $88,509.38.  while  for  the 
first  half  of  1944,  advertising 
revenue  amounted  to  $48,444.56, 
as  compared  to  $40,482.53  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1943. 

50  Cents  an  Inch 

The  open  rate  is  84  cents  per 
inch,  both  local  and  national, 
with  the  average  local  display 
rate  amounting  to  50  cents  an 
inch,  under  yearly  volume  dis¬ 
counts  and  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tion  contracts  used  by  local  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  leading  local  ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  men's  and  women’s 
apparel  store,  spends-  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $500  a  month  in  the  Mis¬ 
sourian.  The  paper  has  not 
raised  its  advertising  rates  since 
the  war  began  and  is  charging 
the  same  rates  as  when  its  cir¬ 
culation  was  8,000. 

Assisting  the  Naeters  in  the 
business  operation  of  the  paper 
are  Alvin  Macke,  business  man¬ 
ager,  with  30  years  of  service, 
and  S.  P.  Neal,  chief  accountant, 
with  the  paper  26  years. 

The  combined  operations  of 
the  daily  and  printing  company 
have  expenses  totaling  $1,064 
a  day,  of  which  $437  is  paid  in 
salaries  and  wages  to  M  full¬ 
time  employes.  The  1943  pay¬ 
roll  toUled  $134,544. 

To  Fred  Naeter  came  the  dis¬ 
tinction  this  year  of  being  the 
only  daily  newspaper  publisher 
to  be  elected  to  the  Missouri 


Constitutional  Convention.  He 
has  previously  served  on  state 
boar^  and  commissions,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican  governors  were  in 
office. 

The  past  40  years  have 
brought  many  changes  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  Naeters  are 
looking  forward  to  seeing  many 
more  improvements  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  during  the  post¬ 
war  period.  They  feel  confident, 
however,  that  basically  a  small 
daily  must  be  a  local  news 
medium  and  they  hope  to 
strengthen  that  phase  of  their 
newspaper  once  the  war  is  over. 

They  accept  the  popular  say¬ 
ing:  “Life  begins  at  40,”  and 
confidently  face  the  future  and 
their  50th  anniversary  as  news¬ 
paper  publishers  10  years  hence. 

■ 

Cowles  Radio  Interests 
Get  Washington  Station 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  a 
contract  for  the  exchange  of 
ownership  of  radio  stations 
WMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and 
WOL,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Iowa  Broadcasting  Co.  is  giving 
up  its  ownership  of  WMT,  Cedar 
Rapids,  to  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  and  the  Iowa  com¬ 
pany  is  assuming  ownership  of 
the  Washington  station. 

Merle  Jones,  manager  of 
KMOX,  St.  Louis,  has  resigned 
to  become  general  manager  of 
WOL,  Washington.  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Broadcasting  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced.  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  who 
recently  became  a  vice-president 
of  the  Iowa  company  after 
seven  years  on  the  FCC,  will 
be  the  executive  head  and  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  of  all  four  of  the 
Iowa  company’s  stations.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

The  recently  -  incorporated 
Northwest  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
filed  an  application  with  the 
FCC  for  a  construction  permit 
for  a  new  radio  station  for  the 
Twin  Cities  ( Minneapolis  -  St. 
Paul)  area,  to  operate  on  un¬ 
limited  time  with  1,000  watts  of 
power.  John  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune,  is  president  of  the 
new  broadcasting  company. 
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Westward  Reaiih 


In  the  long  lifetime  of  man,  civilization  has  ever  set  a  west 
ward  course.  That  was  true  sixty-two  years  ago,  when  Matson 
first  bent  its  canvas  to  a  westward  reach  and  began  the  long 


task  of  joining  Islands  to  Mainland  in  harmony  and  under 


tanding.  Today,  Matson  men  and  Matson  ships  are  busy 


many  seas  and  at  many  tasks  of  war;  but  the  day  will  return 


when  it  will  again  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  opening  new  hori 


zons,  by  sky  as  well  as  by  sea.  Matson  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  serve,  in  still  wider  sphere,  those  who  have 
come  to  rely  on  us  in  the  past. 


KNOWS  THE  PACtPIC 


MATSOti  LISES  TO  HAWAII  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
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McHugh  “Unmasked" 
At  N.  Y.  News  Banquet 

“McHugh’s  Nughs,’’  saga  of  a 
newshound,  made  its  one  and 
only  appearance  as  a  New  York 
tabloid  recently  “unmasking" 
Gene  McHugh,  news  editor  of 
New  York  Daily  News,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  banquet  marking  his  25th 
anniversary  on  Capt.  Joseph  M. 
Patterson’s  paper. 

Famous  alumni  of  the  News 
served  as  special  writers  for 
McHugh’s  News.  Martin  Som¬ 
mers,  now  on  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  authored  the  page  three 
dispatch,  “exposing"  Gene  as 
Jack  “Legs’*  Diamond.  Front 
page  pictures  of  the  news  editor 
and  the  late  gangster  did  stand 
up  to  the  caption  which  accus^ 
Gene  of  having  “pulled  off  a 
pretty  slick  switch  game.” 

“FBI  got  hep  last  night,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  caption.  “One  guy 
is  dead.  The  other  ain’t." 

Other  stories  in  the  one-day 
tabloid  were  written  by  Warren 
Hall,  News  alumnus  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  L.  E.  McGivena, 
now  head  of  his  own  New  York 
advertising  agency,  John  Mc¬ 
Nulty  of  Time-Radio,  and  Paul 
Gallico,  ex-sports  writer,  novel¬ 
ist  and  presently  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  overseas. 

Burns  Mantle,  drama  editor 
emeritus,  acted  as  toastmaster, 
presenting  Gene  with  a  $500 
War  Bond,  a  watch,  and  a  plaque 
inscribed  with  700  signatures  of 
News  staffers. 

Dick  Clarke,  managing  editor, 
spoke,  and  some  remember  hear¬ 
ing  Gene  mumble  a  few  words 
in  acknowledgment. 

A  cable  from  Paul  Gallico  and 
a  tribute  to  Gene  by  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  were  read. 

■ 

Wheeler  Heads  Ad 
Group  in  Midwest 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association, 
held  in  Kansas  City  recently, 
Dan  Wheeler,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News  and  Leader,,  was  elected 
president.  Fred  F.  Rowden,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Hale,  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  Tom  Devaney 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms. 

Organized  in  1917,  the  Mid¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  advertising  managers  of 
selected  newspapers  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Iowa,  I^nsas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  Total  membership 
is  limited  and  only  one  paper 
from  a  town  is  permitted  to  hold 
membership. 

■ 

Negro  Paper  Backs  FDR 

The  country’s  second  largest 
Negro  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Defender,  has  announced  its  sup¬ 
port  of  Roosevelt  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  a  front-page  editorial 
stating  that  the  choice  is  be¬ 
tween  men,  not  parties,  and  that 
the  President  has  proved  the 
best  for  Negroes  since  Lincoln. 
Other  Negro  newspapers  sup- 
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porting  Roosevelt  include  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World,  St. 
Louis  Argus,  Oklahoma  City 
Black  Dispatch,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Informer,  New  Oleans  (La.) 
Sentinel,  Dallas  Express,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide, 
New  York  People’s  Voice  and 
the  Chicago  Bee.  Backers  of 
Dewey  include  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  Star-News  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Tribune. 

■ 

Representatives 
Nome  New  Officers 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  an¬ 
nounced  recently  the  following 
list  of  newly  elected  officers: 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Paul 
Block  &  Associates,  president; 
J.  M.  Morency,  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  vice-president; 
Fred  F.  Parsons,  Ward-GrifiSth, 
treasurer;  Dougias  Taylor,  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  secretary;  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Kelley  of  Jann  &  Kelley, 
and  William  T.  Cresmer  (past 
president)  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer,  directors. 

Incumbent  directors  are  Arba 
J.  Irvin  and  Leonard  L.  Mar¬ 
shall,  John  B.  Wodward,  Inc.; 
C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke,  Kui- 

Eers  &  Mahoney;  Monroe  H. 

ong,  the  Branham  Company; 
Frank  H.  Meeker  and  Joseph  R. 
Scolaro,  Osborn,  Scolaro  & 
Meeker;  and  J.  Rufus  Goig, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

The  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  of  New  York 
also  announced  its  newly  elected 
officers.  ’They  are: 

Mr.  Meeker,  president;  Gerald 
P.  McDonald,  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer,  vice-president; 
Herbert  Hatfield.  Reynolds-Fltz- 
gerald,  treasurer;  Douglas  Tay¬ 
lor,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  sec¬ 
retary;  Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  mem¬ 
ber  executive  committee. 

■ 

Gannett  Men  Fete 
Rochester  Colleague 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2 — 
Frank  A.  Roberts,  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  days  when  newspapers 
sold  to  newsboys  at  5  cents  a 
dozen  and  who  personally  made 
deliveries  to  railroads  in  wheel¬ 
barrows,  had  a  birthday  re¬ 
cently. 

Not  a  birthday  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  birth¬ 
day  of  his  entrance  into  the 
newspaper  field,  50  years  ago. 
the  last  46  of  which  have  been 
spent  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
its  predecessor,  the  Rochester 
Evening  Times. 

’The  “boys”  with  whom  Rob¬ 
erts  has  been  associated  for  the 
last  half  century  “threw”  a 
party  for  him.  Among  them 
were  Frank  E.  Gannett,  with 
whom  Roberts  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  for  26  years;  Erwin  R. 
Davenport,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Rochester  papers; 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  general  manager;  Mat¬ 
thew  G.  Sullivan,  circulation 
director  of  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Fred  A.  Glover,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Union;  Neil 
Murphy,  business  manager  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  Jack  Burke,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 
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served  in  various  capacities  with 
metropolitan  dailies. 

They  were  Stephen  J.  Richard¬ 
son  and  James  O’Flaherty,  Jr. 
Richardson,  somewhat  older 
than  O’Flaherty,  had  a  consid¬ 
erable  experience  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  He  had  served  in 
that  capacity  for  the  New  York 
World,  the  Daily  Recorder,  and 
the  New  York  Journal,  and  then 
had  returned  to  the  World.  Be¬ 
tween  times  he  had  published 
the  Gael,  an  Irish-American 
monthly  periodical  printed  in 
both  English  and  Gaelic. 

O’Flaherty  had  been  connected 
with  the  old  New  York  Daily 
News,  both  while  it  was  being 
published  by  the  widow  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wood  and  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Frank  Munsey.  He 
had  also  served  with  his  father 
in  the  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  of  some  20  suburban  daily 
newspapers  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  activities. 

These  two  men  found  the 
Bronx  a  likely  community  of 
308,000  persons  promising  a 
great  growth  in  years  to  come. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  the  bor¬ 
ough  offered  a  imique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  type  of  publica¬ 
tion  they  had  in  mind.  So,  they 
launched  the  Bronx  Home  News 
with  a  modest  investment  of 
$2,000,  each  contributing  half 
that  amount. 

In  1913  O’Flaherty  bought  out 
Richardson.  When  he  died  in 
1939  he  left  control  of  the  paper 
in  the  hands  of  J.  P.  FitzMau- 
rice,  president  of  the  firm  and 
circulation  manager;  Charles  S. 
Horgan,  business  manager  and 
treasurer;  and  Harry  Goodwin, 
secretary  and  managing  editor. 

ProfeMional  Executive 

None  of  these  three  particu¬ 
larly  looks  like  a  newspaper 
executive,  which  probably 
makes  them  typical,  but  the 
least  newspaperish  type,  by 
Hollywood  standards,  is  Mr. 
FitzMaurice.  Tall,  gray-haired, 
retiring,  he  looks  like  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  or  possibly  a  museum 
director,  but  his  looks  don’t  fool 
anyone  acquainted  with  the 
Home  News  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  model  of  simplicity  and 
compactness,  it  has  attracted  at¬ 
tention  and  study  of  circulation 
directors  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  conducts  all  business  on 
a  cash  basis,  keeps  no  books  in 
the  usual  sense,  sends  no  bills, 
handles  the  clerical  end  with  a 
staff  of  only  two  men — a  cashier 
and  a  dealers’  clerk.  Of  the 
customary  circulation  headaches 
it  seems  to  have  none. 

Each  member  of  its  staff  for¬ 
merly  was  a  carrier  .  .  .  and 
“there’s  hardly  a  professional 
man  in  the  Bronx  who  doesn’t 
boast  of  being  a  former  carrier.” 

Mr.  FitzMaurice,  who  is  also 
the  plant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  directs  the  Home  News 
circulation  from  a  large  wall 
map  that  divides  the  Bronx  into 
35  districts  served  by  12  trucks. 
Papers  go  to  branch  stations  in 
each  of  the  districts,  where  pre¬ 
pared  bundles  are  given  to  the 
830  Home  News  carriers.  Each 


carrier  has  a  notebook,  kept  in 
duplicate,  in  which  is  listed 
every  address  in  his  district 
whether  a  subscriber  lives  there 
or  not.  ’Thus  a  new  subscription 
may  be  quickly  and  conveniently 
entered,  and  the  office  has  a  pic¬ 
ture  at  any  time  of  its  coverage. 

Carriers  work  on  the  “Little 
Merchant”  plan.  ’They  pay  an 
average  of  seven  cents  for  a 
week’s  papers — some  more,  some 
less,  depending  upon  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  delivery — and  collect  15 
cents,  keeping  the  difference. 

Home  News  dealers  send  no 
orders,  receive  no  bills.  The 
office  keeps  a  simple  hand-rul^ 
notebook  which  records  each 
dealer’s  daily  sales;  each  day  he 
automatically  receives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  his  previous  day's 
sales  indicate  he  needs. 

The  paper  accepts  no  subscrip¬ 
tion  payments  in  advance  (that 
means  bookkeeping),  no  mail 
subscriptions.  'The  Home  News 
has  never  applied  for  a  second- 
class  mailing  permit.  “The  ad¬ 
vertisers  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  circulation,”  says  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
Maurice.  “It’s  all  local.” 

It’s  so  local,  in  fact,  that  a 
majority  of  New  Yorkers  live 
and  die  without  ever  having 
seen  a  copy  of  the  Home  News. 

Because  of  its  90%  home  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Home  News  is  par¬ 
ticularly  dependent  upon  car¬ 
riers,  youngsters  averaging  14 
to  15  years  of  age  who  are  not 
too  easy  to  find  these  days. 
When  a  vacancy  is  about  to  oc¬ 
cur  on  any  route,  carriers  start 
shoving  printed  announcements 
under  subscribers’  doors  an¬ 
nouncing  it.  “Sometimes  we 
put  out  300  cards  to  get  a  car¬ 
rier,”  says  Mr.  FitzMaurice, 
“but  we’ve  always  gotten  re¬ 
sults.” 

Within  its  borough  the  Home 
News  reaches  a  variety  of  read¬ 
ers  ranging  from  the  residents 
of  swanky  Riverdale,  one  of  the 
fanciest  residential  districts  in 
America,  to  dwellers  of  the  near 
slums.  That  the  circulation 
holds  up  at  these  two  extremes, 
as  well  as  in  the  middle,  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  when  it  comes  to 
newspapers  a  Bronxite  is  a 
Bronxite,  whichever  his  end  of 
the  borough. 

“Competition?” 

“We  don’t  think  of  ourselves 
as  competing  with  the  Mr.  Bigs 
from  Manhattan,”  says  Mr. 
Goodwin.  “We  just  put  out  the 
best  paper  we  know  how  and 
that  seems  to  take  care  of  it.” 
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Wliile  Republic  Tliunclerbolcs  v  ere  busy  hammering 
tlie  Nazis  in  Italy,  escorting  bombers  to  Herlin,  tearing 
up  railroads  and  bridges  in  Normandy  and  clearing 
paths  for  the  liberation  of  France  and  our  advance 
into  Germany,  they  were  also  moving  in  on  Tokyo. 
Since  August,  1943,  Thunderbolts  have  been  steadily 
filtering  into  the  ever-narrowing,  island-by-island 
ring  of  strangulation  which  is  closing  about  the  Jap 
empire.  It  has  been  just  a  year  since  an  AAF  colonel 
helped  introduce  the  Thunderbolt  to  the  Zero  by 
downing  six  Japs  in  a  mission  over  Wewak. 

Today,  Thunderbolt  pilots  are  lighting,  dive-bomb¬ 
ing  and  strafing  the  Jap  from  New  Guinea  all  the 
way  to  Saipan  and  Guam.  They  are  also  taking  his 
measure  from  bases  in  India  and  Burma.  And  in  China 


itself  they  are  guarding  from  attack  the  advance  bases 
from  which  the  giant  B-29's  "commute” 
to  the  industrial  centers  of  Japan.  ^ 

Where  the  Thunderbolt  is  going  to  show 
up  next,  only  time  and  your  daily  news¬ 
paper  will  tell.  But  at  the  zero  hour,  when 
the  ultimate  and  conclusive  strike  topples 
the  towers  of  Tokyo  in  smoke  and  flame,  you  can 
depend  on  it:  ThunJerholt  pilots  expect  to  be  there! 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  Evansville,  Indiana. 
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Republic  ftrs/s  in  war  point  to  firsts  in  peace 


CORPORATION 

Specialists  in  High-speed,  High-altitude  Aircraft 


/'Shts  7  miles 


Eight  50  cal.  machine  guns  •  Bomb  load,  two  1000  lb.  bombs 
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BUTLER  SAYS  BASIS  FOR  PAPER  RATIONING  NOT  ADEQUATE 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
small  newspaper  group  use  an* 
nually,  because  it  can  easily  be 
seen  they  certainly  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  contribu¬ 
tions  if  the  regulations  were  so 
formulated. 

"Mr.  Treanor  appointed  a  task 
group  to  investigate  the  sliding 
scale  as  it  operates  on  the  smaller 
newspapers  in  effecting  paper 
conservation.  This  committee 
presented  a  report  and  stated 
that  the  facts  presented  in  the 
Inland  report  substantiated  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  the  gradu¬ 
ated  formula  as  written  in  order 
L-240,  and  recommended  that  no 
changes  be  made  in  either  the 
principle  or  percentage  of  the 
present  graduated  scale  in  the 
order. 

“This  committee  was  made  up 
of  representatives  of  newspapers 
that  happen  to  be  in  the  group 
that  received  the  additional  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  year  1944  by  the  new 
regulations.  While  I  am  positive 
this  conunittee  turned  in  a  con¬ 
scientious  report,  I  believe  that 
the  industry  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  less  skeptical  of  the 
sliding  scale  formula  operations 
if  some  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  had  represented  larger 
newspapers  whose  restrictions 
were  increased  under  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  formula.  A  little  later 
in  this  report  I  shall  present 
some  of  the  viewpoints  of  other 
publishers.  I  should  like  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  representing  small  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  report,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  was  made  up  from  sta¬ 
tistics  presented  by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Beport  Inadequate 

“You  will  note  from  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  re¬ 
port  they  have  334  daily  news¬ 
papers,  100  of  which  are  not 
subject  to  newsprint  restrictions. 
Practically  one-third  of  their 
membership  is  exempt.  Of  the 
224  members  who  are  subject  to 
the  order,  only  125  submitted  re¬ 
ports —  only  about  55%.  In 
other  words,  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  accepted  a  re¬ 
port  as  their  guide  from  an  as¬ 
sociation  which  reported  only 
on  37%  of  its  entire  membership, 
or  45%  of  the  membership 
which  comes  under  order  L-240. 

“Now,  let’s  analyze  the  news¬ 
print  consumption  reduction 
which  was  made  by  these  news¬ 
papers  according  to  this  report. 
The  percentage  of  reduction  in 
consumption  as  shown  in  the  re¬ 
port  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
being  in  line  with  the  regula¬ 
tions — except  it  does  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  particular  group 
of  newspapers  that  falls  in  the 
bracket  of  250  to  500  tons  for 
the  first  quarter  show  an  actual 
reduction  in  consumption  of 
7.12%,  when  in  reality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  order  L-240  and  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  formula,  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  show  a  consumption 
reduction  of  7.50%.  So  it  ap¬ 
pears  this  latter  group  of  small 
newspapers  which  was  referred 
to  in  this  report  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  stay  within  the  regulations. 
Yet,  the  committee’s  report 
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Chas.  P.  Monahip,  publisher  of 
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Times  and  Advocate,  has  been 
elected  a  director  oi  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  oi  George  C.  Biggers. 
general  manager  oi  the  Atlanta 
JournaL 


states  that  they  are  making  their 
share  of  contribution  to  news¬ 
print  conservation.  If  I  have 
analyzed  the  figures  incorrectly, 
I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to 
retract  any  misstatement. 

“It  is  obvious  that  my  figures 
are  quoted  from  the  small  news¬ 
papers  committee’s  report.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  advised  that 
in  presenting  their  report  they 
made  the  statement  that  the 
newspapers  which  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  report  had  made 
even  larger  contributions  to 
the  conservation  program.  ’This 
may  be  true — but  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  of  the  small 
newspapers  contributions  is 
what  the  report  shows. 

“In  the  conclusion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  they  make  the 
statement  that  the  heaviest  per¬ 
centage  of  circulation  increase 
in  the  country  has  fallen  on 
small  newspapers.  I  don’t  know 
how  they  arrive  at  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
conditions  at  this  time  reflect 
that  particular  picture,  it  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
newspapers  had  greater  news¬ 
print  restrictions  and  were 
forced  to  peg,  or  eliminate,  their 
circulation,  while  the  small 
newspapers  were  not  called 
upon  to  make  that  sacrifice. 

“This  report  also  refers  to  cir¬ 
culation  increases  over  1941. 
Just  why  they  refer  to  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1941,  I  cannot 
say,  because  all  newspapers  who 
are  obligated  to  operate  under 
order  L-240  were  granted  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint  to  take  care  of 
their  circulation  increase  in  1942 
over  1941.  Therefore,  I  don’t 
think  they  are  justified  in  pre¬ 
senting  in  their  report  the  status 


of  their  circulation  as  it  relates 
to  their  particular  contribution 
to  newsprint  conservation  under 
the  sliding  scale  formula.  While 
it  is  true  the  larger  newspapers 
which  are  working  under  order 
L-240  were  also  granted  tonnage 
to  take  care  of  their  circulation 
increases  in  1942  over  1941,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  refer  to  their 
present  circulation  as  it  com¬ 
pares  with  1941  circulation  in 
presenting  appeals  to  take  care 
of  any  undue  hardship. 

“I  think  if  you  check  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  large  newspapers 
you  will  find  their  percentage  of 
circulation  increase  compared 
with  their  circulation  of  1941  is 
a  “larger”  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  than  is  shown  in  the 
small  newspaper’s  report.  In 
other  words,  if  you  should  use 
the  same  formula  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  circulation  in¬ 
crease  for  the  large  newspapers 
as  was  presented  in  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  report, 
you  would  find  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  show  larger  per¬ 
centages  of  increase  then  the 
small  newspapers. 

Circulation  Factor 

“This  report  also  refers  to  the 
large  amount  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  increase  going  to  persons  in 
the  armed  forces.  Well,  since 
the  report  refers  to  1941  circu¬ 
lation  figures,  I  presume  they 
are  including  their  percentage 
of  gain  since  1941  when  they  re¬ 
fer  to  circulation  going  to  the 
armed  forces.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  they  want  to  make  a  case 
of  circulation  increases  going  to 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  it 
should  be  compared  only  with 
their  circulation  increase  after 
war  was  declared,  which  was 
December  7,  1941.  Then,  too,  I 
cannot  understand  why  they 
should  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
circulation  increase  over  1941 
in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  making  their 
proper  contribution  to  conserva¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  While  the  re¬ 
port  does  not  specifically  state 
when  these  circulation  gains 
were  made,  it  is  possible  that 
the  majority  of  the  circulation 
gains  referred  to  in  their  report 
were  made  in  1942  immediately 
following  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  they  have  already  received 
extra  tonnage  to  take  care  of 
that  gain. 

“This  report  seems  to  indicate 
that  circulation  alone  should 
be  the  determining  factor  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  newsprint  con¬ 
servation  program,  and  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  present  newsprint 
base  quota  to  take  care  of  this 
circulation. 

"The  small  newspapers  report 
does  not  indicate  the  reason  for 
their  circulation  gains  except  to 
refer  to  the  circulation  to  men 
in  the  armed  forces. 

“I  personally  feel  that  ‘popu¬ 
lation’  should  be  given  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Again  I  might  say, 
it  is  possible  that  these  particu¬ 
lar  cities  in  which  the  smaller 
newspapers  are  published  may 
not  show  any  great  population 
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increase  since  1942,  and  it  could 
be  that  their  circulation  in¬ 
creases  might  have  been 
tained  through  promotion  whicb 
is  contrary  to  L-240  regulations 
In  other  words,  unless  the  cities 
show  a  large  population  in¬ 
crease,  I  don’t  think  their  cir 
culation  increase  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

“Unless  the  small  newspapers 
show  a  combination  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  circulation  gains  that 
come  within  the  regulations, 
their  circulation  gains  are  not 
entitled  to  consideration. 

“The  only  part  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  that  should  be  cottsidered 
for  these  newspapers  ( the  same 
as  it  is  with  all  other  newspa¬ 
pers),  is  the  circulation  in¬ 
crease  made  in  relation  to  popu¬ 
lation  increase  since  January  l. 
1943.  That  is  the  only  privilege 
allowed  the  140  newspapers  t^t 
are  carrying  the  burden  of  news¬ 
print  conservation,  and  why 
make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  743  other  newspapers?  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  population 
increases  were  more  prevalent 
in  large  cities  than  in  snull 
cities  because  it  was  in  the  large 
cities  where  most  of  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  were  established. 

Presents  Statistics 

“As  stated  in  the  forepart  of 
this  presentation,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  present  some 
specific  figures  mentioning  spe¬ 
cific  newspapers  in  order  to 
clarify  my  point.  Therefore,  for 
the  information  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  I  am  presenting  some  statis¬ 
tics  which  I  think  are  correct 
which  show  the  advertising  con¬ 
tent  and  also  the  total  content 
for  a  number  of  newspapers 
represented  on  this  committee 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1944. 
the  first  six  months  of  1943,  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1941.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  findings,  at  least 
50%  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  represent  small  news¬ 
papers.  all  of  which  under  the 
sliding  scale  formula  were 
grants  additional  tonnage  for 
the  year  1944.  Please  bear  in 
mind  the  other  730  small  news¬ 
papers  fared  equally  as  well,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get 
the  figures  on  all  of  them.  That 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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ANOTHER  RECORD  BROKEN 


On  Saturday,  Sept.  f)th,  we  paid  The  Moscow  Post  Office 
the  sum  of  $778.32  for  that  one  day’s  mailings.  That  is 
the  highest  sum  we  have  ever  paid  in  one  day.  It  means 
that  in  one  day,  77,832  pieces  of  mail  were  sent  by  us  into 
77,832  American  homes.  The  government  estimates  that 
at  least  3  people  read  every  piece  of  mail.  If  this  is  true, 
then,  as  a  result  of  this  one  day’s  mailings,  233,49(>  j)eople 
read  the  messages  sent  out  by  that  day’s  mailings.  On 
Sept.  6th  and  7th  our  own  presses  printed  over  800,000 
pieces  of  our  literature.  All  this  has  been  made  possible 
because  we  used  black  and  white  almost  exclusively  in  the 
building  of  this  religion. 


★  ★ 


Western  Agency,  Inc.,  Skinner  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  begin  sending  out  space  orders  on 
October  the  first,  and  a,s  soon  as  the  paper  situation  eases,  and  rationing  ceases,  we  shaU  order 
more  paid  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  than  we  have  ever  placed  before.  Our  heavy 
direct-mail  will  also  be  continued.  But,  as  usual,  neivspapers  and  magazines  will  have  the  right  of 
way. 


'k  it  it 
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FINDS  SLIDING  SCALE  IS  "GROSSLY  UNFAIR 


(Continued  from  page  64) 
is  the  basis  for  my  presenting 
figures  for  these  particular 
newspapers  on  which  I  was  able 
to  obtain  some  figures; 


scale  should  be  changed  for  two 
reasons:  first — because  it  is 
grossly  unfair  to  have  140  news¬ 
papers  out  of  956  newspapers 
carry  the  entire  load  of  news- 


MONROE  EVENING  NEWS  Mwwim,  MicMiwi 

T«M  ANifirtlNm 

1S44 

1S43 

1941 

Firat  Six  Monthi. . . 

.  130,000  inrhd 

118,000  ini'hes 

138,050  inrhe* 

TotN  Ctiilwrt 

Pint  8ii  .Monthi. 

2M.000inchc* 

300,000  inrhea 

340,700  inrhea 

STATE  TIMES  MORNING  ADVOCATE  Birton  Rmm*.  LouMww 

Total  AAvirtialni 

1144 

1S43 

1941 

Pint  Six  .*lontbi. .. 

....  374,373  inehn 

188,052  Inehea 

1941  hxurea  not  obtained 

Total  Contanl 

Pint  Six  Moothi. .. 

.  .  .  5l»,734inohM 

432,308  inehea 

1041  hxure*  not  obtained 

IRONWOOD  DAILY  GLOBE— Ironwood,  MicMaan 

Total  AdvartWnf 

1S44 

1S43 

1941 

First  8ii  Montns. . . 

84.143  inohM 

72,743  inclie* 

86,013  inehea 

Total  Contant 

Pint  Six  .Month*. . . 

1,508  pnen 

1,570  lawM 

1,798  poaea 

ARGUS-  Rock  Itland,  lllinoi* 

Total  Advartliinti 

1S44 

1*43 

1941 

Pint  Six  Monthi .  . 

...  S34,tt36  inches 

lt^,K30  inches 

217,207  inehea 

Total  Cantant 

Pint  Six  Monthi  . 

. . .  Records  not  oomnlete  on 

total  content. 

,584,320  inehea 

Feb.,  1044,  mining.  Miy  A  June,  1943,  niuainK. 

PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  A  GAZETTE  Phoanix,  Arixona 

Total  Advartiaini 

1S44 

1943 

1941 

Pint  Six  Monthi.  . . 

_  551,100  inehee 

511,471  inchei 

509,326  inehea 

Total  Content 

Pint  Six  .Monthi. . . 

5,«72  poKTs 

0,728  iwin-M 

1,381,420  inehea 

EVENING  JOURNAL 

-Jonoy  City,  Now  Jmoy 

Total  AdvartWni 

iv44 

1943 

1941 

Pint  Six  .Montni 

3,035,003  line* 

!,391,749  linei 

2,457,570  liuea 

Total  Contant 

Pint  Six  .Month* . . . 

_  3,063  paera 

3,074  iiain'i. 

.5,.332,830  linea 

THE  DAY-  -Naw  London,  Connoetkut 

Total  Advortiainf 

1044 

1943 

1941 

Pint  Six  Mont.u 

140,823  inehe* 

117,036  inches 

139,418  inehea 

Total  Content 

First  .Months  . . 

3,198  paxn 

*s,030  paces 

451,520  inches 

“Please  note  the  majority  of 
these  papers  show  practically  no 
change  in  total  content  over  the 
first  six  months  of  1943.  If  they 
are  now  showing  circulation  in¬ 
creases  as  their  report  would  in¬ 
dicate,  and  they  also  show  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  total  content 
over  the  first  six  months  of  1943, 
how  can  it  be  assumed  that  these 
smaller  newspapers  are  making 
their  contribution  to  newsprint 
conservation? 

“Before  expressing  my  per¬ 
sonal  solution  of  the  problem,  I 
should  like  to  present  in  capsule 
form  a  few  sentences  or  phrases 
taken  from  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  other  publishers 
regarding  the  sliding  scale  for¬ 
mula." 

( Mr.  Butler  read  excerpts 
from  statements  of  executives  of 
19  metropolitan  papers  concur¬ 
ring  in  his  argument.) 

“Mr.  Treanor  also  appointed 
a  task  committee  to  study  ‘ex¬ 
cessive  deterioration’  or  ‘pro- 
pressive  impoverishment’  in 
competitive  cities.  This  com- 
mittM  reported  back  that  they 
did  not  believe  any  formula 
could  be  devised  which  would 
apply  equitably  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  which  might  lay  claim  to 
having  suffered  a  so-called  ex¬ 
cessive  deterioration.  In  read¬ 
ing  that  report  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  indirectly  infers  if  it 
were  possible  for  that  committee 
to  have  presented  a  formula 
that  could  apply  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  to  adjust  an  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  situation  that  they 
might  have  presented  such  a 
formula.  I  trust  I  am  not  too 
presumptuous  in  drawing  such  a 
conclusion. 

“I  personally  feel  the  sliding 
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print  saving.  Second — it  has 
created  unfair  competitive  situa¬ 
tions.  I  have  studied  very  care¬ 
fully  the  various  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Matt  Sullivan,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Treanor,  Dr.  Holcombe,  and 
Mr.  Boeschenstein,  and  on  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  all  of  these 
gentlemen  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  intent  of  order 
L-240  was  not  to  create  unfair 
competitive  situations.  I  don’t 
feel  that  regulations  should  be 
established  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
dividual  competitive  situations, 
but  I  definitely  feel  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  to  fix  a  regulation 
for  the  entire  industry  that  tends 
to  create  throughout  the  indus¬ 
try  unfair  competitive  situa¬ 
tions.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  sliding  scale  formula  does 
that  very  thing. 

“What  I  am  trying  to  say  is, 
while  I  am  opposed  to  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  individual  newspaper 
competitive  positions,  I  am  also 
opposed  to  any  regulation  that 
by  its  inception  from  the  start 
causes  unfair  competitive  situa¬ 
tions  among  a  large  group  of 
newspapers. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
committee  had  followed  its  orig¬ 
inal  plan  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  newsprint  reduction  for  all 
newspapers  that  they  could  have 
accomplished  the  overall  saving 
desired,  and  at  the  same  time 
left  all  publishers  who  come  un¬ 
der  order  L-240  in  the  same  per¬ 
centage  competitive  positions. 

“’The  figures  that  Mr.  Treanor 
sent  me  show  the  total  tonnage 
used  by  the  1,610  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  the  sliding  scale  reduction 
was  taken  into  consideration 
amounted  to  836.580  tons.  After 


the  new  sliding  scale  formula 
was  put  into  effect,  it  showed  a 
saving  of  160,633  tons.  Now, 
eliminating  the  9,301  tons  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  654  newspapers 
that  use  less  than  25  tons  per 
quarter,  that  leaves  827,279  tons 
from  which  the  160,633  tons  of 
saving  must  be  made.  The  over¬ 
all  saving  of  160,633  tons  which 
has  been  accomplished  through 
the  sliding  scale  formula 
amounts  to  a  fraction  less  than 
20%.  I  feel  it  would  have  been 
much  more  fair  if  this  commit¬ 
tee  had  recommended  a  flat  20% 
reduction  on  all  956  newspapers 
that  come  under  the  order.  In 
this  manner  you  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  total  tonnage  saving 
desired  and  every  newspaper 
would  have  been  forced  to  in¬ 
augurate  practically  the  same 
percentage  adjustments. 

“If  the  conservation  formula 
was  on  a  flat  20%  basis  for  all 
newspapers  ( excluding  those 
that  are  exempt)  I  contend  the 
large  newspapers  in  any  city 
would  still  be  placed  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage  with  the 
small  newspapers.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  a  newspaper  using  15,000 
tons  per  year  on  the  basis  of  a 
flat  20%  reduction.  This  news¬ 
paper  would  be  required  to  save 
3.000  tons  per  year  over  its 
1941  consumption  record.  An¬ 
other  newspaper  in  the  same 
city,  or  even  if  it  happens 
to  be  in  another  city,  that  uses 
4,000  tons  a  year,  on  the  flat  20% 
basis  would  be  required  to  save 
only  800  tons  a  year.  Surely  it 
is  just  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  for 
the  paper  that  is  required  to 
save  3,000  tons  as  it  is  for  the 
paper  that  is  required  to  save 
only  800  tons  per  year. 

Presents  for  All  Papers 

“I  represent  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Some  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  might  wonder  just  how  the 
flat  20%  order  would  affect  my 
publication.  It  so  happens  that 
we  are  in  the  20V^%  bracket. 
’Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
change  at  all  in  the  base  quota 
for  our  newpaper.  I  am  not 
presenting  this  case  purely  as 
the  thinking  of  one  newspaper. 

I  am  presenting  it  in  behalf  of 
all  those  newspapers  that  are 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage  and  which  viewpoint  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  great  many  of 
them. 

“I  know  that  everyone  of  you 
gentlemen  on  this  committe,  and 
all  other  persons  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  work  out 
plans  to  conserve  newsprint 
have  more  or  less  a  thankless 
job.  I  know  that  you  have 
worked  hard  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  solution  of  this  com¬ 
plex  problem.  Yet,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  regulations 
that  will  accomplish  the  neces¬ 
sary  good  on  a  basis  that  is  fair 
to  all,  and  that  it  should  use 
every  effort  not  to  recommend 
any  regulations  that  tend  to  tear 
down  long  established  basic 
American  economic  and  competi¬ 
tive  conditions  which  I  am  sure 


is  contrary  to  the  very  principles 
every  one  of  your  publishers  is 
fighting  for. 

“In  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  feel  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  formula  is  unfair  ^ 
cause — 

“It  has  created  unfair  competi¬ 
tive  situations — 

“It  has  placed  the  entire  bur 
den  of  newsprint  conservation 
on  about  140  newspapers  out  of 
956— 

“Because  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  making  their  fair 
share  of  the  contribution  to 
newsprint  conservation — 

“Because  any  newsprint  regu¬ 
lation  affects  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per  industry:  therefore,  all 
newspapers  should  be  willing  to 
share  the  same  percentage  of 
burden. 

“I  earnestly  appeal  to  this 
board  to  give  serious  consid¬ 
eration  to  dropping  the  sliding 
scale  formula  and  adopting  a  flat 
percentage  basis  of  newsprint  it 
striction  before  they  adjourn 
from  this  meeting.  I  hope  you 
will  see  fit  to  make  some  recom¬ 
mendation  along  this  line  that 
would  become  effective  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1944." 

(No  action  was  taken  by  the 
committee  on  this  argument  last 
week. — Ed. ) 

■ 

Washington  Star — ANG 
Case  Before  WLB 

Washington,  Oct.  6 — A  hear 
ing  was  scheduled  for  today  at 
which  the  War  Labor  Board  was 
to  attempt  adjustment  of  points 
remaining  in  dispute  in  a  con¬ 
tract  being  negotiated  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Washington  Star. 

'The  Star  had  participated  in 
hearings  to  consider  WLB’s  au¬ 
thority,  generally,  to  require 
newspapers  to  accept  “union  se¬ 
curity”  clauses.  The  Board  de¬ 
creed  it  had  such  power  under 
its  basic  act.  The  question  next 
was  raised  by  the  Star  in  its  own 
case.  Before  the  guild  or  the 
newspaper  was  advised  of  the 
Board’s  decision  (which  was  a 
directive  to  the  Star  to  accept 
maintenance  of  membership 
provisions),  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  expired. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  B.  M.  McKelway. 
other  issues  were  raised  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  contract  renewal 
and  ultimately  it  was  found  that 
the  services  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  would  be  required  to  ad¬ 
just  the  differences,  one  of  which 
continues  to  be  the  maintenance 
of  membership  clause. 

■ 

Beat  Japan  Ads 

Plans  are  progressing  on  the 
latest  War  Advertising  Council 
informational  theme,  tentatively 
called  the  “Beat  Japan”  cam¬ 
paign.  Advertising  material,  ^ 
ing  prepared  by  the  J.  M. 
Mathes  agency,  for  the  prograin. 
which  is  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  H.  M.  Warren  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corp.,  will  not  be  ready  tor 
distribution  for  some  time,  how¬ 
ever. 
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ove  thy  neighbor... 


Perhaps  you're  one  of  those  hard-headed  gents 
who  thinks  the  Golden  Rule  is  so  much  hooey. 

We  can  take  you  by  the  hand  to  a  place  where  it 
really  works.  Every  day.  No  fooling. 

Yes,  in  "Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Don't  get  us  wrong.  We  don’t  mean  you’ll  find 
people  passing  bouquets  to  other  people  here  .  .  . 
or  amateur  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  tossing  their  coats 
across  Main  Street  puddles  to  save  some  local 
queen’s  finery.  JFhat  you  will  find  is  folks  helping 
other  folks,  often  in  very  homely  ways — with  their 
chores,  their  shopping,  their  war  work  .  .  .  sharing 
their  cars,  electrical  appliances,  tools,  and  other 
conveniences. 

It’s  all  part  of  that  something  called,  “being  a  good 
neighbor.” 


What's  it  all  got  to  do  with  you.^  Simply  this — 
when  people  share  common  experiences,  work, 
habits,  etc.,  they  inevitably  become  welded  into  a 
compact  market  group  that  responds  to  common 
appeals  .  .  .  thinks  alike,  acts  alike. 

Once  won  over,  these  groups  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold. 

Here  in  "Our  Town,"  Pa. — the  82  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City  Zone — 
you’ll  find  almost  a  million  buying  families  shar¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  newspapers,  reading  the  same 
kind  of  local,  neighborly  news,  shopping  from  the 
same  kind  of  ads. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  a  pretty  good  one  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  too.  Realistically,  we  might  rephrase  it, 
“Helping  people  is  the  profitable  part  of  selling.” 
Your  advertising,  in  our  local  newspapers,  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 


“Our  ToAvn,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record- Her  aid.  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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French  Press 
Aroused  Over 
News  Decrees 

The  French  press  doesn’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  sitting  down  re¬ 
cently  imposed  Cabinet  decrees 
which  it  feels  constitute  an  un¬ 
warranted  interference  with  its 
freedom,  di.spatches  from  Paris 
this  week  disclose. 

It  has  protested  to  Gen.  Charles 
OeGaulle  against  the  provisions, 
which  include  licensing  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  appointment  of 
a  production  “dictator,”  as  “di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
resistance  and  liberty  of  the 
press.” 

The  initiative  was  taken  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the 
French  Press,  embracing  all 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
which  in  a  formal  statement  said 
it  was  “profoundly  disturbed” 
by  the  announcement  of  two 
sets  of  regulations  governing 
respectively  liberation  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  national  news 
agency,  Agence  Francaise  de  la 
Presse. 

Made  at  Algiers 

The  regulation,  actually  rati¬ 
fying  arrangements  that  went 
into  effect  with  the  liberation 
of  the  country  under  plans  con¬ 
ceived  at  Algiers,  gave  the  min¬ 
ister  complete  authority  over 
the  physical  and  financial  as¬ 
pects  of  publishing,  right  down 
to  the  size  and  number  of  pages 
of  newspapers,  according  to 
Gladwin  Hill  of  Associated  Press. 

“The  ordinances  stipulated.” 
said  Hill,  “that  the  minister's 
sweeping  powers  are  authorized 
for  the  duration  of  hostilities 
and  these  are  not  defined — 
whether  hostilities  in  France. 
Europe  or  global — and  presum¬ 
ably  they  are  effective  anyway 
until  the  government  chooses 
formally  to  pronounce  hostili¬ 
ties  are  ended.” 

Another  point  of  concern,  he 
says,  is  the  fact  that  the  ordi¬ 
nances  gave  no  detail  about  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  new  papers.  “There  are  now 
15  Paris  daily  papers — under¬ 
ground  papers  which  simply 
moved  under  government  au¬ 
thorization  into  plants  of  the 
collaborationist  press  which  was 
liquidated.  These  are  now  under 
government  control  in  all  as¬ 
pects  except  editorial  policy. 
The  French  news  agency,  their 
principal  source  of  news,  is 
similarly  regulated.” 

Joseph  W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  of  United 
Press,  declared  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  French  press  with  the 
Cabinet  decrees  has  developed 
into  “a  first  class  rumpus.” 

“The  principal  part  of  the  de¬ 
cree  banned  publication  of  all 
newspapers  which  continued  to 
appear  in  German  -  occupied 
France  or  under  Vichy’s  juris¬ 
diction,”  he  said.  “It  was  modi¬ 
fied,  however,  by  clauses  en¬ 
visaging  court  proceedings  to 
be  taken  within  six  months, 
whereby  the  ban  could  be  modi¬ 
fied  or  annulled. 

“This  is  the  point  on  which 
the  newspapers  reacted  most 
violently,”  he  said,  “protesting 


that  it  implies  a  loophole  through 
which  any  collaborationist  paper 
might  be  enabled  to  appear. 

“Strong  exception  is  also 
taken  to  another  clause  regulat¬ 
ing  the  journalism  and  provid¬ 
ing  establishment  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  i.ssue 
professional  journalists  cards 
without  which  French  news¬ 
papermen  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate.” 

The  feeling  prevails,  he  says, 
that  such  regulations  make  the 
entire  journalistic  profession 
subject  to  government  favor  or 
di.sapproval,  and  Parisien  Libre 
editorially  foresees  danger  of 
the  resumption  of  the  old  system 
under  which  the  government, 
through  the  Havas  Agency,  was 
able  to  exercise  control  over  the 
entire  press. 

Combat  and  other  newspapers 
also  bitterly  complained  that  the 
decrees  were  published  without 
any  previous  consultation  with 
new.spaper  men,  he  says. 

“Government  plans  as  an¬ 
nounced  la.st  week  provide  for 
control  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  old  Havas 
agency  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
government  as  the  principal 
shareholder.  The  Germans  con¬ 
fiscated  47 of  the  -shares  of 
this  department,  and  the  Vichy 
government  had  20%.  Under  the 
present  plan,  advertising  will  be 
under  the  provisional  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government,  which 
will  hold  67%  of  the  stock. 

“The  government  also  plans 
to  control  agencies  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers,  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  avoiding  ‘capi¬ 
talistic  influence.’  ” 


Wichita  Beacon  Loses 
Ne-WTsprint  Appeal 

Washington,  Oct.  5  —  The 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  has  lost 
its  appeal  against  a  90-ton  reduc¬ 
tion  in  its  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion.  and  has  been  ordered  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  reduction  by  the  end  of 
March.  1945.  the  Compliance 
Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  announced  today. 

The  Beacon,  a  daily,  was  orig¬ 
inally  cited  on  Aug.  11,  for  al¬ 
legedly  violating  WPB  Order 
L-240.  The  paper  was  charged 
with  using  newsprint  in  excess 
of  its  authorized  quota. 

Under  Suspension  Order  S- 
602,  it  was  directed  to  reduce  its 
use  of  print  paper  22.5  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  of  1944  and 
45  tons  during  the  last  quarter. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1945, 
it  was  ordered  to  use  22.5  tons 
less  than  its  ordinary  consump¬ 
tion  of  paper.  This  action  was 
taken  in  accordance  with  recom¬ 
mendations  of  WPB’s  newspaper 
industry  advisory  committee  that 
strict  enforcement  of  print  paper 
restrictions  be  made,  and  that 
full  publicity  be  given  such  vio¬ 
lations. 

The  Beacon’s  subsequent  ap¬ 
peal.  after  consideration  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Foster,  WPB  chief  compli¬ 
ance  commissioner,  has  been  de¬ 
nied.  and  the  suspension  order 
reinstated  and  amended  to  re¬ 
duce  its  paper  consumption  by 
45  tons  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1944,  and  45  tons  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1945. 


Plan  to  Handle 
Pacific  News  Outlined 

continued  from  page  7 

oflicers,  the  time  of  transmission 
being  so  divided  as  to  be  fair  to 
all  users. 

“(c)  To  start  with,  on-off  key¬ 
ing  will  be  used.  When  equip¬ 
ment  becomes  available  the  Navy 
may  desire  to  shift  to  frequency 
shift  keying,  providing  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  commercial 
communication  companies  re¬ 
ceiving  this  material. 

“(d)  Normally,  the  Navy  will 
transmit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Press  schedule  the  approximate 
length  of  time  material  for  each 
addressee  will  be  transmitted  so 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
companies  not  concerned  to  copy 
during  periods  material  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  customers  they  are 
not  interested  in. 

Requests  for  Repeats 

“(e)  Where  parts  of  a  trans¬ 
mission  are  missed,  requests  for 
repetition  may  be  made  over 
Navy  communication  facilities 
by  means  of  a  usual  service  mes¬ 
sage  where  no  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  direct  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  requests. 

“(f)  As  the  Navy  receiving 
facilities  are  located  at  Skagga 
Island  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  any 
directional  transmitting  antennas 
used  for  broadcast  of  Press  will 
be  directed  to  the  San  Francisco 
area.” 

Regarding  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  Navy  plan.  Mr.  Kerrigan 
contended,  and  those  attending 
agreed,  that  it  would  result  in  an 
inefficient  operation  requiring 
three  carriers  to  listen  to  a  single 
Navy  broadcast  in  order  to  pick 
up  the  material  for  those  news¬ 
papers  which  had  designated 
that  carrier  to  act  for  it. 

Paragraph  “b”  was  objected  to 
by  war  correspondents  attending 
who  charged  it  put  too  many 
steps  in  the  filing  of  a  dispatch 
and  that  if  a  carrier  such  as 
Press  Wireless  could  operate  its 
own  transmitter  in  the  'South 
Pacific  it  would  eliminate  the 
Public  Relations  officers  from 
the  transaction.  Mr.  Norton  as¬ 
sured  the  gathering  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  Press  Wireless  to  op¬ 
erate  its  own  equipment  from 
several  points  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  but  that  until  that  time  it 
was  up  to  them  to  do  the  best 
they  can  with  the  Navy’s  sug¬ 
gestion  and  improve  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

No  "Cue  Circuit" 

Additional  criticism  was  lev¬ 
eled  at  the  Navy  because  the 
plan  did  not  involve  a  “cue  cir¬ 
cuit”  and  that  repeats  or  correc¬ 
tions  from  Guam  or  other  points 
had  to  be  relayed  through  Navy 
radio  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
case  of  “Prewi”  this  involved 
calling  from  their  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  might  involve  a  delay 
of  many  hours.  Those  present 
agreed  that  a  single  carrier 
should  be  named  so  that  it  could 
operate  a  “cue  circuit”  on  all 
transmissions  and  thus  assure 
the  best  possible  service. 

Regarding  transmission  rates. 


Mr.  Kerrigan  revealed  that  Press 
Wireless  has  the  lowest  for  the 
press.  It  is  assumed  that  all 
carriers  will  make  a  three-cent- 
a-word  listening  charge  on  the 
West  Coast  for  material  from 
any  point  in  the  Pacific.  On  top 
of  this  Press  Wireless  charges  a 
cent  and  a  quarter  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  New  York  whereas  other 
carriers  charge  four  cents.  This 
makes  an  overall  charge  from 
the  Pacific  of  four  and  a  quarter 
cents  for  Press  Wireless  com¬ 
pared  to  the  others’  seven  cents. 
When  “Prewi”  has  its  own  trans¬ 
mitting  equipment  at  Pacific 
points  it  will  charge  five  cents  a 
word  from  any  point  to  the  West 
Coast  and  it  is  proposed  that 
material  for  New  York  will  be 
automatically  relayed  to  New 
York.  The  rate  to  New  Yort 
from  PX  in  Belgium  is  now  five 
cents  a  word,  it  was  revealed. 

Designate  Press  Wireless 

Those  present  who  designated 
Press  Wireless  to  handle  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  press  copy  from 
overseas  and  who  proposed  to 
request  the  Navy  to  name  Press 
Wireless  for  operation  of  a  com¬ 
plete  communications  system  in 
the  Pacific  were  as  follows: 

Joe  Alex  .Morris,  ni.inaKiii|?  editor. 
Collier's  raat!.izinc;  I'rederick  K.  Mein- 
holtz.  director  of  communications.  .Vetr 
York  Times:  .Macl-can  Patterson,  man. 
aKing  eilitor,  Baltimore  Sun;  Howard  M. 
Norton,  correspondent,  Baltimore  5»«, 
.■Man  J.  (iould.  asst.  gen.  mgr..  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Jcdiii  H.  Hoagland,  man¬ 
ager,  Christian  Science  Publishing  Soci¬ 
ety;  Paul  A.  Tierney,  managing  edito, 
.VcTC  York  Post;  P.  E.  Zaun,  assistant 
traffic  superintendent.  Press  \\  ireless; 
Arthur  Monroe,  .assistant  chief,  news 
bureau.  Time  magazine;  Fredus  A 
White,  cable  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evt- 
iiinfi  Netos;  Joseph  B.  .\gnelli, 
.\merican  Newspajier  Alliance;  John  M. 
Munroe,  manager.  Tariff  Bureau,  I’ress 
Wireless;  R.  U.  Brown,  editor.  Editor 
&  Publisher ;  Joseph  W.  Clhaplin,  Co^ 
mercial  Manager,  Press  Wireless;  E.  t. 
Eldredge,  chief  engineer.  Press  Wirelw; 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor,  Chictfo 
Times;  Keith  WTieeler,  correspondent, 
aiicago  Times;  Harry  R.  Flory,  foreip. 
TnanaKCTt  United  Press;  Richard  Huicrty, 
general  traffic  engineer,  Press  Wireleti; 
Ray  Mason,  communications  department, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Martin  Sommers,  f(*- 
eign  editor,  Saturday  Evening  Post;  F. 
n.  Zurian,  director  research  and  dewd- 
opment.  Press  Wireless;  Charles 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Wilbur  Fon 
rest,  Netv  York  Ifcrald  Tribune,  vice- 
president,  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors;  Herrick  Brown,  cable  editor, 
New  York  Sun;  A.  V.  Miller,  New  \oiJ 
Herald  Tribune;  Tenold  Sunde,  telegraph 
editor,  .Veto  York  Daily  News;  .-Vnthoiiy 
Mariano,  manager.  New  York  c.-ible  ex¬ 
pansion  office,  Chicaao  Daily  Netvs;  "am 
I).  Paddock,  Press  Wireless. 


nprove  it  as  much  3  i  NewhoUSe  BuyS 

ue  Circuit '  SyracusG  Post-Standard 

criticism  was  lev-  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5 — The 
Navy  because  the  Syracuse  Post  -  Standard  an- 
involve  a  “cue  cir-  nounced  today  that  Samuel  I 
repeats  or  correc-  Newhouse  has  acquired  the  con- 
am  or  other  points  trolling  stock  of  the  Post-Stand- 
lyed  through  Navy  ard.  Ernest  I.  White  and  Ernest 
Francisco.  In  the  L.  Owen  will  remain  as  presi- 
wi”  this  involved  dent  and  publisher,  respectively, 
heir  receiving  -sta-  it  was  stated,  and  there  will  be 
igeles  to  San  Fran-  no  change  in  the  management, 
ht  involve  a  delay  personnel  or  policy  of  the  news- 
rs.  Those  present  paper.  The  Newhouse  chain  in- 
a  single  carrier  eludes  also  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
led  so  that  it  could  .Journal- American.  Newark  (N. 
ae  circuit”  on  all  J.)  Star-Ledger,  Jamaica  (N.Y.) 

and  thus  assure  Long  Island  Press,  Long  Island 
3le  service.  City  Star-Journal  and  Staten 

transmission  rates.  Island  (N.  Y. )  Advance. 
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DiiwiaKf  there  would  be  no  complaint 

Jt  Oslo  about  press  associations.” 

_  1  ««7*xi  TT  e*  increase  the  diversity  of 

Bond  Wltll  Ub  iOb  “pipelines.”  Mr.  Stutz  wrote,  Mr. 
**  ^  ^  Fly  might  argue  for  more  news- 

papers,  but  “after  the  publi.sh- 
ing  experience  of  the  past  quar- 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  cited  ‘er  of  a  century  does  Mr  Fly 
for  contempt  by  the  House  Com-  private  capital  to  fly  in 

Sttee  on  Campaign  Expendi-  of  experience  and  enter 

tures  for  refusing  to  give  re-  highly  risky  business  of 

quested  information  (E&P,  Sept,  starting  second  third  and  fourth 
p.  12).  posted  bond  Oct.  4  on  At.*" 

a  charge  of  “willing  default”  of  that.  So  what  then?  Ah. 

a  Congressional  subpena  after  a  dear  old  government  of 

second  witness.  Joseph  P.  Kamp  course,  public  newspaper  pa^ 
rf  New  York,  had  similarly  re-  of  tax  money  and  ^blish^ 
Tused  to  testify.  edited  by  whom?  T^e  poli- 

“  „  1  ticians  of  course.  What  a  free 

Dr.  Rumely,  ex^utive  sMre-  press  we  would  have  then!" 
tary  of  the  Committee  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  had  de¬ 
clined  to  supply  the  names  of  Parker  Desiaiis  Pens  to 

all  contributors  of  $100  or  more  n 

to  his  organization,  which  Pub-  AClVertlSe  1  iieni  Detter 
lisher  Frank  Gannett  helped  to  The  sales  and  production  story 
organize  in  1937.  of  the  Parker  Pen  Co.,  which 

Surrendering  to  authorities,  “designs  its  pen  the  better  to 
he  was  fingerprinted  and  posted  advertise  them  and  advertises 
a  $50  bond  for  arraignment  Oct.  them  the  better  to  sell  them,”  is 


the  highly  risky  business  of 
starting  second,  third  and  fourth 
newspapers?  He  knows  better 
than  that.  So  what  then?  Ah. 
the  dear  old  government  of 
course,  public  newspaper,  paid 
out  of  tax  money  and  published 
and  edited  by  whom?  The  poli¬ 
ticians  of  course.  What  a  free 
press  we  would  have  then!” 

■ 

Parker  Designs  Pens  to 
Advertise  Them  Better 

The  sales  and  production  story 
of  the  Parker  Pen  Co.,  which 
“designs  its  pen  the  better  to 
advertise  them  and  advertises 
them  the  better  to  sell  them,”  is 


13.  Conviction  on  the  charge  is  featured  in  the  October  issue  of 
punishable  by  up  to  one  year’s  Fortune  magazine  under  the  title 


imprisonment  and  $1,000  fine. 
Previously,  following  his  in- 


Pushing  the  Pens.” 

Parker,  according  to  the  For- 


dictment  by  a  Federal  grand  article,  was  the  first  foun- 


jury.  Dr.  Rumely  had  refused 
to  submit  to  what  he  saw  as  an 
unlawful  attempt  to  invade  his 
privacy. 

Reliance  is  placed  by  Dr. 


Rumely  and  his  attorney  upon  selling  more  pens  when  the  war 
the  holding  of  a  Federal  district  is  over.” 

court  here  that  a  “dragnet”  sub-  it  vvas  Kenneth  Parker,  son 
pena  is  invalid.  The  presiding  of  George  S.  Parker,  the  founder 
justice  had  held  that  an  order  to  of  the  business,  who  saw  the 
Hearst  newspapers  to  submit  promotional  advantage  of  design 
dies  to  the  Black  lobby  invest!-  in  pens  and  undertook  to  in¬ 
gating  committee  should  be  so  troduce  and  advertise  it  in  the 
catalogued.  Dr.  Rumely  claims  pen  field. 


the  order  he  refused  to  obey  '  Experience  proved  him  right; 

falls  into  the  same  class.  by  19M  Parker’s  advertising 

■  budget  was  almost  quadrupled 

1  •«,  TT*i  advertising  for  the 

‘.flltoy  Duofold  model  was  costing  over 

a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Parker’s  high-voltage 
wl  advertising  and  worldwide  sales 

k  1  force  were  returning  dividends,” 

TOSS  QV  r  IV  says  Fortune.  “Sales  increased 

^  ^  from  $1,800,000  in  1920  to  almost 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2 — What  is  $5-million  in  1924,  a  gain  of 

ilieved  to  be  one  of  the  first  175%.”  Similarly  exports  gained 
ne  a  newspaper  editor  has  hit  1,000%. 


Editor  Hits 
Criticism  of 
Press  by  Fly 


believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
time  a  newspaper  editor  has  hit 
back  in  print  at  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  Direc¬ 
tor  Fly  for  his  remarks  that  the 
"pipelines  of  thought”  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  combination  of 
chains  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  press  associations,  was  made 
in  the  Ithaca  Journal  here  by 
Harry  G.  Stutz,  editor. 

Mr.  Stutz,  in  a  critical  review 


Newark  News  Starts 
Employe  Pension  Plan 

The  establishment  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  pension  plan 
providing  insurance  benefits  and 
in  most  instances  retirement 
with  pension  at  the  age  of  65 
was  announced  recently  by 


of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Fly  at  Edward  W.  Scudder,  publisher, 
a  Cornell  University  lecture,  xhe  plan  is  open  to  voluntary 
told  readers  of  the  Ithaca  Jour-  participation  of  News  employes 


in  a  two-column  criticism  on  with  five  or  more  years  of  serv- 
the  editorial  page  that  “Mr.  Fly  jce.  The  newspaper  will  bear 
talks  about  diversity  of  pipe-  approximately  80%  of  the  policy 
lines  of  thought  but  what  he  and  cost  and  the  employes  20%.  Con- 
the  New  Deal  mean  is  not  di-  tracts  are  issued  by  Massachu- 
versity  but  subserviency.  setts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

'If  a  majority  of  the  Ameri-  Under  the  plan  employes  with 
can  newspapers  were  slanted,  25  or  more  years’  service  re¬ 
class-conscious  and  biased  on  ceive  40%  retirement  ^nefits 
the  same  pattern  say  of  PM  and  and  those  with  less  service  re- 
the  Daily  Worker  there  would  ceive  proportionately  less. 


be  no  complaint  from  Mr.  Fly 
and  his  associates,”  he  wrote. 


’The  plan  calls  for  earlier  re¬ 
tirement  in  case  of  disability 


He  added  that  “if  the  Asso-  and  for  liberal  insurance  bene- 
ciated  Press  had  allowed  itself  fits  in  case  of  death  before  re- 


to  be  blackmailed  by  the  De- 


It  is  in  addition  to 


Partment  of  Justice  into  giving  life  insurance  under  the  Em- 
Mr.  Field  a  Chicago  franchise,  ployes  Group  Plan  now  in  force. 


tain  pen  company  to  advertise 
regularly  in  national  magazines, 
the  first  to  use  double-spreads 
and  radio,  and  has  spent  more 
than  ever  on  advertising  in  the 
past  three  years  “in  the  hope  of 


C««*aflai*4  CanMBiiieatiBBt  Caalar  at  Aaiarleaa  Caama 


Front  Line  Telephone  Post 

IeLEPHONE  lines  are  life-lines  wherever 
our  men  fight.  The  lines  lengthen  with 
every  mile  of  advance. 

Bell  System  manufacturing  facilities  have 
had  to  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
keeping  the  armed  forces  supplied  with 
communication  and  electronic  equipment. 
As  a  result,  we  are  short  of  telephones, 
switchboards  and  other  equipment  needed 
to  meet  civilian  requirements. 

We’re  sorry  if  you’ve  had  to  wait  for  home 
telephone  service.  But  you  can  be  sure  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  take  care  of 
your  needs  just  as  soon  as  the  war  allows. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Oar  soUltrt  talapfcoaa  over  kara,  feo. . . .  Whanavar  you  can,  plaata  giva  tha  sarvica  man  and 
woman  first  chanca  at  Long  Dlstanca  batwaan  7  and  10  each  night.  They'll  appreciate  it  a  lot. 


editor 
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WALTER  R.  WOODWARD.  49. 

circulation  manager  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  died 
Sept.  27.  He  had  formerly  been 
assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Seattle  Timet  previous  to 
1935  and  circulation  manager  of 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Gilbert  Laird.  68.  for  20  years 
an  aide  to  executives  of  the 
Hearst  organization,  died  Oct.  2 
in  Jersey  City. 

William  Guyer,  40,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Schenley 
Import  Corp.,  and  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  New  York 
City  advertising  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  Blaine,  Thompson  Co. 
and  Paris  &  Heart,  di^  Ck:t  3. 

Charles  Otis,  72,  publisher  of 
the  American  Banker  and  the 
Bond  Buyer,  former  president 
of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  died 
Sept  30  in  Yarmouth  Port, 
Mass. 

Cornelius  Roach  Berrien,  71, 
former  financial  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Sun,  more  recently 
vice-president  of  the  Central 
Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
died  Sept.  30  in  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

Hugh  J.  Lee,  73.  city  editor  of 
the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
since  1917  and  a  former  explorer 
with  Admiral  Peary,  on  several 
Pole  expeditions,  died  Sept.  30 
in  Meriden. 

Second  Lt.  Bruce  R.  Bunting, 
21,  former  member  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  was  killed  on 
his  second  fiying  mission  over 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Frankie  Guthrie,  64, 
former  vice-president  of  the 
Texas  Woman’s  Press  Assn., 
died  Sept.  28. 

Philip  M.  Wolf,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  newspaperman  and  publi¬ 
cations  editor  for  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department 
since  1937,  died  Sept.  23  in  Al¬ 
bany.  He  entered  the  state 
service  in  1935  in  the  Bureau  of 
State  Publicity. 

First  Lt.  Lee  Russell,  sports 
editor,  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman, 
from  1939  until  he  volunteered 
for  service  in  1942,  was  killed 
Sept.  8  in  infantry  action  against 
the  Germans.  Only  a  few  days 
earlier  he  had  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  in  leading  a  mortar  out¬ 
fit  to  rescue  fellow-Americans 
under  heavy  enemy  fire. 

Lt.  Murray  Clark,  23,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  old  newspaper  family 
of  Toronto,  Ont.,  was  killed  in 
action  in  France.  Lt.  Clark  was 
the  son  of  Columnist  Gregory 
Clark,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  and 
grandson  of  Joseph  T.  Clark, 
editor  of  the  Star  prior  to  his 
death. 

Edward  F.  (Pop)  Younger,  84, 
retired  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  and  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  for  more 
than  40  years,  died  Sept.  28  fol¬ 
lowing  a  stroke.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  on  Oct.  4,  1919,  as  head 
of  the  press  service,  which  he 
helped  to  reorganize,  and  re¬ 
mained  manager  until  retire¬ 
ment  in  1935. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wHk  Order) 


I  tima— .50  par  llna 
4  timaa— .40  par  llna  par  InMrtlon 


HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CUASSIFICATIONS 


I  time — .90  par  llna 
2  timaa— .10  par  llna  par  InMrtlon 
4  timaa— .70  par  llna  par  InMrtlon 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


To  calculate  coct  ot  any  claulfiad  ad- 
vartiMfflont,  count  five  avaraga  words 
to  tka  llna.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad 
for  publication  it  tkraa  llnat.  Advar- 
titart  wko  key  tkair  adt,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  i  FUBUSHER  tkould  contidor 
tkit  at  four  wordt. 


Newspapers  Per  Sole 


SERIOUS  UaUTBSS  putt  two  priie- 
winning,  congittent  money-making 
Iowa  weeklieg  on  market.  Both  un- 
oppoged  and  “oIBcial,”  one  in  coutny 
geat  the  other  11  miles  digtant  in 
town  famoug  at  trading  center.  Papers 
have  among  their  regular  subatantial 
advertisers  several  local  concerns  do¬ 
ing  annual  sales  volume  ranging  from 
250,000  to  three  million  dollars.  Pa¬ 
pers  have  earned  more  than  22  per 
cent  annually  on  investment  for  past 
several  years,  after  deducting  ade¬ 
quate  owners’  salary.  This  fine  rec¬ 
ord  of  earnings  on  gross  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000  achieved  because  of 
economies  resulting  from  combined 
operations.  Subscription  lists  100  per 
cent  clean.  Each  plant  fully  equipped 
and  in  good  condition,  one  in  its  own 
building  and  the  other  in  good  rented 
quarters,  long-term  lease  available. 
Desirable  apartment  above  plant.  Pre¬ 
fer  to  sell  papers  together  but  will 
consider  separate  offers.  Suggest  you 
wire  promptly  as  these  papers  won’t 
be  on  the  market  long.  Box  1301 
Editor  A  Publisher,  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


WS8T  COMNECTIOUT  WEEKLY  $17,- 
500:  Central  New  York  State  Weekly 
$4,500  including  bnilding;  Finger 
Lakes  Weekly  $10,000;  North  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Weekly  $8,500;  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Twin  Weeklies  $16,000; 
Southern  Virginia  County  Seat  Weekly 
$10,000;  Central  Illinois  Weekly  $8,- 
500;  Central  Texas  Weekly  Property 
$6,600;  Nevada  Weekly  $2,800  in¬ 
cluding  building;  New  Mexico  Week¬ 
ly  $24,000;  chain  of  three  Oeorgia 
Weeklies  $25,000;  Hudson  River  Twin 
Weeklies  $8,500;  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Weekly  $35,000;  Central  New 
York  Twin  Weeklies  $6,000;  Western 
New  York  Weekly  $12,000;  Eastern 
Illinois  Weekly  and  News  Stand  $4,- 
500;  Indiana  Democratic  Weekly  $8,- 
000;  Indiana  Republican  Weekly  $4,- 
000;  Northern  Iowa  Weekly  $7,500; 
Chain  of  New  York  State  Weeklies 
$100,000;  Northern  Missouri  Weekly 
$4,200.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


NRWtpopsr  Brokars 


CAPABLE  HANDLma,  baying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Nuwspapur  Brokari  (Coat'd) 


Dai^  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
West  of  the  Mississippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Bnilding  Los  Angeles 


W.  H.  GLOYBB,  VBHTUBA,  CAL. 
OONFIDBNTIAL  data  on  deslrabls 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nowspapors  WoRtod 


STILL  YOUNG  ENOUGH  TO  BE 
ADAPTABLE,  yet  with  broad  news¬ 
paper  experience,  mostly  executive,  I 
want  my  chance.  I  can  take  complete 
responsibility  of  a  daily  newspaper 
and  I  am  looking  for  a  salary  plus 
profit-sharing  proposition  with  option 
to  buy.  I  ran  demonstrate  myself  to 
be  highly  competent.  Box  1266,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Nawepapr  PrBee  laqlR— rs 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York 


_ MogazlBR  WaaMd _ 

$100,000  available  to  invest  in  a 
going  magazine,  periodical  or  newspv 
per  having  about  300,000  circulation 
monthly.  Box  1146,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er.  Replies  confidential. 


MRchaRlcol  EgylpoiaRt  WaRfod 

DUPLEX  OB  G088  HBW8PAPEB 
PBE88  8-page.  Advise  approzimate 
age,  type  of  motor,  best  selling  price, 
and  where  press  pt^  be  Inspected. 
Box  1057,  Editor  8  nbllshor. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13 H  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  de»  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mochonieal  EqRipRMRt  For  SqIr 

ONE  BIGHT  HAND  junior  Auto-plate 
23  9/16  cut-off  practically  new.  Mr. 
Stnrges,  Newark,  N.  J.  Star-Ledger. 
PONY  AUTOPLATE  for  23  9/16" 

sheet  cut-off  press,  20  Chases  for 
same.  Goss  44F  casting  box  for  21}^” 
sheet  cut-off  press,  also  tail  cutter 
and  shaver.  9  pre-war  Goodrich  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  for  Hoe  press.  4  Kohler 
reels.  Full  page  flat  router.  Two 
full  page  flat  shavers.  25  HP  AO 
drive.  George  0.  Oxford,  Box  1132, 
TVin  Falls,  Idaho, 


Help  WoRtod 
AdvertisiRg 

ADVERTISING  MANAGES  -  solicitor 
for  Texas  afternoon  paper.  Good  pay 
for  right  kind  of  producer.  Give  all 
details  first  letter.  Box  No.  1227, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  •  SALES¬ 
MAN  a  real  break  on  mid-west  daily 
25,000  circulation,  must  be  aggressive 
operator  with  vision,  experience  and 
personality  to  promote  maximum  lin¬ 
age  the  market  offers.  Permanent  with 
future  for  candidate  who  can  prove  he 
is  our  man.  State  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences  with  photo  first  letter.  Box  1258, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  New 
England  Daily,  25,000  circulation. 
Permanent  connection  for  right  men. 
State  age,  present  salary,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  experience,  references.  Draft 
status.  Box  1245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesmen  ex¬ 
perienced  layout  and  copy.  Perman¬ 
ent  and  excellent  opportunity.  Write 
full  background.  F.  J.  Burton,  Courier 
and  Press,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Halp  WoRtod 
Advartitiag  (Caai’d) 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  We  ktn 
an  opening  for  a  good  display  ia|«a 
man.  Live  town.  Permanent  job  wiR 
reasonable  salary  and  advsneemut. 
Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  iS 
with  33,000  circulation.  A  replsse 
ment  now  open  for  a  top  man.  Ksi| 
opportunity.  Active  advertising  Hn, 
l<ayouts  and  copy-writing  ssssatisl 
Recognized  market,  modern  plsat, 
friendly  staff.  Resume  of  expertsaes. 
age,  draft  status,  etc.  first  Isttw. 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times. _ 


ARE  YOU  A  SUCCESSFUL  DISFLAT 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN? 

WE  have  a  splendid  opportunity  fw 
a  capable  and  aggressive  man,  with  i 
good  background  and  proven  ibUig, 
on  one  of  the  really  daily  ni 

Sunday  papers  in  a  big  Eastern  tig. 
This  is  a  permanent  and  highly  dstb 
able  connection  for  the  right  lasi. 
Write  us,  giving  complete  details  tl 
your  experience  and  ability,  and  w- 
close  a  recent  photo.  Box  No.  UN, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  SOUS 

TOR.  $45.00  weekly  and  liberal  ce» 
mission  paid  currently.  Borger  Dally 

Herald,  Borger,  Tex. _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  either  mtle 
or  female,  for  small  daily,  Northsn 
New  England.  Write  full  particnlart 
to  Box  1293,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  .SALESMAN  with  copy-writ 
ing  ability,  young,  aggressive,  retonret- 
ful,  for  daily  of  15,000  circulstisa, 
immediately.  Wire  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  The  Athens  Hessw- 
ger,  Athens,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED,  COMPETENT,  nst- 
live  advertising  manager  wanted  is 
midwest  city  of  nearly  10,000.  Rail 
chance  for  promotion  if  you  can  pst- 
duce.  Write  complete  experiaasa 
qualifications;  include  picture.  Bai 
1202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  capaUt 
of  organizing,  heading  department  la 
afternoon  Ohio  daily;  want  good  lay 
out,  copy  man.  Box  1205,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  dimlay 
advertising  salesman  or  woman.  Oeri 
opportunity.  Steady  employment  is 
city  that  has  exceptional  post-war  pee- 
sibilities.  Write  or  wire  L.  W.  Hew, 
Mansfield.  Ohio,  News-Journal. 
LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTlUi 
MANAGER  for  growing  daily  in  iiV 
urban  city  of  30,000;  16,000  ABC 
circulation.  Man  able  to  sell,  alai 
direct  and  inspire  others,  will  tad 
permanent  position  in  high  claaa  eoB- 
munity.  This  is,  however,  no  plaae 
for  big  city,  high  pressure  workat; 
needs  man  who  understands  needs  sad 
ways  of  small  city  business  mas. 
Write  fully  to  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Dally 
Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 
WANTED  —  DISPLAY,  ADVBBXli 
ING  SALESMAN  for  weekly  new^ 
per  in  Midwest  city  of  over  lOO.OW 
population.  Write  Box  1281,  EdHia 
&  Publisher,  giving  full  details. 


Help  WaHfod 

(SrcRUtioR _ _ 

OIBOULATiON  MANAGER:  SioS 
circulation,  fast-growing  newspaper  ■ 
20,000  southern  town  has  opportnnig 
for  young  man  (now  probably  ejl- 
ployed  as  District  Manager  or  As¬ 
sistant  Oirculation  Manager)  to  M 
his  ability  in  full  charge  of  drew 
tion.  Evening  and  Sunday  pobliee 
tion.  If  over  26  or  4-P,  describe  yew 
self,  qualifications  and  ambitions  felly 
in  first  letter.  Box  1160,  Editor  a 

Publisher. _ 

CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER  fw 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  PTe- 
paring  for  post-war  program.  Intey 
ested  in  a  capable  man  that  can  pfO 
dues  with  results  and  ability  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  starting  salary  ud 
car  allowance.  Send  snapshot.  Bei 

1168,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  . 

WANTED  CIRCULATION  MANA^ 
for  Wilson  Daily  Times,  Wilson,  N.  C 
Only  newspaper  in  county.  Good  11^ 
ing  conditions.  Position  perroanw 
Good  salary.  Give  references.  Peel 
tion  open  Nov.  1. 
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H«l»  WmmH4 

iUclMMcal 

COMBINATION  PRINTER,  operator, 
40  hr.  week.  Western  College  town, 
Ml  s  duration  job.  Steady  situation. 
Csion  shop.  Box  1214,  Editor  A 
Psklither. 

OMfBINATibN  PRESSMAN  -  STBR- 
EOTTFBR  to  take  charge  of  moderate 
plsat  including  2-Unit  Rotary  Press. 
Ptrmsnent  position.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  union  affiliations.  Box  1297, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Job  SHOP  PRESSMAN,  40  hr.  week, 
lino-half  for  over  time.  Permanent 
sinstion.  College  town,  western  city. 
Boz  1213,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

^BRATOR  or  floor  BCAN.  Union 

or  eligible.  Cape  Cod  Standard- 

^es,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

SitATOR  OR  FLOOR  MAN  WANT- 

ID;  permanent  job.  Modern  shop, 
lies  town,  cheap  living,  $40  a  week, 
(^leftsin.  Socorro,  N.  M. 

STEBEOTYPE  FOREMAN.  $75.00 
per  week.  California  Tubular  Shop. 
Pomanent,  Post-War.  Delightful  cli- 
aste.  Strictly  union.  Partly  night 
nrk.  Box  1279,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WUrTED— COMBINATION  MAN  who 
kiows  tubular  press  and  is  capable  of 
doing  stereotyping  for  western  inter- 
Bonntain  newspaper.  Must  have  union 
lai.  Good  wage  scale.  Writs  Box 
I2TS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halo  WaataU 

Editorial 

COMPETENT  GENERAL  REPORTER 
(or  small  New  York  State  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  State  experience  and 
talary  desired.  Box  1283,  Editor  A 
Piklisher. 

g 

OOMPETBNT  GENERAL  REPORTER 
looded  by  midwest  morning  daily. 
Stats  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Permanent.  Box  1119,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iiiher. 

OOBBESPONDENTS :  A  nation-wide 
trade  news  service  has  openings  in  a 
(iv  cities.  R.  C.  Stanton,  P.  0.  Box 
SM,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

IMTOR  with  experience  to  handle 
nova  staff  of  four,  personality  to  con- 
tMt  the  public  and  ability  to  write 
local  editorials.  Permanent  position 
with  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
mthern  city  of  25,000.  Salary  above 
irerage  for  area.  Give  complete  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter  and  enclose  photo 
if  possible.  Box  1276,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

KOELIENT  CHANCE  for  reporter 
willing  to  learn  the  hard  way  on  small 
Peana.  morning  paper.  General  as- 
lignments.  $35  week.  Box  1284,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WRBAL  REPORTER,  copyreader, 
deihmsn  for  Massachusetts  daily  of 
U,000  circulation.  Permanent  con- 
oietion.  Advise  of  age,  experience 
references,  salary  desired.  Draft 

■tatns  also  send  photo,  if  possible. 
Box  1246,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

KtmCALLY  INDEPENDENT  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN  New  York  State  daily  de- 
iliea  editorial  writer.  City  popnla- 
tiea  approximately  100,000.  Box  1116, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

■IKibtER  for  general  assignment  on 
midwest  evening  daily.  Permanent 
pith  bright  future.  Prefer  young  man. 
«te  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  1278,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

■tf^BTERS  WANTED,  men  or  wo- 
M  with  some  experience,  for  growing 
Boathem  daily.  Chiefly  interested  in 
rosng  people  who  desire  more  train- 
jOg  before  they  try  the  ’’big  time.” 
o«z  No.  1259,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOBS  OPEN — Sports  editor’s 
“eistsnt  and  general  reporter.  The 
Republican,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WANTED;  competent  reporter,  man 
or  woman,  who  can  find  and  write 
news,  Progressive  Daily,  South.  Box 
1285.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

wanted— FIRST  CLASS  all  around 
otu  reporter,  preferably  from  small 
or  medium  sized  midwest  city.  Good 
Wf.  Good  treatment.  Write  Execu- 
•ivs  Editor,  Moline  Daily  Dispatch, 
■Pline,  Illinois. 

’povo,  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 
JJ'lb  car.  Good  opportunity.  Cape 
Cod  Standard-’Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

H«lp  Waatvd 

EJitoriil  (Coat'd) _ 

WKITE£ — Layout,  production  expert- 
ence  valuable,  for  publicity  opening 
in  economics  Held.  $4,000.  Hox  1202, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


H«lp  Waiitod 

ProHolioB 


WANTED:  EXPEBIENOED  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGER,  familiar  with  news- 
liaper  promotion  and  capable  of  ban- 
dlinc  lecture  series  as  part  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity.  Write  Courier  and  Press,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 


H«lp  Wanted 

Secretarial 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  with 
ample  budget  wants  an  aggressive  and 
able  Executive  Secretary  in  a  city 
which  has  excellent  post-war  pros¬ 
pects.  is  ideally  located  and  fast 
growing.  Apply  with  full  particnlars 
to  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


Hnip  Wanted 

_ Carteonist _ 

OARTOONIST,  non-resident,  to  draw 
local  civic  and  editorial  cartoons. 
Good  opportunity.  Box  1286,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Literory  Agency  Service 

WRITE  FEATURES  FOR  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES  I  Bertha  Klauaner,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


Sitnations  Wanted 

AdainistratiTe 

BUSINESS  OR  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER  AVAILABLE.  References  and 
marvelous  record  testified  to  by  5  of 
nation’s  leading  publishers.  Prefer  city 
100,000  to  200,000  group  east  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Now  employed  but  unhappy. 
Write  and  I’ll  tell  you  more.  Box 

1260,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ADMINISTRATOR  under 
40  and  a  family  man.  14  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  phase  of  work ;  now 
writing  editorials.  Record  of  civic 
leadership;  good  public  speaker.  Feel 
obligated  to  remain  at  present  posi¬ 
tion  until  after  election,  but  could  be 
available  by  Nov.  15.  If  you  offer  op¬ 
portunity  and  responsibility  to  match 
ambition  and  ability.  Box  1264,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Sitnations  Wantnd 

Artist 

ARTIST,  RETOUCHER,  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TOR  cartoonist.  10  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Ex-army.  Box 
1268,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Sitnations  Wontod 

Adrtrlisinf 

ADVERTISING  MAN— available.  39. 
Splendid  copy  writer,  16  yr.  exper. 
Excellent  salesman.  All  promotions — 
Small  daily  to  metrop.  exper.  capable 
complete  charge.  Minimum  salary  $75. 

Box  1274,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGES— 35,  col¬ 
lege,  15  years  in  adv,  sales,  promotion 
and  merchandising.  Good  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  Strong  on  servicing  accounts. 
Former  daily  adv.  mgr.  now  managing 
good  5,000  bi-weekly.  Seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  employ  sound  background  in 
larger  field.  Best  references.  Write 

Box  1126,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  long  and 
varied  experience,  layouts  and  copy- 
writing,  all  types  of  accounts,  seeks 
permanent  position.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Draft  exempt.  Address  Box 
1243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SItuatloRS  WaRttd 

Cartooaist 

T.T1CT!  YOUR  JEWEUID  WATCH  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  point  the  time  and 
way.  Single,  38,  go  anywhere.  Write 
Box  1273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
POLITICAL  SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
desires  position  on  daily.  Twelve 
years  art,  writing  experience.  Uni¬ 
versity,  art  school  education.  Box 
1107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltaatloRS  WaRtad 

_ CirodatioR _ 

AGE  35,  4-F,  15  years'  experience  on 
Metropolitan  morning  and  evening 
papers.  Know  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  street  sales,  boy  organisation, 
dealer  contacts  and  country  routes. 
Ref.,  West  Coast  permanent  only. 

Box  1296,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Wants 
permanent  connection  by  November 
1st,  age  39,  married.  Will  accept  city 
or  country  department  if  salary  ade¬ 
quate.  Prefer  personal  interview. 
Box  1208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  especially  successful  with  boys 
in  city  and  suburban  home  delivery. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  office  rou¬ 
tine.  Employed,  wishes  change.  Age 
37.  Excellent  ref.  Box  1287,  E.  A  P. 
SOUND  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE. 
Successful  background  proof  of  abil¬ 
ity.  Couples  productive  promotion  with 
organization,  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
experience.  Available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice.  Best  references.  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SltRatloRS  WORfRd 
Editorial 

COMPETENT  ALL-AROUND  BIAN 

available  on  reasonable  notice  for  any 
desk  in  your  editorial  department. 
Background  and  training  well  above 
average.  Skilled  writer.  South  pre- 
ferred.  Box  1280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  fifteen  years 
reporting,  writing,  editing,  on  news¬ 
papers,  wire  service,  trade  Journal. 
Available  reasonable  notice.  Box 

1122,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DAILY  EDITOR  would  like  to  make 
change  November  1.  Sober,  industri¬ 
ous,  dependable.  Married.  Poor  salary 
only  incentive  to  move.  Box  1271, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  OF  LABOR  PAPER,  one  of 
beat  in  U.8.,  writer,  38,  college,  wants 
job  on  big  city  daily,  magazine.  Box 

1180.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  OARTOONIST:  Age  35. 
12  yrs.  exp.  all  around  man,  would 
like  opportunity  with  sizable  daily. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1188,  E.AP. 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  also  ex¬ 
perienced  in  advertising  art  and  lay¬ 
outs.  Could  I  help  your  paper!  Box 

1153,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  AVAILABLE. 
Has  record  of  satisfactory  work  on  a 
large,  leading  daily  which  is  well 
known  for  high  standards.  Box  1199 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  Democrat, 
widely  experienced,  seeks  W.  Coast 
or  South  position.  Box  1290,  E.  A  P. 
EXPERIENCED  WOMAN,  proofread¬ 
er,  Newspaper  or  Magazine  —  prefer 
Midwest  or  West.  Box  1257,  E.  A  P. 
EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
EDITOR,  REPORTER,  seeks  desk  job 
or  combination  desk  and  reporting, 
with  daily.  Write  Box  1298,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HOW  ABOUT  A  SWAP,  MR.  PUB¬ 
LISHER?  I  have  the  experience  and 
the  talent.  Do  yon  have  the  joh — for  a 
competent,  progressive,  young  (29) 
publicity,  editorial  writer.  Ms  reader 
and  critic  with  a  flair  for  human  in¬ 
terest  stuff!  I’m  looking  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  job  where  I  can  write  and  write. 
Varied  background:  magazines  (fic¬ 
tion  and  opinion),  newspapers,  fund¬ 
raising,  advertising  and  literary  agen¬ 
cies,  free-lance  book  and  story  editing, 
collaborating.  $50  start.  Ihree-lance 
work  considered.  Box  1299,  E.  A  P. 
LOOKINO  AHEAD.  Army  press  officer, 
30,  seven  years  editor-reporter  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  serious  talk  now  with 
publisher  about  good  CE  or  ME  job 
when  war’s  over.  Box  1267,  E.  A  P. 

PRACTICAL  NEWSPAPERMAN— Re¬ 
porting,  editorial  writing,  advertising 
copy,  publishing;  successful  record  in 
plan  building,  personnel  organization, 
newspaper  growth.  Salary  demands 
moderate.  Will  go  anywhere.  Can 
make  investment.  Box  1200,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
war  plant  publicity  and  apecial  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  wants  newspaper  j^ob. 
Will  leave  New  York.  Box  1112,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotloas  WooHd 

EiitorUl  (Corfi)  _ _ 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT  — 
Exclusive  news,  feature  covMage. 
Stage,  screen,  hook,  radio  revl^ivf. 
Experienced  writer,  veteran,  35.  Box 

1272,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

wv.T.TnTOua  EDITOR — Capable  grad- 
uate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Collage.  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Foundation  desires  pe:^ 
manent  position.  Box  1186,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER,  22, 
graduate  NYU  School  of  Joumalisni, 
former  coll»e  correspondent  New  York 
Times,  staff  writer  AFL  newspapers 
seeks  position  on  large  daily  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Lloyd  M.  Schwarto, 
500  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 
RESPONSIBLE  WOMAN  NEWS  BB^ 
PORTER,  imaginative  feature  writer, 
pinch-hitter  at  every  editorial  chore, 
wants  to  better  position;  knows  gram¬ 
mar;  has  style;  writes  adult,  intelli¬ 
gent  copy;  exceptionally  well  educated 
in  music,  art,  social,  political  sub¬ 
jects;  employed  on  small  city  daily; 
interested  only  in  offers  above  $5® 
weekly  with  chance  to  advance.  Box 

1288,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SCIENCE-AVIATION,  reporter  feature 
writer.  Three  yeara  No.  1  aviation 
area.  Married.  College  grad.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Now  employed.  Box  1300, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SECT.-PROOFREADER  —  knowledge 
of  French,  desires  position  in  Metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  1256,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — YOUNG.  Ten 
years’  experience  New  York  State 
daily.  Now  with  news  service.  Desiree 
return  newspaper.  Box  1282,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR-desk  man,  10 
years  with  present  paper,  weary  of 
night  work,  seeks  permanent  day  job, 
south  or  southwest.  Wide  experience, 
capable,  college,  married,  37,  4-P. 

Box  1244,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  30,  College  grad¬ 
uate,  draft  exempt.  Experience:  writ¬ 
er,  reporter,  publicity.  Available  after 
October  1st.  Music  publicstien  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  Box  1137,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  education, 
with  newspaper  experience  on  a  daily, 
desires  reporting.  Box  1228,  Editor 

A  ^blisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
now  employed  as  court  and  county  re¬ 
porter  on  Southern  daily  desires  re¬ 
porting  and  feature  writing  position. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1261,  Editor 
A  Ihiblisher. 


SltaotloAi  Waatad 
MecUrical 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN,  14  consecu¬ 
tive  years  same  plant,  seeks  non-dura¬ 
tion  position  in  charge  modern  daily 
newspaper  composing  room  (no  week¬ 
ly  or  commercial  shop).  Can  produce, 
dood  typographer.  Floor,  make-up. 
Sober,  married.  Union.  Box  1262,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPT.  or  Ms- 
chanieal  Supt. ;  experienced  all  phases; 
10  to  20  machines;  earned  $75  to 
$125;  last  job  7  years.  Box  1255,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMP.  RM.  SUPT.  of  eastern  AM 
daily  wants  change  to  paper  which 
does  not  require  constant  night  super¬ 
vision.  Give  yon  clean,  efficient,  tron- 
ble-free  printing.  A-1  record,  refer¬ 
ences.  Thoroughly  experienced  me¬ 
chanically.  age  42.  family.  Box  1182, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ PTSOAall _ 

PUBLISHERS,  SYNDICATES:  Have 
yon  any  writing  or  editing  I  can  do! 
Box  427,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


SltvatloRt  Wanted 

_ Promotion _ 

ADVERTISING,  PROMOTION,  COPY, 
IDEA  BIAN:  18  years  resnltful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper,  radio,  novelty 
jewelry  fields.  Knowledge  display,  na¬ 
tional,  classified  promotion.  Ideas  for 
post  war  and  immediate  use.  Salary, 
$5000  TP.  Box  1194,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M4|l 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago  when  the 

Germans  were  on  the  run  in 
France  and  the  arm  chair  gen¬ 
erals  were  shouting  “it  will  be 
over  before  the  end  of  October,” 
the  newsprint  optimists  began 
to  count  on  the  importation  of 
Swedish  newsprint  and  pulp 
immediately  to  assist  our  ra¬ 
tion^  publications.  Then  the 
pessimists  in  the  crowd  went 
to  work  and  said  not  to  count 
on  it,  that  England  would  grab 
most  of  it  anyway.  And  last 
week  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
print  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  WPB  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  Swedish  supply  would  be 
only  a  “drop  in  the  bucket” 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Amer- 
ican-Swedish  News  Exchange, 
official  Swedish  agency  in  New 
York,  to  see  what  we  might 
expect.  And  here  it  is; 

Before  the  war,  Sweden  ex¬ 
ported  to  this  country  only 
90,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  1937, 
57,000  tons  in  1938,  and  55,000 
tons  in  1939  when  the  war  cut 
off  all  shipments.  This  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  you 
consider  that  the  last  year’s 
shipment  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  our  monthly  newsprint 
consumption. 

Also,  England  has  already 
made  a  contract  with  Sweden 
for  wood  pulp  after  the  war. 
But  it  Involves  only  20,000  tons 
per  month. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sweden 
now  has  reserves  of  almost 
600,000  tons  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  with  a  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  250,000  tons. 
Newsprint  has  not  been  stock¬ 
piled  there  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  1939  she  exported  2,025,000 
tons  of  wood  pulp  of  which 
833,000  tons  came  to  the  U.S. 
divided  50-60  between  sulphite 
and  sulphate. 

The  point  is  that  the  pulp  is 
there  for  a  very  great  assist  to 
American  paper  consumers.  The 
question  is.  will  the  ships  be 
available?  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our  own  ships  will  take  time  off 
from  supplying  an  occupation 
army  and  a  starving  Europe  to 
load  up  with  pulp.  Swedish 
ships  probably  will  be  ready 
and  willing. 

A  second  important  question 
is:  Knowing  that  we  won’t  get 
much  actual  newsprint  from 
there,  will  the  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  paper  mills  accept  the  high 
grade  Swedish  pulp  (which  is 
said  to  be  too  good  for  econom¬ 
ical  newsprint  production)  for 
other  purposes  and  turn  their 
own  pulp  into  newsprint? 

We  feel  that  the  constant 
warning  note  should  be  that  we 
don’t  know  how  soon  it’s  going 
to  be  over  over  there,  nor  how 
soon  after  that  shipments  may 
start.  It’s  best  not  to  count  on  it. 
•  •  • 

WE’VE  been  interested  in  the 

rash  of  London  newspapers 
flying  overseas  editions  to  this 
country.  First  was  the  London 
Times  printed  on  very  fine  pa¬ 
per.  Next  was  the  London  Daily 
Express,  a  few  hundred  copies 
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of  its  regular  edition  on  news¬ 
print.  Now  comes  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  also  printing 
on  thin  paper.  Although  they 
arrive  a  few  days  late  they  are 
interesting  for  newspapermen  to 
study  for  layout  and  treatment 
of  news. 

Many  stories  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  rigid  paper 
rationing  in  England  so  it  be¬ 
comes  a  riddle  as  to  why  these 
three  prominent  newspapers  are 
using  so  much  valuable  paper 
to  send  their  daily  editions  to 
New  York  and  other  large  cities 
here. 

The  most  noble  purpose  would 
be  that  they  are  trying  to  give 
Americans  a  closer  view  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life  and  customs  through 
the  eyes  of  the  English  news¬ 
paperman.  That  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  the  effect  on  those  lim¬ 
ited  few  who  receive  them.  For 
that  reason  there  should  be  a 
more  general  distribution  in  this 
country.  But,  of  course,  an  air¬ 
plane  can  carry  only  so  much. 

’The  commercial  aspect  is  that 
these  publishers  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  post-war  trade  and  are 
trying  to  impress  the  value  of 
their  media  on  potential  ex¬ 
porters  here.  And  thus  it  be¬ 
comes  a  very  shrewd  merchan¬ 
dising  stunt. 

We  like  both  ideas  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  our  prominent  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Washington,  etc.,  can't 
adopt  the  practice  and  reverse 
the  procedure.  The  British  have 
never  been  very  large  adver¬ 
tisers  in  American  publications, 
but  who  knows,  they  may  be. 
And  aside  from  that  we  think  it 
might  help  for  better  post-war 
relations  if  the  British  could 
read  some  of  our  newspapers 
and  read  about  our  m(^e  of 
living. 

But.  unfortunately,  here  too 
air  transportation  falls  down 
under  war  conditions.  Our  trans¬ 
ports  flying  east  are  loaded  to 
the  wing  tips  with  military  and 
diplomatic  personnel  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war.  On  the  way  back 
they  are  comparatively  empty. 
So  for  the  present  this  system 
of  mutual  education  through  our 
newspapers  is  a  one-way  street. 
But  it’s  a  good  idea  for  the 
future. 

•  •  * 

THE  techniques  of  radio  com¬ 
munication  continue  to  be  a 
miracle  to  us,  as  they  probably 
are  to  every  layman.  And  to 
hear  a  radio  expert  relate  what 
can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  vacuum  tubes,  condensers, 
and  other  gadgets  is  mystify¬ 
ing. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Press 
Wireless  in  New  York  this  week, 
on  display  were  samples  of  the 
400-watt  radio  transmitter  and 
receiver  employed  in  the  mobile 
unit  in  Belgium.  It  was  the  re¬ 
ceiver  that  proved  most  inter¬ 
esting. 

According  to  Ray  dePasquale 
of  Press  Wireless,  the  receiver 
can  be  operated  by  remote  con¬ 


trol  on  any  wave  length  as  far 
away  as  South  America.  By  the 
twist  of  a  telephone  dial  in  New 
York,  the  person  transmitting 
can  turn  on  the  receiver  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  at  the  desired  wave 
length  and  an  automatic  printer 
could  start  recording  the  mes- 
-sage.  On  completion,  the  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  turned  off  from 
New  York,  all  this  eliminating 
the  time  wasted  in  trying  to 
make  contact  by  manual  con¬ 
trol. 

As  an  experiment  one  of  these 
.sets  recently  was  placed  out  on 
Long  Island  and  dialed  by  re¬ 
mote  control  in  Radio  City,  New 
York,  to  monitor  broadcasts  from 
continental  Europe. 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear 
that  the  Germans  in  1936  saved 
Press  Wireless  from  a  great  deal 
of  embarrassment  that  might 
have  come  these  days  from  using 
its  initials,  PW,  as  a  call  signal. 
It  was  during  the  Olympic 
games  in  Berlin  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  postal  authorities  for  some 
reason  disapproved  of  the  use 
of  PW  and  suggested  some  other 
form.  “Prewi”  was  hit  upon  and 
has  been  used  since,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  confusion  with  the  PW  now 
appearing  on  the  backs  of  so 
many  German  prisoners  in  this 
country. 


Herald  Tribune 
Forum  Progfrain 
Takes  Form 


IT  SEEMS  that  our  Sept.  16 

guest  columnist,  Frederic  G. 
Pitts  of  Wilmington,  had  an 
idea  that  clicked  with  some 
people.  Vincent  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y. ) 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Press, 
thought  he  would  try  a  daily 
news  summary  on  the  front 
page  and  found  reader  reaction 
100%  favorable.  Last  week,  we 
reported  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  been  doing  this  for  some 
time. 

Jones  devotes  most  of  the 
first  two  columns  to  “A  Guide 
to  Today’s  News — How  It  Looks 
to  Us — By  the  Editors.”  It  is 
broken  up  into  short  paragraphs 
on  the  war  news,  politics,  local 
news,  opinions  and  sports.  The 
“opinion”  reference  is  a  plug 
for  a  particularly  important  edi¬ 
torial  that  day. 

Jones  says  “this  ingenious 
scheme  is  a  real  triple  threat 
for  handling  the  three-fold  prob¬ 
lem  of  news  summary,  index 
and  promotion  box.  'Ihrough 
displaying  your  wares  so  entic¬ 
ingly  you  promote  the  whole 
paper  and  its  rich  variety  in  a 
subtle  and  inoffensive  manner.” 

Amen!  That’s  exactly  what 
Pitts  said  and  we  hope  others 
will  try  it. 


With  the  topical  them 
“Builders  of  the  World  Ahi 
the  annual  Forum  on  C 
Problems  sponsored  by  the  JVt. 
York  Herald  Tribune  tor 
tional  women’s  clubs  will  gatha 
Oct.  16,  17,  and  18  at  the  Hold 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-pred- 
dent  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  wiB 
preside  at  all  sessions.  Presid^ 
Roosevelt  is  expected  to  adhtii 
to  his  custom  of  closing  tki 
forum  with  an  address  broadeig 
from  the  White  House.  - 

Also  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Deimfi 
Republican  candidate  for  predH 
dent,  will  be  heard  at  the  closl|| 
session  Wednesday  evening  oa 
a  program  devoted  to  “A  Kl^ 
tional  Election  in  War  Timar 

’The  opening  hour  of  the  fiid 
and  second  evenings  and  tin 
closing  hour  and  a  half  of  tte 
final  session  will  be  broadcast 
over  the  Blue  Network. 

The  first  forum  session  at  8 
p.m.  Oct.  16  will  center  on  the 
theme  “Twelve  Million  Vete¬ 
rans — A  New  Force”  and  fea^ 
as  speakers  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B. 
Somervell,  commander  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  Maj.  Cm. 
Frederick  H.  Osborn,  director  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces  InJir 
mation  and  Education  Divisiat 
by  radio,  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nl» 
itz,  commander.  Pacific  Fleet  ■; 

The  second  session,  at  2  pja 
Tuesday  will  have  as  its  tlicai 
“Leadership  Through  Yooig 
Minds.”  Speakers  are:  ChriitiM 
A.  Horter,  representative  from 
Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Rene  J. 
Dubos,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  James  W. 
Fulbright,  prospective  senator 
from  Arkansas,  will  close  the 
session. 

Tuesday  evening  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  “Reconversion  and 
World  Economy,”  with  J.  A 
Krug,  chairman  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  as  keynoter.  Be^ 
nard  M.  Baruch,  special  advisor 
to  the  Director  of  War  Mobilia- 
tion.  will  speak  on  the  subject 
“A  Challenge  to  the  Future,” 
and  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  on  “Job! 
For  All.” 

“Federal  or  State  Action  on 
the  Poll  Tax,”  will  be  discussed 
by  Gov.  J.  Melville  Broughton, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Justice 
Francis  Ellis  Rivers,  of  the  City 
Court,  New  York  County,  at  the 
final  session. 


Almost  with  every  tick  of  the  clock  a 
"problem  child”  of  a  query  comes  in 
to  us  from  puzzled  newspaper  readers  ^ 
who  have  come  to  look  on  The  Has- 
kin  Information  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C,  as  a  sure-fire  court-of-last-resort. 
Well,  we  baby  those  difficult  questions 
along  until  they’re  ANSWERED. 


The  Rochester  Times-Union  (123J821 
E&S)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 
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DOWN  WITH  CANNIBAUSM/ 


One  thing  the  Axis  nations  all 
shared — economic  cannibalism. 
The  all-powerftd  State  domi¬ 
nated  the  lives,  conunandeered 
the  industries  and  devoured  the 
substance  of  its  people. 

We  of  Monsanto  saw  it  in  our 
own  field,  chemistry.  Once, 
Germany  ruled  the  chemical 
roost.  But  German  chemistry, 
like  all  other  industry  there, 
ceased  being  an  industry  of  the 
people  and  became  State-domi¬ 
nated.  Its  imagination  and 


resources  were  ruled  for  more 
than  a  decade  by  the  dictates 
of  one  man,  Adolf  Hitler. 

This  war  has  put  the  finger  on 
the  fatal  fiaw  in  such  a  system. 
American  Chemistry,  guided  by 
thousands  of  minds  instead  of 
one,  was  at  liberty  to  explore 
where  free  men  willed,  to  de¬ 
velop  its  resources  and  proc¬ 
esses  to  the  utmost.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  far  out-imagined  and 
out-produced  the  once-domi- 
nant  German  chemical  industry. 


Many  another  industry  can 
draw  a  similar  parallel,  all 
proving  that  economic  canni¬ 
balism  does  not  pay  I 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 

Chemicals  *"  Plastics 

SlIVINO  INPUSTtV... WHICH  $flVfS  MANKIND 


A  Massachusens  newspaper  editor 
remarked  one  morning  to  his  landlady, “I  think 
we’ll  have  a  good  potato  crop  this  year.”  She 
took  issue  with  him,  replying  firmly,  “I  think 
the  crop  will  be  poor.” 

When  he  got  to  the  office  the  editor  had  a 
filler  set  reading,  “An  Excellent  Potato  Crop 
is  expected  this  Fall.” 

To  his  delight,  that  night  the  landlady  said 
apologetically,  “I  was  wrong  about  the  potato 
crop.  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  the  crop  will  be 
excellent.” 


This  anecdote,  taken  from  Reader’s  Digest,  reveals  the 
reputation  for  truth  held  by  a  simple  newspaper 
statement.  In  the  millions  of  homes  reached  by  news¬ 
papers  every  day,  the  power  of  the  printed  word  strikes 
home.  Newspaper  readers  logically  assume  that  written 
assertions  are  reliable— carry  a  feeling  of  authority. 


Today,  no  one  medium  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
everyday  life  as  the  daily  newspaper.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  we  yield  to  it  as  we  yield  to  a  well-laden 
dinner  table.  That’s  why  there  are  more  newspaper  read¬ 
ers — that’s  why,  today,  newspapers  constitute  a  stronger, 
more  productive  selling  force  than  at  any  time  in  their 
history. 


Remember  that  newspaper  advertising  speaks  from  an 
atmosphere  of  speed  and  action— that  through  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising,  you  can  create  the 
good  will  and  consumer  acceptance  so  essential  to 
successful  selling. 
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